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I.—THE RISE OF THE QUAKERS IN ENGLAND. 

YING on a flat unbroken shore close 
id to the edge of the Delaware River, 
where, taking a long sweep just beyond 
the head of the Bay, it widens into a broad 
sheet of water, lies the town of New 
Castle. In these days it is a quiet, sleepy 
place; but many pretentious old mansions 
of the last century standing along the 
sidewalks, and shaded by maple-trees and 
elms, show that it was in its time some- 
thing of a town. 

It was here, two hundred years ago, that 
William Penn first placed foot upon the 
soil confirmed to him by a royal grant in 
England, in which territory he proposed 
establishing a colony, endowing it with 
all the wealth of his thought and energy. 

Few relies still exist markine the real 
antiquity of the place. An old Dutch 
house near the river-front bears upon its 
face the date 1674 in iron letters, another 
is pointed out as being where Penn stopped 
overnight when first he landed; but be- 
sides these there is little, if anything, dat- 
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ing back prior to the last century. But 
in the year of our Lord sixteen hundred 
and eighty-two it was a flourishing little 
borough of Dutch and Swedish settlers, 
with just a sprinkling of English, from 
over the water and the neighboring colo- 
ny of Maryland. 

Mixed with the Indian titles plentifully 
distributed throughout this region are 
many English names familiar to our ears, 
synonyms of agriculture in the old coun- 
try, Kent, Berks, and others 
speaking for themselves in this New 
World of what class they were who set- 
tled thereabouts from the Old. 
necessary to say that such people were the | 
stout yeomanry and farmers of England. 
They were a prosperous folk, as rural Eng 


Sussex, 


It is un- | 


| outgrowth of those times. 
| at the period of general upheaval and dis- 


lish prosperity goes, hard-headed, hard- | 


handed, unimaginative, but with a love 


withal for the place they were born and 
reared, and their fathers born and reared 
before them, suchas only the English yeo- 
manry feel, and such as seems at total va- 
riance with their stolid British character. 

When that people came to this country 
they expected nothing that they did not 
They knew just what hardships 
they were facing, and desired nothing in 
return but to hew for themselves farm 
lands and meadows from the trackless 
forests which covered the country as far 
back as man had penetrated. Whazy, then, 
did they leave their other farms, fertile 
and cultivated, endeared to them through 
generations of possession from father to 
son? Why did they leave all their 
friends and familiar associations in York- 
shire, Sussex, and Kent, to seek their for- 
tunes in this unknown and far-off wilder- 
ness ? 

To answer these questions we must take 
a step still farther back into the past, and 
follow the development of a sect, and the 
life of a man from whom that sect took 
its rise. That body was the Society of 
Friends, or Quakers. That man 
George Fox. 


was 


The early half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in England was one of the culmina- 
ting epochs in its history. For nearly one 
hundred years a disintegration of society 
had been going on, kept in check only by 
strong bonds of repression; at last these 
bonds were broken, the popular will took 
a positive shape, and blow after blow fell 
upon the social structure of the old, over- 
throwing it and tearing it away to make 
place for the new. 

The Society of Friends was a natural 
Taking its rise 


solution of existing customs, religious, so- 
cial, and political, holding in its doctrines 
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principles similar to those formulated by 
the leaders of the period, but carrying them 
to far greater extremes, finding no pre- 
scribed check upon the free and unlicensed 


expression of its theories, it reached a | 


bound of radicalism compared to which 


Puritanism itself was conservative, and | 


which all classes combined to oppose with 


an intense animosity that brought a del- 


uge of persecution and abuse upon the de- 
voted sect. 


The Puritans were willing to decapitate 


a king that stood in the way of the ad- | 


vancement of progress. They did not 
hesitate to tear down an existing religious 
institution, but even the most extreme 
Puritan never advocated such measures 
as the entire abolition of all clergy, the 
levelling of all classes, whether monarch- 
ical or aristocratic, into a universal bro- 


therhood, or the undermining of all laws, | man is unclean, how can the inner man 


whether national or civil, to make place 


for a law of brotherly love that alone was | 


to cuide all mankind. But this virtually 
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was what the new sect demanded. They 
were religious Nihilists. 
But, they maintained, man must  pre- 
| pare himself to be a fit agent to govern his 
own actions. He must depend upon the 
word of the Lord for guidance, therefore he 
| must open his heart to receive that word, 
| and in such a way that the truth shall not 
be distorted by the lusts of a carnal heart. 
To so prepare himself he must abjure all 
the joys of this world that else might tend 
to turn his heart toward it and away from 
the world to come. He must live upon 
the simplest food, and dress in the plain- 
est garments. He must obey none of the 
mandates of the world, even in their small- 
est observances, for the ways of the world 
were the ways of man, and not of God. 
Personal cleanliness and chastity must 
be observed, for, said they, if the outer 


be otherwise? Only to the man who had 
followed such a life as these principles 
pointed out could the word of the Lord 
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come in all its strength and purity; but 
when it came to such a one it must be 
obeyed implicitly, no matter to what it di- 
rected. This was the doctrine of ‘‘inner 
light.” 

Above all other institutions, the clergy, 
whether Episcopalian or Presbyterian, 
was most obnoxious to this sect. The 
word of the Lord, said they, is the high- 
est of all good; but if aman receives a sti- 
pend for preaching that word, he debases 
it, and his heart is turned more to the 
benefit of himself than to the exaltation 
of religion. Again, if he preaches upon 
the seventh day of the week that which 
his intellect alone has gathered together 
the other six days, it is the fruit of mere 
human intelligence, and not of Divine 
light. These men, said they again, build 
houses, calling them the houses of God, 
while they are consumed with worldly 
pride at their beauty, and the labor and 
money expended in erecting them, thus 
again turning their hearts from heaven 
to this world. Moved by all these con- 
siderations, and looking upon the minis- 
ters as false prophets and blasphemers, 


divine worship, only waiting until the 
service was through to pour forth floods 
of denunciation upon minister and people 
alike. 


self. 
house and staid till the priest had done. 
The words which he took for his text were 
these: ‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters; and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, 
buy wine and milk without money and 
without price.’ 


a year of them for preaching the Scriptures 
to them?” 


This is only one example of the kind; | 
similar instances might be multiplied to | 
any extent, not only of Fox himself, but | 


of all those prominent in the sect. 
However, it was not the clergy alone 

that were thus attacked, but all other ex- 

isting institutions of the time. Courts of 


demanded 
Legislators and those in power received 
communications calling upon them to 
come down from the vanity of their place, 


believed in 





Then was I moved of the | 
Lord to say to him: ‘Come down, thou | 
deceiver; dost thou bid the people come | 
freely, and take the water of life freely, | 
and yet thou takest three hundred pounds | 


| Spair. 
law were entered, and justice such as they | 
for the people. | 


and veil their stomachs in humility. 
Prominent officers of the army also were 
called upon to give up the ways of blood 
and wickedness, and live in peace with all 
mankind. Of course persecution follow- 
ed, swift and terrible. 

Any one directing his attention to the 
rise and development of this peculiar sect 
finds no lack of material at hand; the 
only difficulty is to decide what to select 
from the mass. <A score of volumes have 
been written upon their principles and 
teachings, and a dozen or more of the im- 
mediate disciples of the founder have giv- 
en an account of their experiences, the life 
of the time, and the developments of their 
theory of ethics. But pre-eminently above 
all stands the volume written by the found- 
er of the sect himself—a journal of his 
own life. - One need seek no farther than 
this for a true picture of the period, and 
the growth of the religious body which he 
instituted. 

Early in the volume he strikes the key- 
note of his whole life. He says, ‘‘ Even 
in those my young years” (he was at the 


| time of which he speaks about eight years 
they entered churches during the hour of | 


of age), ‘‘ when I have seen old men carry 
themselves wantonly toward each other, 
a dislike thereof hath risen in my heart, 


(and I have said within myself, ‘If ever I 
Thus, for instance, the founder of | 
the sect speaks of such an experience him- | 
‘**T went,” said he, ‘into the steeple- | 


come to be a man, surely I should not do 
so, nor be so wanton.’ ” 
Ten years later we find him living in 


| solitude, suffering that travail of spirit 
from which sprang the code of ethics 


which he afterward taught. It is of 
this period that he says: ‘‘During the 
time I was at Barnet strong temptations 
to despair came upon me. I then saw 
how Christ was tempted, and mighty 
troubles I was in. Sometimes I kept 
myself retired in my chamber, and often 
walked solitary in the chase to wait upon 
the Lord. I wondered why these things 
should come to me. I looked upon my- 
self and said, ‘ Was I ever so before ? But 
temptation grew more and more, and I 
was tempted almost to despair; and when 
Satan could not effeet his design upon me 
that way, he laid snares and baits to 
tempt me tocommit some sin whereby he 
might take advantage to tempt me to de- 
I continued in that condition, in 
great trouble, and fain would I have put 
it from me. I went to many a priest to 
look for comfort, but found no comfort 
from them.” Again he says: ** When it 
was day I wished for night, and when it 
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was night I wished for day.....I fasted 


much, walked abroad in solitary places | 


many days, and often took my Bible and 


sat in hollow trees and lonesome places | briery thorny wilderness. 


till night came on, and frequently in the 
night walked mournfully about by my 
self; for I was a man of sorrows in the 


time of the first workines of the Lord in | 


me. But yet,” said he, ** were not my 
troubles so continued but that I had some 
intermissions, and was sometimes brought 
into such a heavenly state that I thought 
[ had been in Abraham’s bosom.” 

How likea medieval anchorite it reads, 
all this trouble and temptation, this seek- 
ing ‘‘ hollow trees and lonesome places”! 
what a chaos from which to arrange an 
order of thought and a code of life! But 
order came at last, and the tempest was 
stilled. 

And now. when George Fox felt that the 
breath of the Word was strong in him, he 
girded up his loins and went forth among 
the people, preaching to them as John 
the Baptist preached in the wilderness six- 
teen hundred years before. His wilder- 
ness was the wilderness of sin, for he says: 
‘“On a certain time, as [ was walking in 
the fields, the Lord said unto me, * Thy 
name is written in the Lamb's Book of 
Life, which was before the foundation of | 
the world,’ and as the Lord spake it, I be 


vy 


| my shoes. 


AND SAT IN HOLLOW TREES.” 


| held and saw in it the new birth. Some 
| time after, the Lord commanded me to exe) 
| abroad into the world, which was like a 
When I came 
Lord’s mighty power with the 
word of life into the world, the world 
swelled and made a noise like the great 
raging waves of the sea. 


in the 


Priests and pro- 
fessors, magistrates and people, were all 
like the sea when I came to proclaim the 
day of the Lord amongst them, and to 
preach repentance to them.” 

Into what strange acts his theory of 
Divine inspiration led him! We ean not 
forbear quoting here a most striking and 
remarkable scene, which he describes as 
follows: “As [ was walking with several 
friends, [ lifted up mine eyes and saw three 
steeple-house spires, and they struck at my 
life. Lasked them what place that was. 
They said Lichfield. Immediately the 
word of the Lord came to me that I must 
vo thither. Being come to the house we 
were going to, I wished friends to walk 
into the house, saying nothing to them 
whither I was to go. 


As soon as they were 
gone, I stept away, and went by my eye 
over hedge and ditch until 1 came within 
a mile of Lichfield, where, in a great field, 
shepherds were keeping their sheep. Then 
was I commanded by the Lord to put off 
I stood still, for it was winter, 
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and the word of the Lord was like fire in | 
me. Sol put off my shoes, and left them 
with the shepherds, and the poor shep- 
herds trembled, and were astonished. 
Then I walked on about a mile, and as 
soon as I was got within the city, the 
word of the Lord came to me again, say- | 
ing, ‘Cry, WOE TO THE BLOODY CITY OF | 
LICHFIELD!’ So I went up and down the | 
streets, crying with a loud voice, * WOE TO 
THE BLOODY CITY OF LICHFIELD!’ It be- | 
ing market-day, I went into the market- 
place, to and fro in the several parts of it, 
and made stands, crying, * WOE TO THE | 
BLOODY CITY OF LICHFIELD!) And no 
one laid hands on me. As I went thus | 
erying through the streets, there seemed 
to me a channel of blood running down 
the streets, and the market-place appear- 
ed like a pool of blood. When I had de 
clared what was upon me, and felt my- 
self clear, 1 went out of the town in peace; | 
and returning to the shepherds, gave them 
some money, and took my shoes of them | 
again. But the fire of the Lord was so in 
my feet, and all over me, that I did not 
matter to put on my shoes again, and was 
at a stand whether I should or no, till I 
got freedom from the Lord todoso; then, 


after I had washed my feet, I put on my 
shoes again.” 


from words. 


And so he went forth into the world, 
preaching repentance unto the people. 
At fairs, at market-places, wherever there 
was revelry and merriment, there would 
he appear, reminding them that their life 


| was but a span, and calling upon them to 


repent, and turn their eyes toward an 
eternal hereafter. 

Great crowds gathered to hear him 
preach, and wherever they so gathered 
‘*the Lord opened his lips and he spake 
to them.” He often describes those gath- 
erings in his very simple words, such, for 
instance, as the following: ‘‘I passed to 
another town, where was another great 
meeting, the old priest [a late convert} be- 
ing with me; and there came many pro- 
fessors [of religion| of several sorts to it. 
I sat in a hay-stack, and said nothing for 
some hours, for I was to famish them 
The professors would ever 
and anon be speaking to the old priest, 


| and asking him when I would begin, and 


when I would speak. He bade them 
wait, and told them that the people wait- 
ed upon Christ a long time before He 
spoke. At last I was moved of the Lord 
to speak; and they were struck by the 
Lord’s power., The word of life reach- 
ed them, and there was a general con- 
vincement amongst them.” 
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“THE WORD OF THE LORD CAME TO ME, SAYING, 


“CRY, WOE TO THE BLOODY 


CITY OF LICHFIELD!” 
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a magistrate, one of the most eru 
much-suffering sect, who, ousting 
gave him into the hands of the eonst 
With instructions to have him se 
He Savs They led me about a qua 
a mile, some taking hold of my eolla 
by my arms and shoulders, who shox 
dragged me along. When they had 
me to the COMLMLON TOSS side amu 
following, the constables and othe 
cers gave me some blows over my 
with their willow rods, and thrust 
among the rude multitude: who, ha 
furnished themselves with stones 
stakes, holm or holly bushes, fel] 
me, and beat me on my head, arms 
shoulders till they had deprived mi 
sense, so that I fell down upon the 
COMMON, When | recovered again 
saw myself lying in a watery comny 
and the people standing about me, | 
still a little while, and the power of 
Lord sprang through me, and the ete: 
refreshings revived me: so that L stood 
again in the strengthening power of 
eternal God, and stretching out my ai 
amongst them, I said, in a loud voi 
‘Strike again; here are my arms, my he 
and my cheeks.’ There was in the « 
pany a mason, a professor, but a rude 
low, who with his walking rule-staff 
me a blow with all his might just o 
the back of my hand, as it was stretch: 
out; with which blow my hand was 
bruised and my arm so benumbed that 
could not draw it to me again: so t 
some of the people cried, * He hath spo 
his arm from ever having the use of 
any more.’ But I looked at it in thi 
of God (for I was in the love of God t 
that persecuted me), and after a while th 
Lord’s power sprang through me agai 
and through my hand and arm, so that i 
NS moment I recovered strength in my hand 
PAN eed | = yr ye 1 and arm in the sight of them all. The: 
“+ 


| \ : C } | they began to fall out amongst themselves 


Then was I moved of the Lord to come u 

BAR AN LU BALSTAUK, ASD SAUD ANGIAING “SUR” Spain tHrOugl tne milust OL tie people and 
ee ener go into Ulverstone market. It was tli 
manner of the persecutors of that countrs 

What there was in his teaching so es- | for twenty or forty to fall upon one man 
pecially hateful to the people it is hard to | They fell so upon Friends in many places 
tell, but hateful it certainly was. It is | so that they could hardly pass the hig! 
almost incredible to believe that which! ways, stoning, beating, and breakin; 
one reads of the persecution of this people, | their heads.” 
but the evidence of such persecution is This was no peculiar instance, fo 
only too well founded. wherever this unhappy sect had establis! 

Fox had been ** holding forth” in a cer- | ed itself we find the same record of abuse 
tain ** steeple-house” when there entered | and persecution. 








wis 
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Sieh iy 
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perse tion Was turned to a practical 
} 


In time, however, the universal 
situation, unintluenced 


ition that they had sutfered for so lone | the 


gradually diminished; a reaction of pop- | considerations 


lar sympathy began to manifest itself, Although duri 


ind in direct ratio with this increase f the popula 


sympathy the more outrageous acts of Q) lakers was le 
fanaticism grew less frequent It became 
» longer a common sight in certain of 
e midland districts of England to see a 
in clad in sackeloth, girded about thi 
ns, appear in a church during divin 


Men 


service to interrupt the ceremonies 


of more reasonable and better-balanced ; 
ninds began to join with them, for there | the bettering of mdition, and 
vas much that was most excellent in their | to consider what 

rinciples, and such as was worthy to sur- | they should turn for shelter L peace 
ive, as it has, the storms that swept over Althoug ib Little as actually Known 
of that great New World: Os ie Atlan 


hem, 
At this time, too, a great change was | tie 
a political reaction was tak- | dred and 


Which had been discovered some hun 
mpending: vears before, the English 
ng place that resulted in the restoration | masses, as 


f the Stuarts once more to the throne of | of their own co intrymen had made 
time to time 


reaction, | Wav across the ocean from 


were aware that some 


then 


England. It was a_ bloodless 
ut it was none the less pregnant with settling alone that vast stretch of sea 
interest to every branch of the bodies pol board that reaches from the Carolinas to 
tic and social. 


For vears the struggle that had stirred 
England to the core was a religious rath 
er than a political conflict; but now, with 
the reactionary wave, the mind of the na 
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that there 


land, so far 


Old World 


» middle of 

all know 

land the Vy were 

’ . ian 

VECTL TN pris 

H Lavery yorme 
n Kaste rh New Jer 
Rhode Isl 


found them such 
the world 

a land and 
MmiselVes And 
ip-load after Siiip 
a peopl 


er is hon 


eing the son ¢ a fa 
His name was Will 
destined to 

oes of time 
as long as 


ipheld on the 


] 
and mighty 


lence 
ver merited 


wd, however, iis blogra 


ifted him intoa position equal 


lothing him with most ex 
tributes of c@reatness In 


ecomes the wisest of states 


noblest of men, without blemish, 


fear, 


ottact he w 


Kndowed \\ it] 


DOSSESNE 


; 
LO Make 


men 


COMMON 


al 
SE LISE 


him 


and without fault In point 


ood, honest, upright man 

especial ability, hie 
r intellect, good sterling 
and enough of the ** Adam” 
fit companion to his fellow 


He appears at least advantage 
his voung college days 
ve see him vacillating, unee rtain, 
anced in hischaracter. At one time 
to his inmost heart by religious con) 
at another he appears asa flippan t 
youth of the French school And 
throughout his greener years hie app 
swaved, now this Way and now ti 
any stronger character with Whom he 
porarily came in contact directed hij 

In the pages of Pepys’s Diarv we 
him in one of these his youthful ph 
He says in one place: ‘* Mr. Penn, Sir W 
lami s son, is come back from France 
come to visit my wife: a most modish yp. 
son, grown, she savs, a fine gentlema 
Again he says: **Comes Mr. Penn to 
me: | perceive something of learnin 
hath wot, but a rreat deal, if not too n 


of the vanity of French garb, and aff 


manner of speech and gait.” A y 
sO previous to the time of this enti 
was so far influenced by a well-k 
Quake r preacher of Oxford as seri 
to contemplate joining that sect \\ 
this reached his father’s ears, he was ] 
ed unceremoniously across to the ¢ 
nent, where we see how quickly 
cured of his proclivities 

As a man, this lack of ballast app 
to have passed away his convictions ere 
stronger, his character more determine 
and his life consistent W hen old enous 
to become thoroughly established 11 
religious principles, he never abated 
hairs-breadth from the standard he too 
He is even known to have gone so fat 
to remain covered in the ** presence 
one of the articles of lis faith was to 1 
move his hat to no man, and he obeye 
the mandate implicitly 

An amusing and well-authenticated ac 
count is told of him in connection 
his patron, James II. Shortly after 
aceession of that monarch, Penn was ad 
mitted to an audience. He found 


King standing, surrounded by several 
his courtiers. The Friend entered, as 
had been used to do when James was Duke 

f York, without uncovering. Immed 
ately, with a great show of deference, the 
King removed his hat. 

“Why dost thou take off thy hat 
asked Penn, rather taken aback. 

** Because,” answered James, dryly, ** | 
am accustomed now to seeing only one 
man in the company covered.” 

Such was the man who was destined to 
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dd when the Quakers first began to di 
their attention to America. infant colo 
had been planted here and therein that 
At the time of E] 
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off world. 
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speedily 
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the present day 
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Still it was known that infant colonies 
various nationalities had been plant d 
now seattered along the whole 
to Mann 


their wav to 


ad were 


board from Florida sory 
igee Quakers had made 
tain of these ( olon. Ss. aS has heen said 
ieir reception in New England was such 
s hardly to encourage further emigra 
and although those who found their 
to Duteh New 
land were more fortunate in 


lace that could be 
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and Catholie 
then 
found a 


Jerse \ 


they had not 


1OMS, 


made peculiarly their 
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\t last, however, after lone waiting, it 
the 


emed as though an opportunity for 


entringe of such a settlement began to 


ippear. 
When the Duteh provinces in America 
of the 


English crown, the King had graciously 


came by conquest into possessio1 


made a present of the whole of that vast 
tract of new-settied country to his bro 
ther, his Royal Highness the Duke of 
York. His Royal Highness had in turn 
granted that portion of his territory now 
comprising the State of New Jersey to his 


imble servants Lord Berkeley and Sir 


At that time (about 1665 
the northeastern part of this province had 


George Carteret. 


egun to be sparsely settled here and 
there. 
houses, and was the capital of the pro 


vince. Middletown, too, had been plant 


Elizabethtown had grown to four 
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still 
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his attention wholly to the set 
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the Jerseys, and, as his letters afterward 


showed, he 
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was to him heretofore an almost 
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finally determined to found a province 
there himself, not in the loose, unsystemat 


ic way in which West Jersey was being 





HARPER’S NEW 


Vitha cood internal 


indation and sup 
move upon 
does upon 

vicek had not 
Wi 
led i 


1ood Liam 


provine 
nd him inquiring more close 


‘aplic boundaries, and the 


far-off country across the 
America granted to the 
comprised all the 
the 

Ne \ Jersey. 


1 } 
southern bound 


territory 
DO indaries ot 


and 


York and the 
Ss of Marvland and 


tract of country 


northern bound 
Delaware lay a 
west of the Dela 
It commanded a broad wa 
isily navigable for the lar 


the whole extent of 


raliong 

and giving aecess from 
oceah one hundred 
covered with a 


lderness of 


v1} 
- extreme, 


vening vales 


in the 
an able 
W hie 8 


into a 


eomMmmandaer 

is transformed 
mona vith others who had 
rendered equ \ ( ble service 


Pa could 


best ser O by serving 


under 
rliame1 now 
' 
His 
Kin 


I rom 


ne seems to have 


records We have of 


fhitn 


| : , 
been a frank, rugged 


little accustomed to the finer shades 


He was 


OO COMMON 


Thal 
no carpet knight, such 
at Whitehall and St 


it a brave and gallant sailor. 


ry honesty and high merit won 


iv into royal and dueal favor, 


ionesty and merit, rule, did 


as a 
count for very much. 

With the Duke of York, 
ed the navies of 


Admiral, he 


who command 
England as Lord High 
became an especial favorite, 


for the marine war at that time raging 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


between England and the Dutch 


ample opportunity for COUuUragveol 
Will 


win their way into high favor by 
Nor did he negleet suc hoo 
did he perfor 


duties imposed upon him that at 


able such as Sir 


captains, 


service, 


for so well 


tunity, 
reached a position only 
mand tothe Duke himself 
The culminating 
the 
1665. in which the Enelish. after 


second 


pom|l of 


1hIS SE 


was In great naval battle of 


period of humiliation and defeat, 


decisive v ictory over their enemies 
tory largely due to Admiral Penn's 
ty In the delightfully humdrum »p 


of Mr. Samuel Pepys’s Diary we cat 


evlimpse of the jubilation of 
household the 
my Lady Pen’s,” 


Ol OCCUSION 


he says, ** where the 
all joyed, and not a little puffed up 
cood successes of 


their father: and 


service indeed is said to have been d 


by him. Had a great bontire at the 
and I, with Lady 
others, to Mrs. Turner's great 
then down into the street. 


my Pens peopl 
room 
I did give 
boys 4s. among them, and mighty me 
so home to bed, with my heart full of ¢ 
rest and quiet, saving that the consider 
tions of the y ictory is too great for ni 
st ntly to comprehend 

Loud and 


long were the rejoicings 


England, and great the honors best 
upon the man to whom the Glory 
largely due 

Thus we find him at the pinnacle of 
career, Vice-Admiral of England, the 
vorite of a King and a King’s brother 
lauded of a But 
comes to the o 
the 
him, and heid him fora year ort 


nation, an end eame 


.] + { 
h S 7loryv, aS lt iOry ol 


A terrible enemy, rout, seized upi 
wo of | 
gering sutfering, until, as the inseriptio 
on his monument hath it. ** with a gent 

andeven gale, he arrived and anchored j 
his best port at Wamsted, in the county 
and William, his eldest son 


fell heir to his estates. 


of Essex”; 


William had never been a favorite wit] 
hisfather. From the timethat, as a young 
man, he had been sent to Oxford, he wa 
the Admiral’s 
William regarded the Quaker principles 
of his son with all the detestation that a 
man of the world feels for any peculiari 
ty or eccentricity, whether mundane on 
There constant 
cession of disagreements between them, 


as a thorn in side. Sin 


otherwise. was a suc 








ADMIRAL LOST ALL CONTROL OF HIMSELF, AND 


William, in 
ot 


his hat, even in 


last when 


earnest 


minating at 
the 
er, refused 


te of request his fa 


to remove 
presence of the King and the Duke of 
the 


and 


rk This refusal much; 
lost all 


i rave ordered his son to quit the house, 


Was too 


imiral control of himself, 


| never show his face beneath the pa 
rnal roofagain. Thena family ** scene 
Lady Penn and Mistress Pegey wept 
d William, feeling all the dignity of a 
wtyr upon him, marched out with the 
evitable hat firmly fixed upon his head. 
ward \dmiral’s life, 
»wever, When the disease held him in its 


the close of the 
reest grip, he and his son were recon 
ed, 
id were more inclined to bear and for 
ear toward one another. So it was that 
t his father’s death William fell heir to 
s estates in spite of his Quaker pro 


Both had grown some vears older, 


vities. 

When those estates came to be finally 
ttled, it was found that the crown still 
ved the Admiral a balance of £16,000, 
r services rendered both in the Dutch 
var and in the position he formerly held 
is Comptroller of the Navy. It was this 
that gave William aclaim upon the King, 


of 


pelitloning 


Whiicl advantage by 


Lot that territory 


upon which as a proper 


iocality ite) tt proposed settlement of 


) ers 
(Wuakel 
The 


WasS WILLING to 


poor Shiftiess tmpec 


MaKe ALY 
ever uf he CO ild thereby 
ment of his just debts 

have vranted the 


America if he 


seems to have been no trouble in th: 


LeSS 


could have done so 


from 


Duke of York, 


and the delays incident upon the unravel 


rection; the greatest ditliculty 


arose 
the contlicting « 


the 


ling of an almost in tangle of 


terminable 
red t ipe connect d with a transfer of such 
But 


must have an end some time, so at last 


extent even the delays of the la 


the 
matter was brought to a sat stactory con 
William Penn, the Q 


pamphleteer, who had sutfered imprison 


clusion, and iaker 


ment at Newgate, and insult and obloquy 


at the hands of magistrates and people 


found himself the most considerabl 


pri 


ver Saw 


vate landed proprietor the world ¢ 


{ 





HARPER 


ing himself that endowed 
that it 
a seml-apology, 
which it 
written immediately 


it} 
yitil 


with 


the hame yet 
thus 
Manner mM came 


aft 


iad been finally confirmed to 


ter 


ue Le 


was still warm and 


He says 


ju 


1IS SUCCReSS 


in hand here, know that 


many \ itings, watehings, solicitings, 


nd disputes in council, this day my country 


ot 
by 


is contirmed to me under the great seal 
England, with large 


the 1 


honors and privileges, 


une of Pennsylvania: a name the King 
vould give it in honor 
New Wales 
try, but Pen be thre i head —Pen- 
maen Mawr in Wales, Penrith in Cumber 


land, and Penn in Buckinghamshire, the high 


of my father. I chose 


being, as this, a pretty hilly 


Welsh for 
and 


coun- 


ny 


est land in England called this Pennsylvania, 
which is high r head 
posed, when 1} secretary, a 
fused to have it called New Wales, Sylvania, 
and the King added Penn to it; and though I 
much opposed it, and went to the King to have 

struck ‘ 


' 
for i 


woodlands; 


pro- 
Welshman, re 


out and altered, he said it was pass 


ed, and would take it upon h 


the 


could 
to 
be 


md 


is hol 


twenty move under-secretary 


for I feared lest it might 


looked upon 


is Vanity Mi 
just thing, and my t H uy 7] to 
me throug! wan | Cl vill, I believe, 


bless ane nation I shall 


have a government that it 
will be 


That mu 


to some at 


been a 
W hitehall 


ray, bri 


eurious seene 


when, in the midst 


lliant, volatile assembly, only 
the 
other a Quaker who asked that 
might affixed to a 


Vas cle stined to hye eome a 


two men remained covered one a 


King, the 
his name 


that 


not be 


pro 
vince creat 
and influential commonwealth 

Under the charter thus granted, Penn 
was vested with powers that gave him al 
most the 


rights of an independent prince 


He was permitted to make laws, and levy 
taxes and IM posts, subject only to confir 
mation 


by an assembly of the representa 


tives of the people. He was authorized to 
appoint magistrates and judges, and pos 
sessed all the authority of a Captain-Gen 


6S] 


of March, a.p. 1 Hazard in his Annals 
(0) ument, which 
in the office of 


irg, is written on 


narkable dO 


iwlish handwriting, 

red with red ink, and the borders 
1 th | ildie devices.” The 
r, seems to point to the 

this is not the original patent granted to 


it onlv an officially attested copy 
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eral to ** levy, muster, and train al] 
men,” and ‘* to make war upon sea 
against pirates, robbers, or barbary 
tions,” besides other rights and pr 
of an extreme executive character 
His first care was to direct a | 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
ing them of his grant from the Kine 
the same time he assured them of 
tention of dealing honestly and just 
them In one passage of the conim 
* You shall be goverivi 
tirely by laws of your own making 


tion he Says: 


live a free, and, if you will, a sober a 
dustrious people.” 

After dispatching this notificatioy 
vether with certain letters of auth 
from the Kine, he set himself vigorous 
to work framing a constitution, and 
warding prospectuses to various inf! 
tial members of the Society. 

This paper 1s too limited as to space 
isnot of a nature to admit of a disquisit 
upon this constitution, composed as it 
of twenty-four articles. Suffice it to sa 
that its measures were such as to embra 

rudely formulated. to be sure—a dt 
of a re presentative cvovernment such as 


now embodied 


in our Federal Ce 
It has been but little changes 


in Pennsylvania, which remains essent 


OW 
stitution 


ly governed now as it was when this draft 
was first adopted and completed by the As 
sembly, 

In his letters and prospectuses the most 
liberal terms were offered to all who d 
sired to purchase land in the new province 
No flaming inducements were set forth to 
cajole people into securing shares in his 
country. He stated precisely, and witha 
knowledge acquired by long experience in 
business connected with the New World 
just what they might expect if, giving up 
their lands in England, they sought a n¢ 
Hy 
‘T know how much 
people are apt to faney things beyond 
what they are, and that imaginations ar 
creat flatterers of the minds of men, to the 
end that some may delude themselves wit! 
an expectation of an immediate advance 
ment to their conditions, so soon as it shal! 
please God that they arrive; then would | 
have them understand they must look fo 
a winter in their affairs before a sumnx 
comes; they must be willing to be two o 


home for themselves across the ocean 


for instance: 


says, 


three years without some conveniences 
that they enjoy at home.” Further, he 
says, expressing his design in obtaining 








QUAKER AND KING AT 


e grant: ‘‘ As for my country, Leyed the | that an example may bes 
ord in the obtaining of it, and desire that | There may be room there, though not here, 


may not be unworthy of His love, butdo | for such an holy « rperiment 


iat which may answer His kind provi All seemed to be going prosperously 
enee, and serve His truth and people with him; shares were being bought rap 
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me several ship 


already de parted, 


soon following 
ready for 
tory he re 
it iIntorming 
vrant, as Given 


populrou portion S 
come 

posses 

that that portion 

‘KS lands Comprising 

Lx ] iware Com 

1 thi Vin ver and more 

ay Here 

to his plans and 

| ind 


S lmimediate 


* SOT time Tel 


‘that lower 


possession. of 


ne, not only as a protection 

matter of boundaries, such 

ved, but also because 

having undisputed 

ss from the north 

ince to the 
as 


favor that ripene d some vears 


IS PROV 


oOoceall 
is showing 
eal Tri ndship between him, 


then a King, and the Quaker Depending 


upon these signs of princely complacency, 
for the tracts 
After 
than 


Penn now C } eation 


of land that he so mueh desired 


troubles nly a little less intricate 


those att upon the obtaining of the 
roval gran he was at last 
f the 


under two deeds from the Duke. 


contirmed in 
territories 
One of 
town of New 
Castle and all the land comprised in a cir 


the posses On ¢ desired 


deeds eranted him the 


these 


cle the radius of which was a line drawn 
twelve miles from the centre of the tow Re 
lower counties of St 
and W hoor kill, 


The 


Ss second deed Was 


the other was for the 


Jones Kent and 


How 
MUSSEX boundary of the land grant 
a line drawn 
KFenwick’s Is] 
of Mary 
‘thward to the cirele cireum 
bed around New Castle 
The first 


wa Is 


land 


from Cape He hnlopen how 
ard to the 


land, then no 


} 
md) west province 


of these deeds is still in exist 

t] original 
to William Penn that has 
We five on 


of chis deed 


prodandly the on 


or destroved 
; } 
Sle 


t } ] f 


OPrLhnerh porder Of 


page a fae 
Delaware and 
id, separating them from Pennsy] 
fruitful 


ong vear, 


was destined to become a 
of trouble for many a 1 


involving the Penns and Baltimorm 
eval difficulties and costs, that end: 
in 1767; 


ly surveyed and marked out by 


for in that year the line 


perts, Charles Mason and Jeremi 


and has since been known as ** thy 


and Dixon Line.” 
Penn, feeling himself 


in the possesslon of his provines 


prince in his own right, with a 


] 


terway feeding the whole eastern 


his domain, gathered together a nu 


his people among the Society, wrote 
and tender letter of instruction and 
nition to his family, whom he expe 


time to follow him, and departed 


the great ocean, to himself attend 


of his colony and the ad 


planting 
t 


ration of his laws. 


Il1.—THE DEPARTURE 


The old court records of New Cast 
Delaware, bear the following ¢ ntry 

“Oct. 28th, 1682.t 
the 27th day of October, 1622. 
before y® Towne of New Castle in D 
from England, William Penn Esquire, | 
ety of Penluiania, who produced two c 
feotiment from y 
Duke of York and 
Poune of New Castle and twelve myles 
it, and also for y® two Lower Counties W] 
kill Deeds were 
24 August 1682 and persuant to the true | 
Purpose and meaning of his Royall Hight 
in \ sd William Penn | 
Toune of New ¢ 


deeds of Illustrious Pi 


James Albany ete. for 


and St. Jones, w’ch s’d 


same deeds hee y 
ceived 
ve 28th of October 1682.” 


Already 


had made his way to Amet 


possession of y' 


Fenwick, with a numbe) 
Quakers, 
settling near the eastern shore of the Di 
aware, at a where now stands 
Salem. One of 


name Robert Wade, subsequently mov 


spot 


town of this party 
across the river, and some few miles { 
ther northward, to where a_ prosper 
settlement of Dutch and Swedes had gat 
ered together into a little village ca 
Upland, now known as Chester. H 
probably was the first Quaker that sett 
within the borders of what afterward 
the Province of Pennsylvania. But fr 
the time when Penn his ro 
patent of 1681, immigrants began rapi 
pouring into the 


received 


country, until set 
unt of the provincial tre 

irveving of the M 
found in Harper's Maga 


‘ulminate the st 
Dixon line 


September, 


ean 
1876 


+ Old stvle (November 7 by Gregorian calendar 





THE EARLY QUAKERS IN ENGLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA 


\ aa tose 


bik Cun euhur 


Wirdurg and Having 


1 
were scattered alone the V¢ 


of the Delaware River from 
vikill to New Castle Such w: 

f that province when the Propri 
rland on t irst day 


set sail from En 
September, in the vear of 

dred and eighty-two 
(one can picture the scene to one’s self, 


day in the early autumn, when the 
d ship Welcome, 300 tons burden, Rob 
Greenaway, master, lay at Deal, with 
» consorts. waiting for its cargo of one 

lred human beings, with all their hopes 
| fears, expectations and doubts. What 
muustle! What a running hither and 


ther What a clattering of pots and 

and household utensils, : blended 

hubbub of nomses of 

n, squealing swine, I 

‘wine shee p. CPOWING Cor ks, and sho 

of petticoated sailors stowing a 

promiscuous cargo of the voyag 

can imagine the loungers 

it, gaping at the people 

mut to sail away across the ocean 
sundless, mysterious stretch of imme 

wondering what manne } 
as toward which they wer t ni l acher ! thie ( 
1elr faces ‘ vy simple words ] 


And now at length the last long sorrow- | plunge that told th ne more of 
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oe 











THE DEPARTURE OF 


ir number was left behind as they sail 
laway to the westward 
that 


emigrants 


known of the horrors of 


One of the 
that characterizes 
te, coneerning the 

e Governor for 
The 


Was Very ad 


1 evood econ 
William 


ous to all the 


Penn 
company His sin 


>was manifested in contributing 








THE ** WELCOME 


to the necessities of many who were si 
with small-pox on board, of which mor 
than thirty died. 
had many good meetings on board 

At last, however, on the 24th of October 
the Welcome rounded the Capes of Dela 


During the passage w« 


ware Bay,+ and sailed with even and get 


stimony of Richard Townsend 
a letter to the Board of Trade, 
f his arrival in America as the 24th of Oct 


As the records at New Castle place it upor 


Penn gives t 





QUAKERS IN 
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COMMISSIONER 


deed the winter in their affairs befor 
summer Came But through their i 
try, temperance, and economy their s 
persecuted people found | mer came at last, bringing with it iner 
st for themselves, | of power and wealth, until the fruits 
in peace and make | that season are such as we of the pres 
ionored word in the com- | day behold them. Where they fou 
have spoken ol measureless wilde rhness of forest, \ 
how Penn sailed up hold a country teeming with popul itl 
V1 it the name of | ripe in wealth, and strong in the b 


with Caleb Pusey | cent government which they founded 
well-known Chester Mills William Penn was destined never to ¢ 
upplied that part of the pro- | tablish himself in this country as he des 
flour necessary for its life; | to do; twice he atte mpted it, but in bot 
‘boat, and made his way | cases, after a short stay, he returned ag 
r, founding a city on a} to England. His proy ince never broug 
een two rivers, and ecall- | him anything but trouble and perplexit 
or ** Brotherly Love,” | But such a government as he establish 


everlasting monu and sucha land as he planted, are in then 


‘h knotted the mem selves sufficient compensation for the be 


ther endeavor of any man’s life. They wi 

carry his name down through many year 
of time, in the emptiness of which it would 
long since have been forgotten but for this 


his ripest life’s work. 








PORDENONE. 


Harp by the Church of Saint S 
Under the colonnade of the Aug 
Every day, as | passed, | 
Painted upon the ancient 

By a great master of old, 

While he wrought the 


Into the sacred and fam 


Long ago the monks from l 

Wistful and fat and slow looking backward, | 
Out through the iptured doorway, and down tl 
Cowled and sandaled and beaded, ¢ } lump and yy 
And in my day their cells ‘e barracks for Austria 
Who in their turn have fol ugustinian 


As to the frescoes little remaine vork ones 


wicl 


Vv" 


Summer and winter weather three « 


Plaster had fallen, and ft unsightly blotches of 


Wanton and stupid neglect hal done its worst to 


Yet to the sympathetic and reverent eye was apparent 

Where the careless glance but found, in expanses ol 

Touches of incoherent color and lines interrupted 

Somewhat still of the life of surpassing splendor and glory 
Filling the frescoes once; and here and there was a figure 
Standing apart, and out from the common decay : confusion 
Flushed with immortal youth and inefface: 

Such as that figure of Eve in pathetic 

Taking—the tourist remembers—the 


As is her well-known custom in thousands of 


Il] 
I could make out the much bepainted Biblica 
When I had patience e1 
Cain killing Abel, his Brother—the merest 
Noah’s Debauch—the trunk of i 
And the garment, borne bac] 
Abraham o 
Abraham ’s lifted knife held back 
Martyrdom of Saint Stephen 
And the Conversion of Paul 
Held across the back of a prostrate horse 
But when I looked at the fae f that te 
Eve in the fresco there, and, in Venice 
] 
I 


1 nm m : 
ough The Temptation, of 


) 
l 
> 


ss 
{fring Isaae—no vi 


ace O 


As I must fain believe (the lovely da 
Who was her father’s Saint Barbar 
Such a meaning and life shone forth fr imate preset 


As eould restore thos¢ vague and i tual piet 
With their pristine colors, and fill tl vitl ight and -witl 


ires, 


Nay, sometimes it could blind me to all tl resent about me 
Till I beheld no more the sausag 

Where they stood on guard beside one 

Nor the sentinel beggars that watched the approach 

Neither the bigolanti, the broad-backed Friul maidens 
Drawing the water with clatter and splashing, and laughter 
Out of the carven well in the midst of the court of the Con 


] ] 
} 


No, not even the one with the mole on her cheek and the 





1} } 


sed beauty upon 
stand forth her 


visible pres 
vord and strike 


Into her bosom! 
heart’s blood would stream from the painting 
that look is marvellous 


11 fe 
r1ve MV Salvation 


But | ne 


fool about vou here 


V VS6 If bette 
before 


from vour violet eves. Violante. 


madness.” The painter 
silently pondered, 


lar who listened, 

work of the painter 

sphemed vehind his mustaches 
uchsafeth to 


ti 


1 } 
Who adore 


clory 
of that heavenly maiden 
VISIONS: 
Set them, 
‘aped me 


I 
1 4 
hitted 


i) Noon 


titterine 


ar Porde nones conte SSION 


ove, and whose portrait 


iessed that 


his visions 


who constanth lundered 
subject 

Stephen the Martyr, 
into Ee -} 


I pray you!” 


labor 
| pathos, 
ice il the F ioli, was 


a contempor 


the most eminent Venetian painters 





PORDENONE 


And when the dull old 


Visions and painter 


Pordenone half envie¢ 
“For in my own,” he n 
That I believe torpid age 
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Than this manhood of mine that has climbed aloft to discover 
Heights which I never can reach, and bright on the pinnacle standing 
[rn the nfading light, my rival crowned victor above me 

If I could hint what I feel, what forever escapes from my pencil, 

\ after-time should know my will was not less than my failure, 

Nor should any one dare remember me me rely in pits 

\ | should read my sorrows and do my discomfiture homage, 

Paving Not meanly at any time this painter meant or endeavored 
His is the anguish of one who falls short of the highest achievement 
Conseious of doing his utmost, and knowing how vast his defeat is 
Life, if he would, might have had some second guerdon to give him 


But he would only the first and behold! Let us honor 

Grief such as his must have been: no other sorrow can match it! 

There are certainly some things here that are nobly imagined 

Look! here is masterly power in this play of lght, and these shadows 
Boldly are massed; and what color! One can well understand Buonarott 
ng the sight of his Curtius was worth the whole journey from Floren 





least never less than his work—you can feel it 





\s you can feel in ian’s the painter's inferior spirit. 
He and this Pordenone, you know, were rivals; and Titian 
Knew how to paint to the popular humor, and spared not 
Foul means or fair (his way with rivals) to crush Pordenone, 
Who with an equal chance’ 
‘* Alas, if the whole world should tell me 
[ was his equal in art, and the le could save me from torment, 
So must I be lost, for my soul could never believe it! 
Nay, let my enyy snarl as fierce as it will at his glory, 
Still, when I look on his work, my soul makes obeisance within me, 
Humbling itself before the touch that shall never be equalled.” 





As one who sleeps in continual noise is wakened by silence, 

So Pordenone was roused from these thoughts anon by the sudden 

Hush that had fallen upon the garrulous group of his pupils; 

And ere he turned half-way with instinctive looks of inquiry, 

He was already warned, with a shock at the heart, of a presence 

Long attended, not feared; and he laid one hand on his sword-hilt, 

Seizing the sheath with the other hand, that the palette had dropped from 
ien he fronted Titian, who stood with his arms lightly folded, 

id with a curious smile, half of sarcasm, half of compassion, 

Bent on the embattled painter, cried: a Your slave, Messer Antonio! 

What good friend has played this bitter jest with your humor ? 

As [ beheld you just now full-armed with your pencil and palette, 

[ was half awed by your might; but these sorry trappings of bravo 

Make me believe you less fit to be the rival of Titian, 

Hlere in the peace ful ealm of our well-ordered city of Venice, 

Than to take service under some Spanish lordling at Naples, 


ork that can not wait for the poison.” 


flushed with anger and shame to be taken 
\t an unguarded point; but he answered with scornful defiance: 

Oh, you are come, I see, with the favorite weapon of Titian, 

And you would make a battle of words. If you care for my counsel, 
Listen to me: I say you are skillfuler far in my absence, 

And your tongue can inflict a keener and deadlier mischief 


When it is dipped in poisonous lies, and wielded in secret.” 
Nay, then,” Titian responded, ‘‘methinks that our friend Aretino* 






r him for a portrait with his dagger is well known, 

















poet of Venice, and a friend of Titian, whose house he frequented. 





PORDENONE 


much better etfeet than either of 
Messer Robusti has 1 asured our 
has grown shvyer ton 
you hot heard the 
make him the 
his naked dirk he 
the poet made free 

lt would Imimortalize my 


suubtless the tale is not 


foun Phen 
vood indeed! Your breadth 
mah living Surpasses; those heads are 
Buonarottl wi vhen he said 
repaid hin he | nd cost 
e world i the f 
ae inarm 
eood | } ‘ you 
friends, Pordenone 


7 | spore your whole 
life beat again in 


L think, somet 


Suddenly over shoulder of 


smiling, mahenly intent—-th irrilous poet 
You know—all the world Oray 
y and he were no frien Sorrows 
hurt that Titian 
Greater than any living, and 


\s would have left vou 


have b 
nown and such ¢ 
| Ee 4 - a4 
both dull VOnun Wi 
Loud laughed the listening 
Stirring the 


\ 


\\ 


POO 
group at tin 

. | t +} 

gall to its depths in 

ho with his tremulous fingers tapped 


\nswering naught as yet. Anon the 
| ranging from Pordenone’s 


ith an absent light On Its Marve 
slow recognition, with ** Ha! Violante 
ully as to the subject, he cack! 


What have we here / More Ma 


The words had scarce 
shed upon him, and elutehing his thro 
r the seaffolding’s edge in air, and 
rashinge down on the pave of tl 


he e@louter 


around painter and poet alike wound 
Solely, until the bewildered pupils could cor 
Then, as the foes relaxed th 


4 a embrace 
White, one with rage and the other with 


} 


Grimly the great master smiled You 


Than you have been for some time rT 


fi 
Kast as you may, and be 


hankful poet 
Looking neither to right nor to smiles of the 
Tottered along the platform, ar 

Down to the cloister pave, and b 


Glance, disappeared beneath the 
Titian turned again to t! 


Grorgione (Giorg 


t thirty-four, af 





n 
YO Now 
olad my soul of 
ve are not hers, we are nothing 
ar—or vesterday, even 

itterly, finally parted, 
this child of your soul 

of the rapture 

then, not eve 


own: the frame unive 


ou because you are doing 


yours more than [ mi 
perceive and enjoy it, 
least of 

look on 
ir pride 
to-mort 


+}, 
th) 


Oh Our 
than 
miderft 

living 


nt wumort 
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La 
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that linging to the places the re 
In me) 


pro 


thre 


tioned here reeords of the 


Ppiaces \ 


vess ol Tom hag is and the cruelty of 


Doones meet one at every turn, till one 


ins to believe the wh vel. and is 


= Lay 
AP i BS 98 PA Sh 


SS 


Therefore we began with coast scenery, 
after leaving Barnstaple over the parapet 
of whose bridge Tom Fageus, the gallant 
highwayman, leaped that wonderful mare 


of his when the soldiers had beset him be 
hind and before, and swam safely to land 
Wi 


ven 


again rode on the top of a stage 
by a gentleman-driver to 
that village which hangs on the 


the 


coach dr 
C‘lovelly 
face of cliff like a snail on one of its 
walls cts 
is that 
might have w 


Ruin 


overcoat 


own an experience to take 
Our Goldfinch (for he 
the Road to 
was a dapper little fellow in light 
light hat, light hair 
and light mustache and light blue eyes 
an atfeeted little leer in He 
Was as excitable as champagne with the 
half cut, 
high box-seat with perilous vivacity. 


sucha riae 


ilked out of 
] 


and with 


with them. 


his 
He 


leaned over backward and exchanged con 


and daneed about on 


wires 


fidences with the guard; he bent sideways 
to throw pretty girls a kiss, or to touch up 
some straggling youngster by the road 
he flourished and ogled and nodded 
while he drove like Jehu. 


side: 


and chattered. 


| creat 


It was Bideford 
principal village through which 
ed, the full of far 


WwaZons and donkey 


market-dav at 


roads 
little 
by old women, so that our Goldfine} 


He drove 


and were 


carts «d 


plenty of things to pass 


with its fou 
horses at full gallop up hill and dow: 
within half an inch of every vehicl 

passed; and we looked down from ou 
airy heights upon the box to see the po 
old 
as we tore by them, and trying in va 
to tuck their obstinate donkeys a 
closer into the hedge. 


thundering coach 


market-women crouching in terro 

litt] 
One plucky litt 
black pony raced us for a mile or tw 
and as we rushed along in our swayil 
pace, it seemed as if we must topple ove: 
upon that insignificant little go-eart so fai 
below us. But Goldfinch proved equal 1 


He 


exciting drive, howeve) 


the occasion, and nobody was hurt. 
gave US a very 
and took his half-crown tip at the end of 
it with a coachman-like indifference that 
did credit to his powers as an actor 

This is not the place to dwell upon the 
quaint charm of Clovelly, 
nating of villages, whose little inn is si 


most fase) 
full of old china that one is almost erowd 
ed out by the plates and tea-cups, and 
whose only street is a staircase that leads 


down into the sea. We went next by an 
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er coach to Lynton, and 
ethe Doone legends fair 
egan to surround us 
The whole coast of North 
von is a series of rocky headlands 
tinge out into the sea, and holding be 
een their stretching arms deep fertile 
ooded called (pro 
inced watered 
| of trout, and, in the autumn, salmon 


valleys combe Ss 


coonles), by streams 

twenty pounds weight are not uncom 
m, While mullet and bass come in with 
tide the 
West Lynn, meet in the village of Lyn 
vuth, and rusn roaring over their rocky 
the while mountain 
iteau, four hundred feet 
Lynton, with 


Two rivers, the East and 


i into sea, on a 
higher, stands 
its almost 


village of 
lian beauty of vegetation. A narrow 
tle road, whose walls are hung with a 
curiant tapestry of ferns and ivies and 
ssoming vines, goes corkserewing down 
mm Lynton to Lynmouth, and one may 
et more agony on a warm day out of the 
rspiring perpendicularity of that road 
in from any other that we know of. 
rom the terraces of Lynton you look off 
Bristol 
South 


upon 


pon the flashing waters of the 

iannel, and the low of 
Wales lies like a dim white cloud 
ie@ horizon. Countisbury Foreland 
retches its bold bluff, 1100 feet high, on 


coast 


the right of the little bay, and Hollarday 


Hill guards it upon the left the 
the 


harrow 


Be LOW 
overh 


latter, and 


the North 


anging 


Walk, a 


erest of the 


sea, winds 
Vinton 
One 
the 


above 


path leading from the village of L 
f 


famous V; 


about ‘ a 


the vy of Roeks 


to 
walks along 


turt 


a sign of human hab 


mile 


for 
sloping hill-side, the heather, 


and below. with not 


itation to be seen, the active little mount 


ain sheep scrambling out of the way like 


wroats, and the querulous sea-g 


ing their white wings in the 


they dart in and out of the rocky caverns 
at the water’s edge far below the crest of 
turf 

ular towers of the 


Then we come out under the irreg 
Devil's Chimney and 
the Valley 
of Rocks, the Devil’s Cheesewring on the 
left, in 
the foreground. 
plex the eye and the imagination, they 


Ragged Jack, and enter 


upon 


and Castle Rock rising grandly 


These piles of rock per 





are so su of a purpose and vet so 


purpose] come from the leafy tei 
races of and pass SO quickly Into 
solate valley, wl the 


ave been making 


abandone | 
nsported 
bowlders 
hidden hy 
Druid 


uae Cc 


lt 
to 


} 
nara 


{ 
i 


> ] 
LOCKS 


oft the wre 


. must 


beeh shaped 


flood subsided 


ends, this Wile 
mount 


alii 


ild 
and 
all 


us of 


once 
+ ; ) } t 1} 
stood ( I { 


h hat its chatelaine having 


refused some petition otfered by a Black 


MAGAZINI 


Monk, he 
lamity and ruin 
the 


poreh 


INVOKE 


family, uu 
the church a lady and a « 
should stand and beekon Baro 
baron led lives of misery after 
till finally a of the 
pentant and returning prodiga 
the 
sister beckoning to him 
porch. 


1 
son HOUSE 


forms of his dead mother 


and 
the 
In vain the Black Monk appr 
and strove to al 


from 


him in the Opp 


ure 
hea 
wafted toget 
the Black M 
leaped headlong into the sea, and the 
tle, with a 


direction: he rushed toward the 
vision, and the three were 


to celestial regions, whil 
sudden crash, fell 
seattered and picturesg ue 
ed the Valley of Roeks 

Is it not that 


mo tie cood fortune 


ruins Hoy 


a pity bo« 


a wuide 
to be able 


KK 


to tel 


this, should think it 


a taie as hnecessa 


add, **Of course this is all legendary: t 
never was a Castle of Lynton or a ¢ 
St. John hereabouts 


always ¢ 


or the * Dene Ss, 


Our home-folk 


‘all 


‘Danes,’ Which is non 


they tell me, than a hollow place, « 


> 
ula 


as the word ‘den’ is,’ 


Lorna Doone 


says John Ridd 
“It isa pretty place 
“though not! 


} 
Laas, 


ung to frighten 
he hath lived in a 


a mistake, 


body inless 


FALLID 


though, whet 
» strange pile of rocks on thi 

e of the valley the ** Devil's Che 
ring,” or i al 


(Cheese) ig, or pre SS, which. indeed 


scoop, ts re name being 
may faney it to resemble. 


[t was in a hole under this pile of irr 
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es that the wis vVoman 


Mother Melldrum, had 


’ } 
“| For the Valle 


ind 


v fern bedding, and folk to be 
distanee from a bank whereon the 
ss.’ Here John Ridd came to cons 
wise-woman toward the end of March 
le weather was. still cold 
reine In the warm days of 
lived ‘in a pleasant cave fi 
ool side of the hill, far inland 
Hawkridge, and close above Torr-Steps 
a wonderful crossing of Barle River, mad 


as everybody knows) by Sati ray the f the roc] 


ger.’ But those dreadful antiquarians, known as ** Jennifred’s Lea} 


who are always contradicting everybod) t the end of the tragedy ‘he angry 
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PORLOCK 


father, unable to obtain justice from the 
under Monmouth, and aft 


defeat of Sedgemoor, rode hastily 


king, enlisted 
er the 


home embarked his family in a small 


boat, and attempted to escape by night: 


but a up, the overloaded boat 
ill were lost 

L685, the great 
deser Doone 

Baron de Wichehalse, of 
Ley Manor, that John Ridd accompanies 
Master Huck: 


in search of a warrant against the Doones; 


storm Cae 


foundered. and board 


This 


SHOW 


ll 
the vear of 


Was In 


storm ibed in Lorna 


and it is to the 


ibaeck, when the latter goes 


vlile it was for 
that 


among the 


ng Jolin’s sister An 
the 


kissi 


the heir to barony was laid 


milk-pans by a cuff from 


he brother's sturdy hand 


up stories at every turn 


} ] ] 
ui along th 


me may pick 


Ss pieturesque coast, with its 
of luxuriant fol 
adlands, myrtle groves 


You 


from 


wonderful combinations 
mad b 


rocky 


l 


ace irren tie 


und shores may gather an 


eXquisite bouquet the top of 


any 
and the thatched roofs of the 
blossom with red and vellow 


: on: : 
stone tall white spikes ol 


penny 


wort, and even tufts of crimson gillyflow 


pinks nestling in the shelter 


t 


ers and clove 
of the chimneys and the dormer-windows. 
But ith 

the took 
and 
village of Porlock. 


the stories of 
the 
the 


our interest Was wW 


Doones, and they us 


first 


over 
border into Somerset to 


quaint little 


VALE 
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AND 


> 


It was while riding home from Poi 
market that John Ridd’s father was 
dered by the Doones: 
to 
made it 


nor is Porloek 


erwise unknown fame. Southey 


Coleridge have illustrious 


Coleridge wrote his ** Kubla Khan” in « 
hous 


boast 


and t 


of its outlying moorland farm 
Some the town 
with the famous Lady Godiva: 
still farther back into the past, Porlock 
the battle-ground of Ohter and Rhoald 
Algarand Harold the Saxon. To Porlo 
appertains Ashley Combe, the seat of tl 
Lord Byro 
daughter, and in a deep cleft of the sar 


connection. too, 


> 


Lovelace who married 
estate lies Culbone, tiniest of villages 
consists of two cottages anda church, t 
latter at least five hundred ve ars old, w 

a tiny porch, a Norman font, and a litt 
octagonal spire that looks like a hand 
by which one might lift the sacred editi: 
ior it is only thirty three fe 
long and twelve broad. In the miniatu 
chureh-yard stands a fine old pedesta 
the of the thn 
generation back, a tall carved cross 
The shady dell is so deep that for thre 
months in the year the sunshine neve) 


] 
avout, 


whieh, within memory 


bore 


comes there. 

The church at Porlock, dedicated to St 
Dubritius, is of the same order of archi 
It has a simi 
lar spire, and a similar pedestal in its yard, 


tecture, but more spacious. 
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nounted, however, by an obeli 
iecross. The church contan 
irkable monuments, one having 


t 


ister full-leneth figures—a knigh 


\ apparently time of Edward III Ling I ro iV th W 


ning under a canopy, with a lion and 
d boar at their feet Tradition says 


by t 


177 
hev were killed 


neighboring forests—a 
invented, as is tradition’s wont, to 
; 
int for the armorial animals afore 


But the most interesting things 

the mural tablets, adorned with bux- | This seems sufficiently perempto 

ingels who might have taken the prize | 1t 1s nothing to the excited warn! 

y baby show for plumpness. The | other departed saint, 

his tombstone, 
mimar 


I 


erubs associated with them did not par In a pony trap 
ce of the angelic adiposity, nor were the high moors Malmsmead, it 
ir countenances of that tvpe which we | search he ruined Doones 
accustomed to connect with beings in It was elisl 
ipable of corporal punishment. In fact, | summer hay 


ist of them had a peculiarly soured and | usual se 
Wind 


] 


road 


ligerent expression as if they had been 
prived of their rights in the matter of 
sh, and were determined to resent it whose 
certain tablet ereete o one William 


001, who died in 1786, bore three of thes 
ld fowl. two above and one below 


ve wer hills to the banks of the 


tne | set, an wn a nh agam 


scription, whose countenances 
n to copy, a thing of beauty being a is, With strange 
vy forever The likenesses are striking hn its back upon the sei 
faithful ; and it will be seen that the |) land Past Oare Ford we 
pper cherubs belong to a new, one-wing bridgved over, past the old church o 
species. Whether they will ever su where Lorna Doone and John Ri 
ersede the Dresden cherubs in the pop married, and then into the deep flowery 
ir favor remains to be seen lanes that are the pride of Devon and 
Outside, in the little church-yard, un- | Somerset, with all their fragrant festoons 
ler the spreading branches of a en rly of roses and honevysuekles, and feathery 
iid yew-tree, we found many curious sp ferns and erimson fox-@loves, and all the 
imens of erave-stone literature Among | floral bravery of this rich season Ther 
Frys was one named Thomas, who | is nothing more beautiful than a Devon 


shire lane, except a Somersetshire lane 


tne 
seemed, from the uncertain character of 





» specimen of what the That was : \ deseription that J 
s the old Northmen call tidd gave of the river, as ‘*strone] 

We were farenough | woven, turned, and torn with the thie 

ind fertile fields took vood: bars of chafed stakes stretched f 


yarren moors, and beautiful | the sides half way across the current 
andseape picturesque. | light outriders of pithy weed, and b 
found to be a little clus of last vear's water-crass trembling n 


thatched cottages, nestled quiet plac s, like a spice rs threads 
e stood an | transparent stillness, with a tint of o 


moving on it And here and there 
sun came in as if his light was sifted, n 


aves and shadovy 


neg dane¢ upon thi W 


the pebbles ? 


But the trees have all 


‘“aSS has eTrowh over 


f, indeed, such there ever were 
found the Bagworthy a lonely but el 
am, still haunted by 
but otherwise rattling 
sunshine through a dee} ; 
idles sloped steeply upward from its baa 

The crimson heather and the pink or 
diffused the hill-sides with a rosy glo 


Ve s ago, tl : Lv. 1 Ul and along the path, whe re the little sprir 


» Doone, the narrow val oozed out, were bright clusters of blue { 


ithe Bagworthy now dance cret-me-nots Path by courtesy som 


inshine was filled with trees; | times there was a sheep-track and some 

ith the exception of a withered | times there was none, but always ther 
ted old orehard and grove near | was the bright, babbling river to be ow 
there is not a tree to be seen. | noisy guide. We walked on, undaunted 
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The two hundred vears d 
and it began to look very 


IV moment meet 


he robber band sallying out from their ‘orn if the brook were meant 
mountain fastnesses We began to. re be tl tr between them Fourteen 
ill the experience of John Ridd’s mother ny mother counted, all very much of 
when she made her first appearance befor 
the terrible Doones. I * walking about hy lies into 
‘Kor she stood at the head of a de p the heart * the wilderness, we were to 
green valley, carved from out the mount Oi t] . the huts, and this is 
ains in a perfect oval, witha fence of sheer whi \ aw Another deep glen, shut 
rock standing round it, eighty feet or a in by the same sloping heather-covered 


hundred high, from whose brink black , hills, suddenly opening at our right hand 


wooded hills swept up to the sky-lin no clitfs, no overhanging trees, not even 
By her side a little river olided out from a bush, but all along the stream, with its 
under-ground with a soft dark babble, un soft dark babble,” heaps and half circles 
awares of daylight; then growing bright- of stone, nearly buried in the turf, and 


VoL. LXV.—No. 390.—53 
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NEW 


hidden by tall ferns and fox-gloves 


The 
h 


house 


one that bore semblance to a 


of: the 


mit bits of stone wall, without 


most 


we made a rough sketch 


others were | 


, 
shape or comeliness 


There eould hot be 
vO hundred 
all 


might 


disappointing ruins. T 
extinguished 
and they 

sties, Or any 


ds, or pig 


ericultural erections 
In the broad 
they had anything 
and 
Not a cle 


home of murder,” 


ymuld see 
murder rapine 
house 
thie 
ind rains of two cen 
their 


fox 


lly washed 


of 


out 
the 


1] 
their blood 


W ekedness i 


nd 


taken 


The 
the 


crimson 
hove fThas 


pia of 


stains 


Some wav bevond the huts our aston 


se . 
ves beheld a small stone cottage of 


We made 
our 
We 


lling of a shephe rd, now 


ventional order 
it we 
identity of the rui 


nee, tl might assure 
the ns 


he awe 


1 his tloeck on the hills, but his 


»and children were at home, and gave 


is 


welcome 
the 


i hearty This shepherde SS 


was not of ornamental Dresden china 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 
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deseription; she had no crook, nor a 
pink ribbons; but she was a jolly, heay 
dame, and literary withal, for she ha 
Doone! We know of a f 
lady not a thousand miles from New Yor 
who said that her son literary 
he did nothing but read novels: 
have authority for the adjective. T 
shepherdess was in 


re ad Lorna 


Was very 
sO 
a state of intense de 
light at our disappointment about the 
ruins, and discussed the situation in that 
soft Somersetshire accent thé 

the language. ‘Kell not 
vind it a beet loike ¢ 
her jolly laugh 


heartiness to 


a buik,”’ she said, wit 


‘Buik’s weel mad’ wy 


it houlds ‘ee loike, and ‘ee can’t put it by 


but there’s nobbut three pairts o’t truth 


Hunnerds up 
added, with a chuckle 

The fact is that the real and the idea 
are as inextricably mixed in the charming 
story of Lorna Doone as the thousand va 


COOLS here 


to see 't.’ she 


rieties of seeds, in the fairy tale, which the 
princess was expected to sort, and it would 
be as difficult t 
The legends of the Doones and of Tom 
Faggus cling to all the north 
Devon and Somerset, and one 


almost » Separate them 


coast of 
is really 
disappointed to have to rein in the imagi 
nation on the very brink of a sea of in 











ey » ny 
P77 2 wry 


kok ab 


squirrel around the circuit of 
i thoroughfare whose every 
The courier of a routine tour, he is 

random trip across the 


our guide We shall 


m, and he awaits us 


But in our present 
st needs look elsewhere for 
it hand I have bespoken hi 





der tuite 


aiscover 
, Or perhaps SUPPPIise 


L- absorbing 


the plumy 


iv from the blossom cu 
fis is the random flight 
\ his the rare pre 


a be iv proloty pe 


episodes 

nh mV random 

te the bee in 

| field 

Would that my wins 
hum that should 
yn the busy hive in 
ese pleasant fields! 
There is something 


very square foot of nature, if on 


nly look with open eyes Indeed, on ¢ 


y hand, the econ 


morphic 


W het 


known our lovely fringed orehi 
Hahenaria fimbriata) nearly all my 
ut only recently did I discover th: 
id looked it in the faee all thes 
th half-intelligent recognition 
onificanece of its flower, its most 
and vital attribute, had « scaped mi 
For years I thought I knew all 
is to be known about our common 
eed I knew the Savory | 
rly sprouts in spring | 
ery natural dependent upon its bo 
‘om the small red beetle, and Stripe 
“ms cate rpillar Its Woolly herds 
leaf, and jewelled nymph 
verlng 
‘nn picked hal : rom 
nectar its plethorie blossoms 
Its floating cloud of si ] 
ivs been m\ delight, and w 
itritious growth and Tener 
id often wondered at the appare) 
ect and inutility of a weed so ric 
din seeming possibilities of 
[ had analy zed its flower, had 
wee at work upor its horns of ple 
ven with all this considerable acq 
ince ‘‘the seeret of a weed's plain 
vas yet denied me IL had fail od and for i og Ing } iv b hy 
beautiful object 


‘over the most remarkable feat hie 
Wondrous aurelia 
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refined beyond mortal skill Verily 
dross of material earth Vie Ids no such }t 
cious metals 

Well may the alehemists of old 
keries of ed by their worldly avarice, have sou 
Inge inease their elusive talisman in these bri 


mumied prince Ss, queens emblems Well, too, might they have 


qadoes that 


mortal sple i cerned, without the test, that ethereal 
marvel of divine ils such as these defy aught but the mer 


tal crucible, that the \ but elude the flan 
iewels and fine |} to ascend and mingle with the light 


is your worship! | gave them being—bright promises fron 
nongall your idle trink- | heaven; textures woven from sunbeams 
modelling and rare! and wrought into this evanescent 


ilart, that isnot | ing-sheet, lent to the slumbering 


» presence of t] 


us | a brief heritage from the spirit world 
the nettle Here we come upon that blessed me 
dow outburst, my infinite dehght 
lustrous | lifetime offerings bend on swaying sta 
iving fires | and nature’s book is bursting with its be« 


marvellous | oning leaves 
unsolved hie 
here are ralli 
ved from the mo 
symbols and . 
less fi v hues under i "eal SINGING shadows and 
te and emerald rlistel where 


iver oremdbossed La DUTTIISH 


and untainted with alloy 





and | Hay 

the folds of crape 

Perchance L tind 
rh) \ | 


ifares of 


lv lichen 
I sought : 
to scour 
testimion 
with a e 
at last t 
me these 


pathos SCEeTTLE d to 


taghos! 


None but miyse lf can ever know the thrill 


perience, When, with mind rapt for the mom« 


of this grim tribute from the tomb, my eve chanced to fal] 


+ 


upon the ground beneath, where among the faded grass | 
TESTIMONY OF THE discovered again that om) ipresent prophecy here 
IMMORTELLES mummy case of the polyphemous moth, from which 





aoU 


flow Mi 
insect 


LLOype 


Nearly 
the eatery] 
the 


SI 


hit 


witl 


SOM 
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The 


it Is 


mpress ol 


ever\ seem, KNOWS 


villat oh to shudder at 
it admitted 


Dut 


ot ten De 


e si 


here 


shv recluse among 


ers that 


piace that 


is this in 


lis 1h 
naturally 
the 
feed amon 
secluding 
nest mace 
ing tlows 
en web 

blossom. ¢ 


powers 


tlowe r-1ie 


mens 


Se¢ 


I wouk ise 1 hiding 
| Rarely 
and 


elie 


dai KTLESS 


the 


f 
PPOuUr 


rs meshes Of a SILK 


i ; J ng ‘With among the 


hn then petal 
the 


Wn 


among 


] 


1as 


Poul 


pence 


a Sha 


pearing 
mented 


with 


Within 
the little hermit 


. F ie 
a formidable ap 


SULPPPise 


perhaps 
beset with spines, orna 


veilow spots, 


banded 
Such 


and 


low and maroon 


is its more common comple X10n 

casionall y we disclose its sle eping ¢l 
lis, an exquisite disguise that well 
win the laurel asa prod ict OF Yi 


Bright indeed 


ure 
try 


IS the sleep ot 
beautiful aurelia if these testimonie 
its dreams 


lit 


A pendent form of solid g 
from beneath with faint flames ot 
here smouldered and half lost ben: 


bloom of ashy silver. or flooded 


tinge of emerald: inlaid here with i 


cent pearl, or 
molten 
vold 


in enamel of volden green 


merged into 
of 


There are strange devices 


mosaic burnishe 


all chased and sculptured W 
art that the 


t] 


Lie microscope is but an eve to 


defies lens, and 

realms of exalted splendor. 

rare jewel that hangs among 
immortelles 

Thus one by one did the weeds a 


the folded and 


\ ield their confidences to me. 


vines blosson 


But, alas 
laden with then 


leaves 


as the vears stole on 


cumulated store of experience and disco. 


ery, there came with them a host of troul 
lous thoughts and testimonies inexpli 

ble. The chrvsalis had become my ensigi 
my unfailing promise of the butterfly 

the butterfly the imago of my aspiratio1 

But on a fated day I saw my idol arrest 


1 in its flight, pouneed upon in mid-air 


et 
torn to pieces, and devoured before m 
eyes by its arch-enemy, the sand-hornet 


and I suddenly was brought to realiz 





‘ROSS LOTS 


MEADOW 


ny boyish fashion, that the 


crorgeous Wing was, after all, but dust 
it this member must soon cease t 


and my eml 


lem of the soul 


eds perish, and inherit the doom, the ob 

ion, of all flesh 

Neither was this all; for, as the reeord | egg an artft | hat holds the 
discovery increased, perplexities innu- | growing fibre in hondage of its whims 


ierable seemed thrust upon me My eat Strange mimi are borne on Le 


aves 
pillar still lived his life of luxury v | bewitched, the tiny bud becomes a tessel 


rysalis shone resplendent in its gold lated tenement, the stem a bastioned castle 


it my butterfly, alas! not only did it | But not invulnerable, for these in turn are 


erish in the dust, but, woe is me! it final- | invaded by the parasite with weapons from 
ceased to appear at all. For, look! false | without New guests are ushered into the 


omise—the gold upon its fair ineasement | tempting domiciles, unbidden patrons that 


ie] 


is faded in corruption, he pear] has dis proc eed to eat the host at his own tal 


ypeared, and where [had learned to watch | and then usurp his luxury 

xv the coming resurrection there now ap What wit 

ars a nameless shape-—a ghoul—an imp- | handed murderers, 

sh throng, perhaps, that gnaw their way | nature is a vast aren ip 
rough the prison sepulchre, and leave in to the world un lit where the 
ieir flight but an empty tainted shell—a | mighty oppre iW 
low mockery, whereon is yet discerni- | versal massacre and destructi 

e the irony of folded wing kev-note of the world’s economy 
If in the figure of the butterfly we wel Consider for the moment how thes 
me the accepted sign of immortality, | thorns upon the rose of life” pierced tl 
ersonating the flight of the soul, what : our Lord Buddha” wl 


Vioen 


ien is the spiritual corre sponde nee OF this 
read ichneumon of the inseet world by 
hose demoniacal intervention the iden 
ty of the perfect being is annihilated, 
ssorbed, and replaced by this 
rogeny 

The parasite is omnipresent 

ould seem almost omnipotent 

ears in endless disguises; an army that 
eoples the air we breathe, and that sows 


roadeast the seeds of destruction NO h hall solve these 


problems 
reature of the insect world is exempt from | of nature? for it is not alone the hiero 
ts attack. glyph of chrysalis or the painted wing, the 

But the vegetable kingdom knows their | figure of resurrected moth or the mockery 
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\ 


that tests our There are stupendous questions even 
1g or inanimate leaves, questions yet unanswered in ope} 
tes our seeking, ing buds, questions that glisten in the an 


form mvVi 


on plumy seeds, riddles in rainbow colors 
mprisoned in a petal, and an endless cat 


echism hangs on many a fragile stem. 


new-born Tern it takes an 


ind mimies the interrogation 





ACROSS LOTS 


hla pile 


side. Asmatl 


vig protrudes from 


airectly at 


How deli 


Ihnts upon 
See the searre: 
tsfrom which tl 
, 

eaves have 


ote this tiny 
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ered glow ? Is it with conse 
shame that this bending 


mantling With erimson blush. \ 


draws its faded gold, and hides ben: 


the lowly leaves or may lt be 


tient econse1rousness Of tha 


vhen, Treed from its 
it shall rise again perrec 
transtigured as a vision t 
faces crowding humbly at its fee 


l t 

W ho shall despoi those ecloiste re d \ 
f blue, and learn the seeret of the 

tian’s chastened heart 2? The veiled mag 





ACROSS LOTS 


Loo was ever 
din the whisper 
ne from its ill 
should the iris shield 

leaved colt’s-foot seek 
er Why indeed, my humble birth 
t, unless from wounded pride lest thi 
d should chance to se¢ thy groveiling 
pring: 
Onee L heard an orehid Say, — Whv do 
petals simulate the swan 7 Why does 
blossom twirl upon its stem, and vet 

fold again with faded bloom 2” Anoth | ting ¢ rd ; seldom } 

long before me, heard that self-same il her tan lndeed, 

ce a great high priest of nature, one | lage botany class is usually ni: 1 

o ** took no private road,” but looked | down to one thie simple r 

through nature up to nature’s God.” Like its cousin the wild gi 
He yielded to the invitation of that mys- | blossoms of this herb are insignificant 
terious flower; he won its confidenee, and | fairs, small bashful thines that hang their 
las since made known, to the wonder of | heads and hue close to the ground at thi 
ie scientific world, the revelation that | skirts of the parent stem As a flower it 
iad lain screened behind a petal, awaiting | is almost a curiosity, and is rarely seen 

rough the ages for its chosen confidant | except by herbalists or students of bot 
id disciple—a revelation that reads like | any ; and its leaf—well, in those days | 

ie mystic chronicle of some realm of | never could discover that it had such a 
vonder-land, illumined with that supernal thing as a leaf How often did Ll seek for 
lamp, in truth, ‘‘the light which never | some such glimpse among my newly pu 
vas on sea or land.” chased package! something tangible 

Here among this blossoming tangle an hint that should @uide me in my dat 
other old acquaintance claims our recog- | search in wood and field; for I 


1] { 


nition, shedding its spicy fragrance as | well that of al ie native drues at the 
we press among its foliage: but not for village store the snakeroot was the ehiet 
thee, thou seeker after similes, for it tells a | desideratum, and I also knew that the 
worldly tale This is the aromatie tansy preseription trade in this commodity 
i name long since supplanted in my men- | entirely supplied by 
tal botany by the more significant if less Huldy Davy 
reneral title of ** Aunt Huldy’s favorite,” | ing 
an herb whose steeped infusion, otherwise 
ycleped ‘‘a blessed mixtur,” this 
erone believed to possess the talisman Fi} an li losed 
earthly immortality But Aunt Huldy ots {nd more 
as a fickle ‘‘ereetur,” and had many fa ral vy. L rememibe 
orites among the ** varbs Sweet-fern | | | 
ind yarrow in their various potions, soups, 


ie boneset, and the snakeroot, her 


te., she literally fed upon; and then there 
} 


is ft 
ief godsend, of whose mysterious habitat 
she alone possessed the secret This lat 
ter plant, season after season, it is believed, 
supplied the coffers of this village simpler 
» the tune of a whole year’s necessities 
Every handful of this herb meant to her a 
reclous equivalent of coin at the village 
store, for the Virginia snakeroot was, and 
s to this day, a drug in great demand, and 
i trusty stand-by in most New England 
villages. oF vself a party f one 
He is no New Englander, certainly, who | put wn tl ore: nj ic L deter 
has never heard of ‘‘snakeroot tea’; but | mined to unlock the mystery But this 
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my botany—almost my 
first Imipetus to turn 
leaves and while | am Consclou 
that in this early essay those pag 
seemed little less than Greel 
me, | remember feeling as I re 
that, Iti its petioled, hastate co? 
date af, and apetalous flower, with 
eynandrous Stamens, sessile, adnate 
xtrorse anthers, and trilobate, truneat 
stigma, ete., the Virginia snakeroot oug 
to make considerable of a sensation 
neighborhood, and I sallied forth with r 
newed eontidenee of success | soug 
out several suspicious-looking plants that 
seemed to look rather extrorse, or @vnal 
drous, or otherwise formidable: but 
availed me little: and after making sad 
havoe among the weeds on right and 
COV Could I left, tugging at stalks of bueloss, spike 
happy thought nard, OINnse ne, and a long companion list 


issistance from turning up a tap-root here, a bulb or tuber 





? 


AC 


length gave up the search in dis 


Tat 


ind, still undaunted, resolved upon a 
practical COULrS*t 

that Aunt Huldy 
No one seemed to 


to 


vell known 


Vas 


] 1] ] 
her WalKS dally 


vhither s] vent, and those eu 


i¢ 


ROSS 


hood 


pahiment 


LOTS 
Tree 
»bserving 
hile 


turned 


mumblin 


] 


aha ¢ 


ones who watched for her return almost catch a word 


+] ; : } ] 
was little satisfaction, for she al 


s came home empty-handed, or at best 


vith a sprig of yarrow, tansy, or equally 
mmon_ herb, the 
orning, bright and early, she would ap 


while on following 
ir at the village store and empty an 
ipronful of these aromatic roots upon the 
unter. 

This gave rise to the general belief that 
of her 
yps gut I knew ditferently. 


carden 
It 


somewhere 


e snakeroot was one 
Was 
crop that was gathered 


nong the mountain woods. Just where, 
ieonly knew, and there was but one way 
finding out her secret, and this way | 
id resolved to take at the first 
And 
walking home in the 
“the w 
taking 


opportunl 
me, for 
return 
with 
eut 


here fortune favored 
ile dark 


from a swim at illows” 


( village boys, a short 
rough a lonely wood, | heard an omi 
us crackling of twigs some vards ahead 

i stopped and listened; it became more 

nd until at | 


shadowy form emerged from the | 


more distinct, ength a 

ishes, 
nd crossed my path only a few feet 
It was the 


re of a woman bent with age, 


in 
lvance of where I stood fig 
and in the 
eht of a favoring moon-ray I detected 
of the hood It Aunt 


fuldy, and her face was set toward the 


scarlet was 


jountain path. Here was my golden op 


portunity, and I embraced it Sl 


1¢e led Irie 
i lone chase, and more than once [ trem 


bled in my shoes as I crouched behind 


} 
dence 


length she 


among the weird 
led me 


ACLOSS 


ture lot, from this into a dark wet wood 
road, and out again into an open clearing 
herself upon a 
stump, and I watched for developments 
But 


had only stopped to rest and reconnoitre 


Here she paused seated 


} 
she Was lmmovab 


le, and apparently 


Satisfied that all was well, she resumed her 


walk, varying her mumbling monotone 


less 


by a quiet grating laugh that seemed 


human utterance than the distant 


laughter of a] 


like a 


vith age 


OO? hoarse 


I thus dogged her footsteps for near 


] a mille, when she s idde nly seemed to 


slacken her pace SI 


had approached 
the edge or a wood bordered with dark 


moon shone 


Live 


beyond which the 


rhe jutting 


hemlocks 


at its full tips ol ever 


foliage 


but 


were sharply cut 


all 


grreen 
moonlight, below w 

deep dark shadow thrown far out upon 
the chaparral Into this shadow 


te) 


my mvs 


ide disappeared and more than 


thought I had lost her in its gla 


lous 


mour, until at last my curiosity met its re 


ward, as [saw her emerge into a moc 


se before a large flat stone 


ind pau 


Sli¢ stood and liste ned be Tore 


ird me out of the eloquent s] ad 


tl L hood Then she stooped ? 


of the stone. and 


In 


her 


1\ roiled it fT 


CTOAK 


+ 


a moment she was 


and | 


ore ipon 


Knees betore it, could plainly see 
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the eager motion 
busy hands Now 
up again she rep 
stone, hobbles to a « 
weeds and plu 
fulandturning aga 
her path, begins 
ward journey 

I can plainly re 
breathless suspenss 
hurried by and 
brushed against me 
retreat beneath the ¢ 
and I remember we! 
startling pallid fac 
its sharp-cut shadoy 
the moonlight There 
something intensely 
and uncanny in this 
figure prowling by he 
on this lonely mount: 
slope, and those mum| 
broken utterances 
seemed more than ¢ 
like the mystic ineant 
tions of the sorceress w] 
nearly every one suppos 
them, until upon thisev: 
ful night I caught then 

port fron 

fin of thos 

withered lips 

How que 

did that n 
terious spe ll vanish bene 
the revelation! 

‘Find ‘em, kin thie 
Well, let em try ont. 3 
ha! ha!’—the closing 
frain being prolonged in a 
loon-like laugh in a hig 
broken voice that found? 
listening for an answering 
challenge from the slee} 
ing lake that lay silver 
in the moon in the valli 
below “Aunt Huldy 
knows whar to git ‘en 
[ heard her say as sl 
swept by 

Ah, my deluded dam 
be not too loud in thy « 
ultation, for shadows hay 
ears, and this night thy m 
nopoly shall end! There 
are sermons 1n stones, ne¢ 
ther does the cunning ar 

’ tifice of these loose lying 
AUNT HULDY sprigs of tansy and yarrow 





athios} 
ts on that nig 
ned a sense 
SKINNY Wn 
she should chang 


d on the spot 


{ 


iL soon she as Los 
led from mv con 

an 

rth 


ana 


| pene: | told COTM 


stone vith 


il 
StTOry 


and profit 
ilks and leave 
ly concealed, and 
ster of the Spicy roots, 
iecountable Vay had escaped 
itches 
Of course the 
owing morning I\ 
with a big basket 
inneecessary to add that it 
eight never proved a burden 
this ** key” in hand, no opportu 
ered for its use No single plant had es 
ae 


rs or the fate of that flat rock 


iped the eclutehes of those cle: 


Smal 
couldst have done better on that 
for even then, not half 
ther stone was ** loadu 
pilgrimage 

Here comes to mind among my 

lines” a twinkling f diamon 
nong the bogs, bathed in flashing 

es of emerald and ruby, bi 

llion sunbeams W ho 

intillatine sun-dew hung 
ferystal? Let such besto 
ipon him whoshould think to ea 

t semblance from his pencil-tip 

See this dazzled fly, that with hoverl 
uuzz alights upon those tempting drops 

Why this eager clutch, this clinging touch 

f the hungry filaments that hold 

truggling prisoner dying in their 

Who east this cruel sp lj ipon 

lrosera that Ima pe Is this life of carnag 


ind vet bedews its fringes with incessant 


veeping 
Near by. perchance a fit companion 


Vor. LXV.—No. 390.—54 
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meek devotion, a humility that 
stoop to learn even at the burro, 
earth-worm, and which should fink 


riod of thirtv vears too short a t 


which to plead the ca » of this m 
spised and lowliest of animated er 
The lawn and meadow, the mo 
names and the mighty river, take on a ne 
per, OSWal nificance and a new re H@iIoOn bene 
White f lessons of this last volume of our 
rreat fr ed Mr. Darwin 
“When we behold,” he remarks 
conclusion, **a wide turf-covered ex) 
more | we should remember that its smoot] 
on which so much of its beauty aeype 
is mainly due to all the inequalities 
ing been slowly levelled by worms 
'a marvellous reflection that the who 


ed in obscurity. The hum- | the superficial mould over any such 
| lain buried be- | panse has passed, and will again pass 
tor 


the lawn, or | worms. The plough is one of the n 


the luring |} ery few vears, through the bodies 
on 
moles beneath | ancient and most valuable of man’s 
us darke ned and as ventions, but long before he existed 
land was in fact regularly ploughed 
astronomy may picture | still continues to be thus ploughed 
the resultant chaos | earth-worms. It may be doubted whet 
a sun extinguished, | there are many other animals which h 
the merest deviation in the | played so important a part in the hist 
orl planet but who could | of the world as have these lowly organi 
‘ul consequences that | creatures.” 
from the extermination even That charming naturalist, White 


t 


of these tiny ‘‘mea- | Selborne, from whom Mr. Darwin 


ven the mosquito, for- | ceived his earliest inspiration in this 
ble of them all, | of study, has declared, as a result of | 


sootii! nen ( unit 


own investigations, that ** without worn 
the earth would soon become cold, hard 
bound, and void of fermentation, and eo1 


the lowly earth-worm rises to such lofty 


Tiie lO 
tions of lmportance in the world’s 


proportl 


economy 
Thanks for this last token of a life of | sequently sterile.” 


HAUNT OF HERON, 





POSS LOTS 


MORNING IN THEI 


MEADOW, 


They are na 
tures own gar 
deners and tillers 

of the soil. They people the sod, 
and feed the roots of plants with fer 
tilizing elements of débris which they 
burrows or bury beneath 
rs In This 


draw into their 
the rich humus of their castin parts 
of England, we ld, new subsoil to the weight 
of over ten fons per acre 1s thus bro ight to the surface each 
suecessive vear Nor IS hi all W ashed by 

ping hil | 


accumulation of mould is swept from the slo 
id at length even atfecting the contour not only oO 
vhich finally may 


| Is but t 
irned from 


; 
ist 

| 

iy 


sured into the streams, thence into great rivers 

eir natural channels by this cradual deposit and the consequent ral thew 

eds to the level of the adjacent land. 

Under the ministry of such books as these one may well look upon 
tl ‘those ram 


iceitude of his foot prints, and well reproach 
ivs When nature seemed a vast menagerie sent 
it a living target, every insect a geweaw for a ] and ‘vy flow : { 
Perchance he may recall that emblematic picture of a IV apron 
| Noid 


of the dim hi 
mine bloom 


when ever 


d throw away. 

led with wilting blossoms of the meado 
overflow, and of the idle tears that fell becauss iole ft 

iust still be left behind—tfields wherein he sh ] uly for 

ings if only to lift him from the carnage o 














not only not 
disappommting, but wor 
ivVofeven more pr 


1 
th las ever been Le 


Alst 


towed por it It 


is 
f+] ] 

ke one of those dimly 

nvsSterlous 

ited on the outskirts of 


if fairy land or para 


| 
ise desc ribed in the storv-books 
Ss i standing diversion and 


venture to all Who come to 


either temporarily or to 
manent abode L re: 


by a stage ride of sixty 
Southern Pacifie Railroad, 


Clark’s Station, and thence 


sword 
horseback journey of tw Side tl 
further 


WDWonh he cere 


to do deeds ol 
The aut nn 


1" 
days were i\ hel t wa ne Coast valle 
The foliage, turned by a local climate quit 
as severe as that of New Ene | 
with a vivid richness \ 

pausing in 


De remen 


mirror-like pools 
among it, along the bottom of the v: 

which is as level as a floor Walls of 
rock rise on either hand to an inered 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































ra t 
r t 
( S t ( 
| creat dime ; It did 
rT tl Olde oO sa 
‘ d direct route 
‘ had to be 
} 
‘ ( Ss esta S a 
al I j \ SOT ot thie 
Dlaces ~ Ol aerabtle 
size. no d , nm ensued. of 
ome mutt os a st heard 
\ ty 1 rie 1 OF this vrievance 
‘ } 
« urd by the traveller thn oh Central 
! sout hn 4 rl OTL Ot the 
egiected ces eye mad n that thev 
vou ive eC] ) te. t ut anv } | 
+ | e2 . 
! { i heferences are thrownh out 
oO ther Torme. POSSeSSION OF @iories of 
quite ada sort [t is sometimes diffi 
. t —masdit + toy { ] 
( oO credit these stories, t! 


lmOoOuegn a Yall 

: ] . ey ffocte creat innovat 

road naturally etrects great mMnovations 1 

the course of trade The complaints ocea 
: , : 

sionally come trom persons Who have an 

exaggerated idea of the speed with which 


it is their natural right to make a fortune, 


ind who are unable to und rstand any ben 
elits in which they are not personally very 
much included Po an ordinary observer 


it would ay pear that the introduction of 
sucha splendidly equipped railway, even if 
in the natural imperfection of all things 


ba 1) . , } 
human it distribute its biessings a lLittie 


unequally at first, and its tariff be high, 
must inevitably be a great and permanent 
idvantage to everything in the State near 


tO 10, as vell as remote 


Kor the first 
time an adequate means is afforded for 


the transportation of immigrants and sup 
phes through the whole length of the 


The Central and Union Pacitie 
raliwavs ACTOSS the continent ire most 

Who can 
have seen the chain of t 


towns and cities 


Instances In point 


that have sprung’ up across the once bar 


ren Waste, and the stir of activity branch 


ing out from every one of them into adja 
cent mining and stoeck-raising and agri 

tltural distriets, without the warmest 
feeling of admiration for the means that 
can produce such marvels, and without 
deeming it cheap at almost any cost 

The Southern Pacitie Railw iV has com 
preted connections which give it a trans 
continental route from San Francisco 


icross Arizona New 


[t is promised that this is 


Mi X1C0, and Texas. to 


to 1ntroduce a new era in the prospe ritv ot 


leans. and hence OV rall at a 1 
l 


highe r than that whiel it costs to 
the central West The fares to ( 
hia heretofore have been almost bp 
tive of immigration 


We find a wo 
fully rich country, equal in extent 
estimated, to New York, Penns) 
and all of New England put toget 
containing as vet less than a mi 
people 


Live sume 


The languid movement hit] 

valuable class of immigra 
which pours so rapidly nto the We, 
ascribed by some alarmists to the 
sence of the Chinese. It is much 
probably due to the heavy cost of ti 
across the continent, and, larve as the 
ritory is, to the lack of cheap lands s 
ble for settlement. The Chinese are 
rivals in the matter of taking up the 
They acquire little or none of it \s 
wages, the prices of W hite labor, even 
Chinese competition, remain higher on 
Pacific slope than at the East 

The new opportunities opened in 
way of transportation, the depression 
the mining interests, and the rapid 
crease In numbers of the Chinese, hi 
awakened an exceptional Interest in 
\ com) 


vee, comprising some of the most pron 


subject of white immigration 


nent men in the State, has been appo 
ed, and has opened an inguiry into 

most effectual means of promoting it. — | 
will no doubt set forth more clearly tl 

it has ever been done before an acco 

of such territory as is open to settlers 
whether it is offered by the governme1 
the railroads, or the great ranches, anc 
its advantages and the methods of reac] 
ing it. It seems a little singular at first 


sight that a lack of suitable lands eat 


adduced as a principal reason for the lac 
of population in so vast a region, of thi 
climate and other natural advantages o 
which so much has been said the world 
over. It can only be understood when 
we take into account the unusual atmos 
pheric dryness, and the important part 
which has to be played by water brought 
upon the sdil by artificial and costly 
means. The locations where there is su 
ficient natural moisture for the maturing 
of crops are of comparatively small ex 
tent. They were among the first take 
ip In much of the central and south 
ern portions of the State the annual rain 
fall is almost an infinitesimal quantity 


SOUTHERN 


LO}, 
W orks of 


l reLoLlore 
Ot a SIMPL 


Class OF Ininigral 


Pore into lowa W iscons 


iV a} 
id seized 

control with them o 

yvunding country almost valueless ¢ 
is watered from these sources of s ip 
These tributary tracts are used chief 
s cattle and sheep ranges A person 

ng five thousand aeres of land will 

n have for his stock the run of twe nty 

isand. Cultivation is confined about 

springs and water COUPSES, and is seen 

succession of charming oases in the 

st of a desert the superficial ster 

hich is something phenomenal. 

ire of land in tracts of thousands of 
res under a single OW nership is a tradi necessary 
lescending from Spanish and Mexican | fornia T) 
es It has been much decried as a great | consequence 
| It is said that the State would be 

i more prosperous if divided into a se 

fsmall farms. This is probably true, The most pron 
the system as it exists may be aseribed y L\ railroad s 
irt to the overweening creed of indi warehouse prov 
ials \t the same time it arises in| the accomm«e 
nsiderable part, as we have seen, out of ation 

latural features of the country. The | « 

alth and enterprise of the large farm- | The 
s, too, enable them to undertake works prince) 
Improvement, suc as canal-making, Se LHI 
ilnage, and tree pl nting, on the only Merced 


1 
could 


and establish a pubhe sy 


ition and drainage, before 

iy very great extent can 

e purposes of the small se 

iter! water! How to slake 
us parched, brown country, 
er to honest toil and thrift 

vhere the creat problem as we 


vard. The processes of irri ition, % 


istinective marks upon the andsecape, ar 
the most salient peculiarities that greet 


ne eve 
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toa very recent period, was known 
the ground, | San Joaquin Desert One should 
nterminable per- | here by all means There is no 


These | place for examining the really mary 
+} } 
i 


and th oO capabilities of a soll whie 


Lappears at 
The scene is) sight inhospitable and unfruitful to 
Roman Cam last degree Fresno is in the hane 
and essentially enterprising persons who push ane 
imsical parody | vertise it very actively We 


ind temples of San Francisco of the Fresno C 


COUNTY COURT-HOUSE, FRESNO 


The lumber flume, how- | Central 
very bold and costly enterprise, 
1 we appear to smile at it. 


{ 
t 


Colony, the American Colony 
the Seandinavian Colony, the Temper 
ance Colony, the Washington Colon, 
and of others of similar names clustere 
ranches, and journey more and around Fresno. It 

he incultivated plain The 
Fresno, two hundred miles below 


egrees we draw away from the 
was advertised 

one of those genital places, alluring t 
the imaginations of most of us, where on: 


‘ancisco, and about midway be- could sit down under his own vine and 


streams, the San 


fig-tree, secure from the vicissitudes of rig 
orous Northern climates. It was prom 
te tract, which, up ised, too, that he could find a profitable 


ind Kines rivers, is in the midst 


ce sola 





er open to him in the cultivation of 


e fruits of the soil, and need not live a 
ere life of indolence; and furthermore, 
] be 


it all moderate 
st The promise seems strictly true 


could secured at a 
lhe aspect of things is very different from 
hat had been expected, as is so often the 


all the 


claimed are found within the reach of mod 


substantial advantages 


ise, but 


ate purses. The process of founding a 


omestead and a tenure and position in 


ie world may be witnessed in all its stages 
The town has a population of two thou 


sand, most of which it has gained in the 


mast five years. It is set down on the 


ast side of the railroad highway, with 
ut a thin scattering of foliage to veil the 
consists oft 


squareness of its outlines [t 


two-storv wooden and 


The 


nother at right angles, and have planked 


i few streets of 


brick buildings. streets cross one 


sidewalks. A slight eminence above the 


veneral level has been chosen as the site 


of the county court-house, which 


some 


What resemb! 


and has Ital fron 


Ihre COUPTL-LOLUSES I mail a doze. 


counties 


Pron \ Odesto. thre 


to Ba field 


" “ ] 
down the line capital 


Of Stanistaus 


identical 


With this ihn pat 


typical of its kind yvidene a con 


\ sharp 


Characteristic 


servative and economireal spirit 


aistinetness I l Is 


cenerally of th ities of the plain. Sep 


arated from the main part of Fresno, as 


de boulevard, Is seeh a long row 


yooden ho ses and SLLOPS, As ¢ learly 


against the e desert 


( heomlp issinY 


{ 


ot bathing houses Obl a beach 


, 
Isolation 


the Chinese quarte) 


the story of the pec ili 


tenant and of the tee} 


tracism entertammed 


} 


one hand, and their 


Clannishness on the othe 


The re is now hardly anv hamlet SO LNSIg 


nificant, even down in the wastes of Ari 


zona, that the Chinese have not penetrated 
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oOpport ities tremely Gecoratly IdO1IS 2Yih as se 
lement of tl as if in the centre of their native Ta 
and as if there were no snug littl 

of Baptist and Methodist meeting 

rising in severe reproach across thi 

There are pastilles burning befor 
corpora- idols, and some crimson banners d 
neroached | about; and there are usually a few 
in dress of antique bronze upon which the ¢ 

adhere as | the connoisseur can not but rest en 
their new Other interiors are cabarets, whi 

call those of the Freneh working: ¢ 

ve for the | in the great air of animation reig 
» Chinese in | within. The air is thick with tob 

every prospect smoke of a peculiar Chinese odor 

They have not introduced | of dominoes are being played with a 
“architecture, and build pie like chatter by excited groups ol 

ves They rath clustered around lone stout wooden ta 
find to their own | Most of those present wear the custon 

ling their handiwork | blue cotton blouse and queer little 
emblems and devices that the | felt hat, and all have queues, which « 
dwellers within can not | dangle behind them or are coiled uy 
taken There is a great | the hair of women. Some, howev: 

the common little | teamsters perhaps from place to pl 
vooden dwellings tenanted by the | and here only temporarily—are dress 
fe and the tasselled | in the slop clothing and cowhide boots 

ens, and hieroglyphies | ordinary white laborers. The China 

papers with which | are servants in the camps, the rane 

Ly overspread. Here |} and the houses of the better class 
nd Sam Sine, kee ping laun are track layers and section hands on 
isual Chinese laundry the | railroad, and laborers in the factories 
Yuen Wa advertises himself | fields. What Southern California, or ¢ 


yr for | ibore Ps Hop Ling ifornia cvenerally could do without 


and a dozen others have | just at this time it is difficult to see. TI 
stores In their windows | are found, for the most part, capable 
slippers, opium pipes bot dustrious, honest, and neat. One divest 
» brandy), dried fish, goose | one’s self rapidly of any prejudice aga 
r jewelry, and pack them with which he may have starte 
hair ornaments | Let us hope that laborers of a better ¢ 


uled merchants | by whom they are to be succeeded, n 


hestsand budg- | have at least as many praiseworthy tr: 

ated eackle with Fresno town Is as vet chiefly a supp 
brown-paper | dépot and market point for the numero 

| as a pen colonies by which It 1s environed. The 

much more numer- | colonies straggle out in various direction 

men than is com- | beginning within a mile or two of t 
ionally waddle by. | town. The intervening land still les in 

ery smoothly greased, | its natural condition, held for settleme) 
by long silver pins. | It is difficult to convey an idea of the ari 
‘kets and pantaloons of | and seemingly hopeless barrenness of thy 
cambrie,” which in- | plain. Instead of complaining of a dr 
vkwardness of their | and brown vegetation here, one would be 
ires erateful for so much as a blade of grass of 

some unpainted, ecobwebby | any kind. The surface is like that of 
found the joss-houses or cravelled school vard, It is even Worst 
» rustic Chinamen, even | for it is undermined with the holes of 


mtaves unde r W hieh 


hey | countless gophers, owls, jack-rabbits, and 
» establish Here squirrels, who here form sociable com 


confessed, ex munities, To ride at any speed is certain 
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through thie 
‘7S In these 

* passes, Lhe re is 
] 


ovement on all sides 


els speed for therr holes 


the JacK-rabbits with lor 


mounds. They er 

proach, if they chance to have been 

t from home in an opposite direction 
if considers himself sate Trom ou. 
malicious desiens till he has dived 

me into his own proper tenement 

re and there tracts are seen powder 


e with alkali Flakes of this sub 


at once bitter and salt to the taste 
up in an almost pure condi 
Elsewhere for variets 
eh some tracts of wild 
gerowing tall, and quite 
en in flower, but now, in the long 
mn thoroughly desiceated, and rattlin 
talks together like the bones of skele 
It is not abusive nor ungenerous 
resent this picture of the condition of 
land as it really is. It is a description 
applies, for the greater part of the 
not only to the vicinity of Fresno, 
in an almost equal degree to that of 
erstield, Los Angeles, and the whole 


Southern California down to San Di 


" 1 
Nothing 


» at the Mexican frontier 


would be just and fair either to the 


on itself or the intending visitor. And 
hing less would adequately explain the 
rvels and wonders which have been 
rdluced upon the late San Joaquin desert 
its like bv human wency. The face 
in all this district was a blank 
of paper. Everything was to be put 
m it. The cultivator had absolutely 
rything to do. Fortunately he dis 
ered on trial that he had a soil of re 
iarkable capacity, and that with the aid 
water and the genial climate he could 
iw from it whatever he pleased 
Water is the salvation of the waste 
wees, and makes the desert blossom like 
rose One's respect for this pleasant 
ment in nature is, if possible, increased 
ion seeing What it is here capable of. It 
most seems that, if used with sutlicient 
it might draw forth a crop from a sur 
ce of east iron. The vegetation of South 
rn California is mainly artificial It con 
sts, as has been said, of a series of scatter 
plantations created by the use of water 


1 these the traveller may find his fl 


LOW 


his palins, his vineyards, and orange 


roves. Ensconcing himself among them, 


ornamenta 


harrow 


Vineyards 


+4 


trees 


strone 


crops 


a 


} 


a 


re the 


] 


nha 


ryvi 


Mud 


Many of these 


( 


S 


t 


ort 


Wert 


NH 


there 
r ol 


went cre 


‘st wooden ec 


Orehare 


omes 


itta 


Hhowers 


Cor? 


CISCO SLOCK Board 


IS Ye sidenes 


‘apes OMA 


Hahaso 


older 


Ings ort 


hel 
Thi 
t 


lie 
Ih 


r 


here tor 


sort 


; 
his, the Barton place 


cained 


+} 


i 


ros 


+ 


kK] 
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Irrigating aitenes 
t preparation for the 


istom to soak them 


ay pe rfeetly 
her inequalities 


oht hinder 


Lhe 


to the crop 


‘anal stretched 


humerous out 


tablished portions of t 


arming bits of landscape 


farm hand, in 


LLeN¢ 


dade basket hat 


and pronounces, 


vood il comph 


him in 


tea fields 


the 


vines or 


isters ol 


Is to prune 


ePnerous Cl grapes 
he wee ds a veoe table cvarden 


‘anal in which he, his 


b rOW of poplar 
are all 


willows, and 


overlh ad 

Poplars, 

ire planted along the canals 
their banks \t 


for a considerable dis 


Kisen’s 
yvine-making place, 


fance, oleanders 1h ver 


The 
and swift \t Eisen’s it 


bathing in it 


are seen spaced 


between thie water runs clear 


No 


might be 


Trees 
turns a mill 


aoubt devices tor 
mManavced 

The long symmetrical lines of trees have 
American, air 
mind the 
that bend 
Northern 


and drop their vellow leaves upon 


1 foreign al ; an un 
not difficult to reeall to 


f mull and elms 


PPrlies 


the irri eanals of 


rating 
Ital 


them in the autumn in the same way. 


One might persuade himself that it was 


Lombardy again, and the glimpses of blue 


through the pleasant vistas were the Alps 
The 


works for the water are of 


and not the Sierras locks, gates, 


and ad Vision 
an ephemeral structure as yet. They are 
mace 


substantial brick and stone in use in Lom 


hardy Phe smaller ditches are 


stopped with bits of board let down piece 
instead of with gates 


to grooves 


ied hh 


h regular handles It is ur@ed in ex 
ise for the practice that handles offer too 
1uch inducement to idlers to lift up the 

es out of pure mischief, waste being 


Ist d there by 


| ground from this point. 


of slight planking instead of the | 


often | 


| Southern California 
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The 
usual 


eolonles are COLONES 


That 


hot 
of the term 


SeHSt 


they were not founded by LLOUDS « 
together and 
The 
Orlig@iha 


the oy 


who combined 


SONS 


+. 
out at 


one and the same time 
which 
tributed 


OWherSs, 


they occupy were 
mito parcels ly 
and after being provided 
water facilities by an irrigation con 
were put upon the market at the d 
No 


a certain general consistency has be 
through 


of whoever might wish to buy 


hered to the influence 
names in the make-up of the seve) 
ut it Pro 


nothing need prevent a native Amer 


tlements, Is not rigorous 
from joining the Seandinavian Color 
the 


should either desire to do so 


American Col 
As te 


Temperance Colony, its principle ot 


a Seandinavian 


ganization would constitute in it a 


difference. It must be sorely tried 
spot of which the most liberal and pre 
able yield is the wine grape. It se 
hardly a propitious place to have 
sen. Scotfers say that in some of t 
temperance colonies, while certain sett 
will not consent to make wine direct 
they sell their grapes to establishments 
This, if 
would seem a distinction with but a 


the manufacture of wine. 
slight ditference 

The standard twenty-acre piece or 
as prepared for market in the Fresno d 
irrigati 
ditch of perhaps four feet in width, co: 
necting with the general 


trict, is bordered with a main 
irrigating s\ 
tem. Fora payment of twelve and al 
dollars a year this land receives a wate. 
right entitling it to the use of whatey 
water it may need. The buyer must ma 
his own minor ditches, and prepare 
He usually aims 
fields a number o 
slightly differing levels, that the wat 
may be led to one after the other. Fo 
ground in the preliminary condition di 
seribed, about fifty dollars per acre is 
manded, Most of the earlier settl 
bought and the nan 


to establish in his 


for less. price 


| A ; 
strikes one as high, considering the ne 


ness of the country, and that excellent 
farming land is to be had in all the olde 
States of the Union for less. Prices a 
lower here than in the Los Angeles an 
Riverside districts or at San Diego, a 
much further south. It is argued in a 
swer to objectors everyw here throughou 
that 


| 


if the land b 
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nominally cheap, it is really cheap in 


sideration of its extraordinary ro 
ictiveness It is held that an iny 
ent here gives much better returns than 
sewhere, and that at the same time the 
mate and other conditions promise a 
iuch more pleasurable existence than 
could be enjoyed elsewhere. This Fresno 
id, for instance, gives four and _ five 
crops of alfalfa a year. Vineyards plant 
d but two and a half vears are shown 
hich already produce five tons of grapes 
» the acre. Five years is the period re 
suired to bring the vines into full bearing 
It is estim ited that an aere of vines arrive d 


this condition will have cost one hun 

edandtwenty five dollars, allowing fif 
ars as the price of the ground 

s then counted upon for an annual 

if ten tons of grapes, and these find a rea 

sale at twenty dollars a ton. The rate 
rowth in vegetation is one of the 
ortant things to note. Fruit trees 

said to advance as far in three years in this 
irthly paradise as in seven at the Eastern 

ea-board. 

The personal stories of some of the colo 


sts are interesting, as the stories of col 


miuists of intelligenee, who have gener lly 


ad some previous hard experience of the 


vorld, are apt tobe. Such a man, 


ve saw working sturdily in the 


paring the ground around a 


the work 

occupa cy Pome 
of where nice propert 
Vi ith no other Orig 
labor of brawny hand 
were exception | 
appears to be o 

the new-c 


smiall « 


t 
K rane SCO 
cupation 
purchase 
Prom 

it oF Gomme 
arrive | b paving 1) 
Money 


} 
COTE 
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are neither rains nor dews to dampe) 
and delay the curing. Then they 
moved to an airy building know) 
‘sweat-house,”’ where they remain 
bly a month, till the last vestiges of 
ure are extracted. Hence they oo 
packed and shipped to market. — | 
simple process, this raisin-making 
requires Climate and proper fruit 
One must walk rather discreet 
Fresno just at present not to dis 
through the young and seattering »p 
tions the bareness beyond, but in an 
ten years the scene can hardly fail 
one of rich and far-extending luxuria 
The site is flat and prairie-like. § 
might prefer to locate their earthly ] 
dise, if possible, nearer to the hills. 
the fancy of the times runs toward « 
ly paradises which are at the same t 
cottage interior, and late books and maga- | shrewd commercial ventures. and 
ines were seattered about, showing the! well known that the cultivation of 
occupations indulged in during the inter- | soil is easier on the plain than the slop 
vals of active labor It was a bit of re Visalia, capital of Tulare County, 1 
ied civilization dropped down into the tv-four miles south of Fresno, is one of 1 
vy midst of the desert older towns which existed at the adv 
‘his lady manager had come, she said, | of the railroad, and were left aside by 
she desired rest She took plea- 
in the country, and in seeing things 
POV She thought she had made mis 
takes in her management at first, mainly 
through trusting to others, but now had 
everything in good control. Four farm 
hands — Chinamen — were employed on 


Tie place The eighty acres were distrib 


uted into vineyard, orchard, and alfalfa 
patches About one-half was devoted to 
the vineyard. Its product was turned not 
into wine, but raisins. Apricots and nec 
tarines had been found up to this time the 
most protitable orchard fruits. Almonds 
were less so, owing to the loss of time in 
husking them for market. There was a 
field of veritable Egy ptian corn. This is 
a variety which grows tall and slender, 
and runs up toa bushy head instead of 
forming ears. The sight of it carries one 
back to the Biblical story of Joseph and 
his brethren, and to the picture-writing 
ithe Pyramids. The grapes for raisin 
were of the sweet Muscat variety. 





vas a‘ raisin-house”’ piled full of the 
oxes in which this delicacy is tradi 
nally bestowed The process of raisin 
simple The bunches of 

from the vines, and laid 

ays in the open fields. They 

. being properly turned at in 

a matter of afortnight. There AN OLD-TIMER. 
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reached now from a qunet 
vy a short branch road of 
larger than Fresno, but 

It has perhaps twenty 


people. Patriotic Visalians, Iie 
iSSe \ it is not Visalia th: 


en left the railroad 


id that has been left out 


V say, In the sequel 


: 
i has a court-house ttern 
bed already, anda U1 tes land 


When the epithet ** old” is used of 
California town not of Spanish ori nv witha number of 


OuUsS person eom 


Phere 


sinply means an approximation to 
Ll the vear 1849. The building of 
most hoary antiquity in Visalia 
s from the year 1552. It has been 
ernment louse, a jail 


and store 


rn, and is now decorated with the 
of Mooney’s Brewery The town 
founded by one Vise, an erratic pe r 
ho came across the plains from 

He followed in his life various 


plo 


is. 
e} professions besides that of 


such as preacher, trader, gambler, 


racer, and jockey. It happened, as 
story goes, that the quarter section 
ind upon which he settled was at 
time unsurveved, and not legally 
n to pre-emption. This irregular 
was not discovered till some years 


Fs when the town had grown up on 
s site. It was brought to light by 
ingenious em 
ve inthe land 
lice, who there 
on undertook 
pre-empt the 
round in due 
im for his own 
nefit. * And 
hat came of 
is attempt upon 
sted interests 7” 
ou inquire. 
‘The party was 
ed out of town 
nmediately,” a 
tizen explains, 
and that put 
end to the 
heme,” 
Visalia is a ra- 
er prolific place 
i stories. If an 
old-timer” of the 
Vit sort can be 
ot hold of, he 
ll be sure to 
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There are big trees baek in th 
ia . 
Yosemite 
aqaown unbers 
cant as compared 


MONS LPOUS Ih thre 


thew principal 
People’s Ditech 
the Mussel SI] 
River Ditech 
The main 
] 


twelve 


dams set up at the points of Juneti 


fine and direct into them portions « 


vide, meandering rivers A Ca 
river of the southern pl ius is somet 
a CULLOSILY. It is extravagantly wide 
then in compensation it is prepostere 
shallow Only a few of the most ex 
ant last over the dry season at all 
VhO VIS evaporate and vholly disappear 
comely drv beds then, only Variegwated Ly 
‘quaintance. It | islets studded with syeamores, are 
a log serving like wagon roads than the beds of 1 


were accus Sometimes these exhausted water-co 
nto her cabin ditfer in color from the surround ng 
approach, he | and are seen stretching as rivers of 
one’s or silvery sand through the yellow des 
oh irrigation is vet in its infar 
ings have attained great d 
thie : ‘here are three hundred mil 
told of Spanish bandits, and of the requisite size in T 
he precious metals in the | County, and in all California mor 
ll administration | three thousand miles One main cai 


when offenders | the San Joaquin and Kings River, h 
occasionally e ted first and sen- | length of seventy-four miles by a widt! 
afterward The nearly seventy feet. 

county is said to A branch road westward from Gosh: 
flice, and to have | a continuation of that going eastwar 
records in his hat Visalia, conveys the traveller to the b 
riven to travel, and | tling, fast growing little towns of Hant 
absent-minded habit, he | and Lemoore, in the Mussel Slough co 
documents behind him as | try This district, adjoining Tulare La 
ines of Utah and Arizona. was recently part desert and part swan 
e have ow rst view of It has been redeemed so as to rank ne 
“a community which be- | amone the best farming land in Calif 
| alongside of | nia. Its chief product is wheat The 
ward in the | habitants hardly raise the vegetables nee 
persons of Mex- | ed for their own use. Malaria is knov 
vho are poor, | but it is said to arise, as in many othe 
the most rep- | irrigated districts, from the careless 
views of the | of the water rather than the fundament 
first | constitution of thines The water, 
stead of being carefully drained off, is t 
t 


ten allowed to lie in stagnant pools o 


+} 


Lie soil This district Was the theatre O 
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GYPSY CAMP, 


bloody conflict in May, 1880, which has 
become famous throughout the State. Of 
ers of the law, acting for claimants un 
er arailroad title, attempted to dispossess 
ctual settlers who conceived themselves 
to have pre-empted the land. Legally in 
wrong, though perhaps morally in 

e neht, the settlers organized to resist. 
‘hey threw out stirring manifestoes, which 
id like declarations of oppressed peoples 
uge line Libs and ealled 
gods and men to bear witness to the 
their « In the fight in 
iestion five of the settlers lost their lives, 
lL, singularly enough, at 


for ty, they 


istice of ‘LuUse. 
the hands of one 
United 


tates marshal, displayed a prowess and a 


in. This person, one Crowe, a 
olness under fire not surpa 
of 
le was himself dispatched in 


ssed in any of 
ie narratives sensational literature 

A 
were tried 
for their part in the affair, and condemned 


Vou. LXV. 


the end. 
unber of the surviving settlers 
No. 3 


90.—d0 


BAKERSFIELD 





to eight months’ imprisonment. They 
served out their term in Santa Clara jail 
They had 


before our 


rele is ad 


] 
al, 


been month 


their 
wishers on their return 


about a 


arriy and received by 


brethren and well 


home with an ovation the noise of which 


was vet in the air 


Bakerstield, the capital of Kern ¢ founty 
t} 


seventy-live miles further south, and some 


whatsmaller than Visalia. could boast at 


one time the unusual distinction of a mal 


peculiar to itself The Bakersfield 
malarial fever, whatever the 


ditfer 


ot hers. 


nee was that distinguished it from 
hada position apart in the 


meaical 


WOPrKS 


The sanitary condition 


however, has been 


the 


greatly improved 


extension of drainage and irrig 
works, 


and ean be 


the 


; and 


no doubt made still bet 


Of three lakes, Tu Buen: 


hare 


Vista Kern, which mak large 


sO | 


ine 
LL the 


vv 


ition 


a 
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the map, the latter two, with 


irsurro ind nom irshie S, have been dried 


the former 1s on 1tS wav to extine 


These ] worn on the 


ikes have 
vellas Important air 
ie rst opportunity to 


little has 


mystery, vhich 
by former travellers to dispt | 
to Tulare 


find that 


down Lake horse 


Wi 


marein 


On 
we can not approach 
miring Nor is 
foot The 


iles rru rise high above our heads, 


DACK 
the 


for fear of 


the approach much easier on 
{ 


] 


and the infested with a dang 


wild ho 


( 
1] 
il 


ous breed of \ 


Os, strayve ad Ol igina 


from the droves on the ranches In what 


had 


‘san expanse of dreary 


Tragmentary olimpses are between 


] 
ll¢ 


and over the ti 
surface is seen which may either be water 
whitened bed 


The viein 


“bee 
or simply the alkali from 


which the water has receded. 
ity swarms with wild fowl. 

kind 
white, now 
] 


before 


Their multi 
tudinous chatter has a 


Now 


cording as tl are 


of metallic 


in it dark, ae 
or the 
fall the 


hes and stubble fields like float 


clang 
against 


] 
above 


and 


Phe dr 
casioned by the diversion of t 


the 


g¢ up of the lakes has been oc 
| 


] 
he surplus 
vaters of Kern River above for the 
redemption of lands which were formerly 
a T 


to a 
settled 


esert rhis gave rise controversy 
hich has late ly been by a deel 


sion Which is an important step toward the 


t 


crystallization of a svstem of water juris 


The vy 
owners and ranehmen, Mil 
the 
rreat firm of Haggin, Carr, 


prudence for California reat firm 


or real-estate 


ler and Lux, owned the lands below: 


aimost equally 
and Tevis, tl 


vhich the 


iose above 


for the liprove 
water was taken out 
ler proprietors complained of the 
] a detriment to 
of the 
the 
which de 


sion of the waters as 


lands, and an infringement 


doctrine of right This is 


riparian 


h common law doctrine, 


] 
elares that thre 


resident on a stream has the 
right to have it flow asit was wont through 


his grounds without diminution or altera 
‘he contest was at first a show of physi 
Men were sent up by Miller and 


eal force 


Lux with orders to close the sluices by 
the water was taken out. The re 
tainers of Hagein, ¢ 


mustered in 


Wien 
arr, 
Opposition They 


hardy vaqueros, or herdsmen, whose busi 


ness it is to look after the great droves of 


and Tevis were 
were the 
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cattle with which the ranches al 
They had orders to lasso and thro 
the canal anybody who should dar 


When the ease 
into the courts it was held that th: 


fere with the gates. 


trine of riparian right is not that 

prevails in California, but the doctr 
‘prior appropriation for beneficial] 

That is to say, the tendency is to co 
the greatest good of the greatest nu 
The same point had been raised bef 
controversies about the diversion of 
In these east 
ruling had been that the doctrine of 


for mining purposes. 


rian right is ‘“‘inapplicable, or appli 
only in a very limited extent, to the 
cessity of miners, and inadequate for t 
protection,” and furthermore that a 
the English common law is not in { 
in California, but only such portions ¢ 
as are adapted to the peculiar condit 
of the State. The agricultural and » 
ing interests, therefore, are now to br 
in this respect on the same footing. 
Bakerstield 


stock, and not from farming operatio 


takes its tone from 
The town has special resorts for droy: 
and sheep-herders. Its streets are gene) 
ally full of horses, caparisoned in the Spar 
ish style, tied to the hitching posts, : 
awaiting their owners in the stores and 
taverns. The sheep-herders are a lon 
class, who become morose and melanech 
through long wanderings with their flo 
the habitations of men and ] 
far 
moved, indeed, from the ts pe of shepher 
of Boucher and Watteau Some of the 
said to @o insane through the monot 
of their 
only taken up as a last resort, and whi 
Strange 


ly enough, there is a rather English ton 


far from 


Mian speech They are enough ! 


are 
On lives. It is an ocecupatio 
unfits its pursuer for any other. 


among the he rders, and voung prodiga 
of good family are found in it, who hav 
come here after trying their fortunes i 
Australia India, and they eat the 
husks of repentance in true Seriptura 


and 


fashion. 

The principal shops in Bakersfield, a 
throughout the greater part of the area o 
Chinatow! 
is a district of compact little streets, of a 


our travels, are kept by Jews 


extent that indicates for it a population 
almost equal to that of the rest of the 
An irrigating diteh surrounds it 
like a moat. The cabins along this, and 


place. 


picturesquely reflected in it, are gray and 
weather-beaten, variegated with patches 





SOU THE CALIFORNIA 


SO 


pted 


i} { 


hk 
plieasu 


looking 
right-colored Orient: ines She deelares 
dowed by a line of blarney that there are persons 
manishtown, close by 


vould not tell for t 
ii dance hous Ss and Corl ils, 


{ bub ours 
varthy José and Juanita or 


} lo ngine about 


\s if this were not foreignness enoug 


stumble upon a camp of stro] 


s, who have pitched their tents 
rders of Spanishtown, resting briefly 
m theirtravels. They are ki 


mr iisSii and 
e come last from Australia, dropping xtreme 
r h’s’ all along the way no doubt inimals 
figures are like types in C1 


PULKSHAaANK S territory 
strations to Dickens fl 


prop 


nsiaera 


IS all ap 
faced, Mrs Jarley looking woman in 
large bonnet with plumes There is a 


indred th 
ery tightly dressed, slender individual as secured vhile 


ith a weed on his hat, who might pass 


condition o 


ind, and after 





HARPER'S NEW 


redeemed. A 


acquired a 


W ard 


who had 


vreat estate of a similar kind, 


neighbor 
mainly while holding the post of survey 
general of the United States, drew forth 


one of thre 


Lin 
congratulate you,” said 


gentleman 


best bonmots of President 
’ Let 


iis 


coln me 
Lincoln 
from office 


“You have 


you have surveyed.” 


this was retiring 


under his administration 


become monareh of about all 


The owners do not often live upon their 
them the 
and draw revenues. The 
Hagein, Carr, and di 
vided into a number of separate ranches, 
The 
Raneh, so ealled, is the centre 
the whole 
residence and office of the gen 


estates, but leave in hands of 


managers the 


Tevis Is 


pre yperty 


t} 


each with its resident superintendent. 
Bellevue 
and focus of 
Here 


po] 
eral 


authority for 


the 


manager, and here are assembled a 


force of book-keepers, engineers, and m¢ 
chanies, who keep the accounts, map, 


plan, supervise, construct, and repair, and 
vive to the whole the ecloek-work regulari 


tv of a great commercial enterprise. The 


numerous buildines constitute a consider 


} 


rie sett 


tlement ‘*store”’ of 
A dor 
and a dining-hall have been erect 
A tower-like 
by a windmill, 
a milk-room below, 


There is a 


gveneral merchandise and supplies. 


he laboring hands. 


-tank, surmounted 


accommodating 


} 
it one side 


There are shops for the 
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mechanies, capacious barns, 
long sheds filled with an in 
minable array of agricultural] 
plements. It 


walk 


is worth whil 


take a past this coll 
tion of reapers, threshers, su 
ploughs, and rakes, and _ st 

out their The imme 


‘*header and separator” rises from 


uSeS, 


rest like some awe inspiring leviathan « 
the deep. A whole department is devot 
to the ‘‘ road serapers,” ** buck serapers 
and ploughs of various sorts used in t 
construction and dredging out of the in 
The fortunately 
free from stones, and the work is for tl] 
part One enormous 
plough is seen which was designed to 


cating ditches. soil is 


most quite easy. 
drawn by Sixty voke of oxen, and to « 
at once a furrow five feet wide by fo 
deep. Like the famous steamship Giv 
Eastern, it has defeated itself by pure bul 
and is not now in use. 

More than $500,000 has been expend: 
on the great estate in the item of fenci 
An average of four hundred 
borers is employed, and in the harvest s¢ 
hundred. The rate of 
is quoted at from two and a half to thir 


alone. 


Son seven Wag 
dollars per day to mechanics, and o1 
This 


seems low as compared with informatio. 


dollar per day to common. hands. 


from other sources, and that which appears 
in the chronic complaints of the searcity o 
farm labor in the California papers. 

No great portion of this domain appear 
to be now in the market at the disposal o 
settlers of small means, though the imten 
tion isavowed of offering some of it in this 
way when all 
ly reclaimed. 


shall have been thorough 
Numerous tracts, however 
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ceccupied on very 
ers, asthev are called. They take from 


to 600 acres Very many of tl 


Portuguese and 
ilians. They are 
ally unmarried, 
ork in companies 
from six to fif 
eh persons, and 
ear the red Gari 
ildi shirt. The 
enter 1S provided 


by his landlords with a house, an arte 


an well, a eredit to a moderate amount 
t the ceneral store, and the use of some 


ows. He has the milk of the cows, but 


must give their inerease to the estate 


His lease runs three vears, and he pay S 
s rent one-third of his crop. Instances 


+ 


of large profits are frequent among these 


persons, and no doubt the same oppor 
tunities are open to others who may wish 


to follow their example. 


remen ered 
favorite 
southert 
tion bet 
SO ] 
thie 
State 
Civil 
the 
once 


names 


Te rry and senator 
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SAN 


that time 


come 


They are gentlemen who have 


here to fortunes at a 
the 
extinet Con 

the 
themselves with 


repair thei 


They 


land and naval servic 


later period have titles from 


of the 
federacy, and they speak in ventle 


the 
friendly courtesy characteristic of the best 


voices and conduet 


Southern type 

The typical ranch-house of the best class, 
such as that of our friend Major MeClung, 
with whom we pass a night on his section 
of the subdivided property, is a long two 


story dwelling, painted of the Indian-red 
tone which seems so popular throughout 


the country It is raised on posts consid 
erably above the ground, to allow a free 


eireulation ol There is 
left an open space through the centre for 


the An 


passes 1! 


air underneath. 


same purpose irrigatine diteh 


resembling a 
1 | 


Crossed DV a 


moat front, and is 


little rustic bridge. Traces 
of alkali yet show white in the soil of the 
orchard and garden, but this does not pre 
venta plentiful growth of oleanders, roses, 
pear, 


peach, cherry, almond, and apricot 


trees 


The voune orange-trees are now 


put up in their mufflings of straw for the 


Winter The weather is very hot at noon 
day, but so cool at morning and evening 
The ehill in 


air is of a kind that penetrates to the 


that wood fires burned 
the 
marrow, 


with the 


are 


being felt the more by contrast 
heat of the rest of the day, and 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


LUIS OBISPO 


fire is imperatively necessary The 
ants in the house are clean, white-ap 
out-of-doors Me 
these latter had trained a t 
Dick followed him al 
as a pet dog might have done, strutt 
with a ridiculous air of pride and « 


Chinamen, those 
One of 


: 
which 


LOOSC 


tent in his servitude. 

Cattle-raising is the leading industr 
the estate. Alfalfa, for carrying the 
over periods of scarcity Ih pasture 
Stacks of alfalfa of 
size, one containing as much as seven | 


leading crop. 


dred tons, are scattered about. [tis of 1 
ordinary color of hay externally, but 
cut into, though completely dry, is fo 
green. A successful experiment has b 
We 
the hands in the fields goine among 

It is out 
of the season, but a rodeo is organized f 


made in the raising of cotton. 


white pods for asecond picking. 


our benefit, that we may see the method o 
handling the roving cattle on a large seal 
A number of vaqueros ride out in variou 
directions till they are lost to si¢ht P) 
sently there are traces of dust on the ss 
eral horizons. The plain, on which but 
few cows were peacefully feeding, begin 
to fill up with stamping and lowing herds 


driven in by the careering vaqueros, and 
W hie 

they are gathered in sufficient numbers 
feats of lassoing, either by the horns or leg, 


urged towarda central rendezvous. 
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} } 
ivating out special animais or classes emerging and twisting 


imals, and the like, are undertaken, mountain, re-appears direct] 


irried through with marvello 
As a culmination, we ar 

sight of hats and ropes pie 

the ground while the rider 


{ 


speed, A silver halt doll il’, pl ic 

ie, 1s finally seized by a swarthy AZ iti z i I cou 
rom the dust of the road, under th etl tac road along 

e conditions. The herders are usually Returning to Bakersfield 
icans, that is to say, of the original to the wild canon of the Kern | 

mulation of the State before its conquest | toward the mining towns of Ker 
i© Americans. They are equippedin  Havilah. The mining industi 
Mexican style, with the greater part of er taken the same developmen 

‘finery, however, left out. Their bosses, | the San Joaquin River as 

» often even excel them in horseman-. 1 [t is probable ht 

ip, are cwenerally pure Americans ore and that the ventures hay 
The ranch known as the Livermore bor ved with less skill. At Kerny 
‘s Kern and Buena Vista lakes, and is) a quartz mill provided with 


southernmost in 





series. Theherds 
cathered here im 
y spring, and 
ven henee to the 
nchof San Emidio, 
the mountains to 
westward. They 
ck up their subsist 
ee at San Emidio 
the middle of Sep 
tember, when they 
conducted back bjs. hoes ro gate ty ; 
un. This trans ee ie Ze AZ» aa ail ATS 
iigration from plain é , ~~ ; j p Sa pane 5 Oa 
simountain pasture [ae ; SS eel 
calls the move 
ments in Norwegian 
peasant lifedescribed 
1) Boyesen’s charm 
ing pastoral romance 
Gunnar 
When at the Liv 
ermore Ranch we 
id come to the apex 
the San Joaquin 
illey. Here the 
Sierra Nevada and 


e Coast Range ef 





ct a junction, and 
come henceforth 
r They form a natural barrier to) stamps, which after many vicissitudes has 


irther progress. The railroad crosses fallen into the hands of its former work 


is barrier by a wonderful piece of engi- men for debt, and is now run by them on 
eering over the Tehachapi (pronounced the co-operative principle 
le-hatch-a-pi) Pass. At the most unique The rolling country over which the 


} 


‘lace five different lengths of track are Kern River canon is approached 


ii pos 


seen passing and repassing each other at sible, more desolate than the plain below. 


is many different levels. In the famous There seems almost a necessary connec 
Loop the road enters a tunnel, and then tion between hills and trees, so that when 
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of | ternate falls and rapids down the 
of its gorge for four miles in len: 
tween granite walls of an averacy 
extends | of six hundred feet 
ies of the ground, up | of a translucent green in some « 
to the savage, splin- | troubled pools, and again churn: 
tne river FOrve floods as white as milk among ] 
isolated sheep ranch bow lders The canon Is dark. 
k Barker, an enter and all but impassable. It acts like 
has alve TER created a nel, and produces ay 1Olk nt commeot 
ind shown what | the atmosphere. While all around 
is engaged upon a}acolumn of air is driven out of it 
‘conveying water, by | striking the table-land like a ean 
from the | a quarter of a mile away, raises a 
eanon’s | dust-cloud. Driving across the fro 
above his place, and | the pass in a wagon at this place, th 
ome thousands of acres of | assails us furiously, and all the w 
‘ultivation In the brief | are passing seems likely to upset 1 
eround Is hidden | hicle. Upon this experience we ¢ 
ably acer- | to Captain Jack Barker, and dint 
earlet poppy, which | ribs of his Angora goats. Then 
ta delight to the eve turn again to Bakersfield, take the rail 
Phe Kern River comes tumbling in al- |and cross the picturesque Tehachapi | 


HER TOU 


At Abbotsford we made a stay 
Of half an hour precisely 
y ruins all along the way 


Were ruined very nicely) 


two mountains 
And left the oth 
Then took the “ Flying S¢ im 
And came by night to Lor 
Longe tunnels, somewhere 
Made sound ana 
No; English scenery 


Viewed from a Pullman 


Paris! Paris! Paris! ‘tis 

No wonder, dear, that you 
So far into the ecstasies 

About that Victor Hugo! 

He paints the city, high and low, 
With faithful pen, and ready 
(I think, my dear, I ought to kne 
We drove there two hours 


Through Switzerland by train. 
ved it, in a 


ir tops 
J st stret 
And folks are very 


Thev ¢lamber clear 


Venice, Naples, ar 


saved 
If business 
What! going ? 


I will not seem travel 





} 


an 


titninil 


THE BRIDE’ 


( 


DAME! how the moments go 
And the bride is not ready! 
her tiring-maids 
Jean, and Thédie 
this your robe, my dear 
Faith, but she’s steady! 
‘he bridegroom is blessed who gets 


Such a brave lady. 


Pardi! that throat is 

How he will kiss it! 
Here is your kerchief, gir] 

Did vou not miss it ? 
Quick! don these little shoes 

White as your foot is 
Ho, Jean, Saint Guillotine 

Loves these fine beauties! 


RW 


J 
> 7 
wae 


L< 
os 


Lo® 
= 


irre 


TOILETTE 


Now. these 
Monsieur 
S ort LS Lhe 
lo wooing and 
Thedie, you fool, the 
Time this was ended 
Down falls the golden 


Once lovingly tend 


So from her pris 
Forth went the lad 
ent the Bridegroom 
Not a sound made 

he clasped 
a brave 1O>\ 


*Danee, dance 








THE DESERTED GARDEN, 


AUTUMN SKETCHES 


i ) those who linger by the sea until the dor, and circle about the little rocky is 
leaves fall is vouchsafed a richer lar- ands lying in the deep blue water. Thi 


¢ 


of light and color than is dreamed flowers have gone from the garden, ex 


he mere summer sojourner. Even cepting the brave chrysanthemums that 
on the bold rocks of our somewhat stern defy the frosty nights, and melancholy 
Cape Ann does the autumn glow often heaps of dirt record their loss. 
hold a mild and tender beauty. Theswal- | “ From the thicket of thorn whence the nightinea 
lows have long sinee gathered in winged calls not, 
clouds, and after holding full concourse, Did he eall, there were never a rose to reply 
vanished into the southern sky; but the But in the woods, under the pines, is wov 


great gulls haye come back from Labra- | en a rich green carpet of partridge-vine ; 





AUTUMN SKETCHES 


he fields still cling the bright e] 
and wandering on the 
belated 


ing like a jewel in the gray cleft 


ild rose berries: 


ks we may find a golden-rod 


ihese rocks were hever SO red and blaek 


soft gray before: the sea be sieves us 
intensest blue: and the atmosphere Is 


p ire gold. Wetakea book and shawl. 


| choosing a sunny, sheltered place, we 
ik to read. There is a bloom spread 
er the horizon which summer does not 

e, that of the 


irise and the glow of the early twilight; 


seems like the meeting 


ies like a benediction over sea and land 
gulls hover and dip and rest on the 
iter, and the distant sails keep their own 
secret. The sea sings, and the heavens 
iswer, and other men’s thoughts are aS 
We gradually melt into it all, 
id the hours go by unheeded. 


thing. 


much 
The storm 
nds of wintes will visit the place all 


But it is not all dreaming, for 


rk must be superintended 


too roughly, and the roots ,of the hardy 
ints must be well protected, and the 
nes wrapped from the cold The gera 
iuims must be hung by their toes to the 
lar ceiling, and other loved blossomers 
1uddled into unsightly boxes with scant 
aliniece 
And 


all our own again, as in early spring, and 


room, 
then the drives. The roads are 
ve are besprinkled with no dust of foreign 
equipages, but only meet the honest coun 
{ full of 


try wagons, families 
hever seemed 


the village 


that to drive in summer. 
We do not even see any longer our two 
dear friends, whose neighborhood has 
een one of the best circumstances of our 
summer, and whom it always does one 
ood to This 


eighborhood is a more subtle one than 


encounter. question of 
some people think. 
immer life might deter one from choos 
ing a dwelling-place, however delightful 
n itself. 
only perfect counterpart of the sea, the 
fields and woods, and yet that freedom 
should not degenerate into a solitary and 
selfish type. 
ind 


vith uninter 


So there must be a sweet 
varied 


upted hours consecrated to 


occasional companionship, 


nature and to work. 
There 


are many kinds of neighbors. 


There is the variety which we might call | 


the casual neighbor: it has nothing spe 
cial to do, and so is always dropping in 
to see what you are doing; it does not 


stay long enough to be consecutive or in 


usters 


Some adjuncts of | 


Freedom would seem to be the | 


| that was offered to us earlier in 


terest oo often to be 


COMLNG 


or to tea, or to arive 


hot accept them, and deeply 


do not very shortly return tl 


there is also the inevitable 
W hose COMIN Is like Fate, foretold | 
or message This variety usually 
some distance, and so comes earl 


horses, ta 


day, puts up its 
and settles down with a bit work 

kor this 
may tee 


its thrifty fingers might | 


You 


the others sometimes to the 


there is no remedy from 


fasthnesses of 


the rocky caves, Whence no seeking servant 


ean hunt you forth; but here there is 


| thing to do but give up vour walk or drive, 


pale tte 
that study of 


let your paint dry upon thi , know 
that 


been 


Ing color 


just 
the 


smiling, and be as pleasant as possible 


would 


have best of your life, and. sit 


A real Utopia would be where the neigh 


bors were neither too near nor too dis 


tant; their rules of life should be broad 


and charitable; their hours should be 


Tim 
precious to waste in futile going and com 


ing; and their hospitality and comrad 


ship should be unvarying and true. | 


have known some whose coming was a 


festival, and their going was a grief 


But we have wandered far from 


our 


drive. The air is fresh and free, the horses 
feel 


we can 


the exhilaration of it as we do, and 
start betimes and go far 
Lli¢ 


1 ] } 
Whirling about us Ke SO 


throug! 


wooded roads. With VeLLOWw leaves 


many Aug 


buttertlies, and coming through 


derful bowlder-land, we emerge 

lonely marshes of Essex stretch out to 
Ipswich sands. Then home through sweet 
Essex woods, where in the spring we pick 
ed the dainty polygala and wild violets 
Sometimes we alight and wander into lit 
the 


sun glints at us with warm smiles through 


tle by-paths where wheels can not go; 
the clearings, and we find belated branch 
es of scarlet and yellow and bronze, which 
plenty 
the 
Another day we take our lunch 


seem far more precious than tli 


au 
tumn. 
with us, and eat it sitting on the wild sand 
Coffin’s the tall 
gray grass blows in billows like the sea. 
We all but a 


short joy of these 


dunes of Beach, where 


know how the sense of 


abiding enhances the 
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t 


last days; how we hold the hours with | and avoiding the worst corners. TI 
miser’s grasp, and how they slip, swift | and the sky and the rain are all the 


volden, from our unwilling fingers. | color, and it seems a massed up | 
; 
| 


ve can speak our best thoughts | gray, with the occasional white el 


ider that broad and quiet sky, and | a wave as it breaks on an outlying 
ie answering note of sympathy is never | The sullen loud voice of the heavy 
<o surely struck as then. But the mile- | thunders on the rocks under the 
stones of our life stand along these au-| where we can see nothing. A ¢& 
tumn ways, and wecountthe seasons sadly. | night, when one can sleep, and then 
The shadow on the dial points always to | happens? The clouds are all breakin 
afternoon in this mellow glow, and we| and away, but the wind still blows 
know that the morning has gone. the sea, and the waves are high and 
And at night The still, cold, bright | all along the shore, and on the islands 
moon is more solemn than any midsum- | spray is flying high into the splendid s 
mer shining. It mars no frivolous talk | shine. We can not drive that day, ex: 
of summer idlers, it sees no summer loy- | to see how the surf is rolling in upon 
ers sitting close; but it clings to the great | neighboring beach, but stay enchanted 
silent cliffs and makes them white, and | inthralled by the grand ocean so neat 
their shadows full of mystery; it stoops | own door. We climb down the cliff 1 
to the sea lying beneath it dark and lone- | safe coign of vantage, where the torn 
ly, and leads it on a silver path to anoth- | of foam come almost in our faces, and 
er continent. You can not make friends | the whole Atlantic rushing upon thy 
With it, and sit in the light of it. It tells | lentless rocks. 
already of winter, of dreary, snow-bound After this, when we get into the wor 
fields, and wind-tossed pine woods. It is | again, there are no more leaves to { 
lo wandering far off, and incommunica- |} but the ground is covered with tarnis} 
ble in the star-lit sky, until she shall find | and sodden gold, and the pines and he: 
the fountains of the sun. locks stand solemn, waiting for the sno 
Then there comes a night of wild winds | We hear only the querulous complau 1} 
and gusts of driven rain, and the chim- | of the blue jay, and see the little striped 
nevys howl and groan, full of storm-de- | squirrel gathering in his latest provisi 
mons, and through it all the steady roar | The days go south with the sun very, yv 
of many waters, and a day as much like it | early, and we know that we too must turn 
asaday can be. Our wood fires are burn- | our steps away from the sea and the woods 
ing brightly all over the house, and we are | and our thoughts to winter work and 
reading and writing and painting as if | more social life. But we are sad and ; 
there could never be any more out-door | lent as we make all preparation, and « 
life, except we take a hurried walk round | only say, ‘‘ If winter comes, can spring b: 
the long piazzas, wrapped in water-proofs, | far behind ?” 
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THE ELEVATOR IN THE CONVENT 


VERTICAL 


lence IS no 


Chan 


1h 


fe teacination "applied se 
where more 1! 1 it 1 


our 

from pl ice to 
ith its premonitory 
lantern, the sump 


the 


sae aa 
all these 


ear pas 
is the 
f locomotion it 


it certainly, in re 


) , nn) . 
Howseless move 


nent 


the elevator (or ver 


ts inventor ealled it) 
ten or 
the vertical railway be 
gveneral use in the large 

ntrv and of Europe. A 

io in the United States 

ere rarely carried up more than 
stories, and the necessity for 


It is only some 


and passenger elevators was not 


t the ‘at height to 


earried makes the ne 


’ ) 
Lo-day hae 


Ld1ne’s are 
rsome kind of rapid and easy 
ransit almost imperative. Cars 
bv steel 


orms hoiste d 


repes and 
have hitherto supplied 
in spite of the popular de 


high percentage of risk at 


hh Mach Mery 


nt, and 


IS Wa 


sion that a 


CATHERINE MOUNT SINAT, 


RAILWAY. 


tends their use, and in spite of the ling 
belief of hardy stair- climbers. t] 
they are an effeminate and unnecess 
Innovation, the manufacture and s; 


Ine 


them proceed ina continually increas 
ratio 


The story of the invention of thi 


senger elevator has never up to this tn 
been told, and the present paper is the 
fore a new chapter in the history of 
ventions. 

Hoisting machines operated 1} 
and pulleys are at least as old : 
medes, 


\ roy 
is Arc] 
the father of the science of 


mit 
chanies (236 B.c.). 


Vitruvius Pives a ce 
scription of one of the machines of Arc] 
medes, in which the hoisting ropes wel 
coiled upon a winding drum by a ecapsta 
and levers. He describes another simila 
machine curiously made to rotate by met 
walking inside the eapstan. A good exan 
ple ofa primitive passenger elevator is th 
at the Convent of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai. It is a capstan-worked hoist, used 
to lift passengers and stores to the second 
floor—a mode of procedure made neces 
sary by the depredations and outrages of 
robbers. 





THE VERTICAL RAILWAY 


Steam hoists of one kind or another for 
liftins 


a century. In 


of freight have been in use 
America the 
in to manufacture platform freight ele 
t Water 


as 1850 


haps 


rs seems to have been Henry 
in, of New York city As early 
e of his machines was in use by Hecker 
New York. The 
853, and at 


Tathams had them in 
about the same time either 


Waterman’s machines or some like 


very 
} ts} } { 

1 the establishment ol 

of Water 


in’s machine, made from a rough sketeh, 


m were in use 1 
Harper and Brothers A cut 


here presented The elevator was 


perated by means of a lever 
rather the fr 
e platform: the first closed car 


Within th 
r (or vithin ume-WoOrk oO 
was de 


| 
Phi 


ver took the place of the modern hand 


ened by Otis Tufts, of Boston 
ype (or shipper rope), and served to throw 
iedriving machinery into or out of gear 
Waterman’s shop was in Duane Street, 
About the same time that 
New York, 
George H. Fox and Co., of Boston, wer 

so building them and sending them to 


‘rious parts of the country. 


iv Centre. 
was making elevators in 


The worm 
w was used by this latter firm in 1850; 


‘TI ion of M 


Machine 


eo 


Whitti 


mMpany, of Boston, al 


ries 


rmission to reprodt 


Wile house Cal 
Block. These 


mtate Street 


tors were at vorke¢ 


en ropes and the shafting that con 
veyed tne power exte nded continu 
the 


inventors and 


ously through all the stores of 


block Other early 


patente es of 


portions oT e] 


machinery were Mr. E.G 
Yonkers, New York, and Mi 
W. Baldwin, of Broo! 

York The ( 


LOS ! 


periment 

the latter 
verrection 
eontinual 


evators 


Bette ley 


\dams : 


my 
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elevator platform loaded with seven boxes 
of sugar, had fallen from a great height 
into the cellar beneath the hoistway, and 
the pulleys and gearing at the top had been 
flung clear to the neighboring 
Mr. Betteley was summoned to the 


over on 
stores 
scene. He of course expected to finda com 
plete wreck in the cellar; but what was his 
surprise to find the boxes of sugar scarce 
ly injured! He set his wits to work, and 
the conelusion that, as the 
cellar was nearly air-tight, the rapidity of 
thedescent of the platform hadcompressed 


reach d 


SOOT! 


the airsoas to formanair-cushion, which 
Aft 
er experimenting with a model, and satis 
fving himself of the truth of his surmise, 
Mr. Betteley 


Cusl 


had broken the violence of the fall. 


took out a patent for an air 
Otis Tufts used to jocularly eall 
‘patenting a hole in the ground,” 
to 


neath the elevator 


Lon 
this in 


allusion the air formed be 
The object of the in 
vention was to gradually check the mo 
mentum of 


hoistway ne arly 


reservoir 


a falling car by making the 
tight 


air excavating an 


a er 


NEW 


INTRODUCTION OF 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


VERTICAL RAILWAYS. 


air reservoir at the bottom, and, if desir 
building the bottom of the car in a } 
chute form. This air-cushion devic 
now universally used in connection 
dumb-waiters, and also somewhat ext 
sively in connection with passenger « 
vators. It will be alluded to again 
we come to speak of elevator perils 

To return to the elevator proper. 
name of Otis Tufts has just 
dentally mentioned. 


bee NH 
It is to the bril 
genius and energy of this Boston iny 
or (now deceased) that the eredit is du 
inventing and constructing the first 
in the world driven 
His ** Vertical Serew Ra 


way’ was patented by him August 9, 185) 


senger elevator 
steam-power. 


and the first one constructed was put up 


the same year in the Fifth Avenue H 
tel, 
process 


burn, 


e 


New York. 
of 
architect ; 


The hotel was then 
construction (William Was! 
Paran Stevens, Hair: 
Hitcheoek, and others, lessees). An 
ictly similar screw elevator was soon : 
r put into the Continental Hotel 


YORK, 





ron 


This was doi 


the brass found 
of Henry N. He 


er and Co 
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, COMbINE 


er 


Passer 


XISUS His ¢ 


CONSIStTeG 


ach 


rain 
no const 
W yman in the m 


in for fourtes 


Ra 
of Mr. Tufts’s various 

the end of the first seveh years of the} 
ning of this elevator a new steel rope 
substituted for one of the old ones, but I 
old one was found to be uninjured, 

The intervention of the civil war put 
complete Stop to th introduction of 
hew invention, and it was not until a 
187 that rope elevators began to 
into reneral use A sood many 


old patents have been allowed to expl 

29,000), and was, | 7, ¢ ; they have now become common pro 
and clumsy.  Let- | pe rty. Europe is behindhand in the use o 
With specifi- | this invention. Many elevators are, how 

filed by. Mr. | ever, in use there, and quite a number of 

in| American make are annually sent over t 


L860, | France, Germany, and England. Th 
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steam - che The 

attached to cars savy penditun 


ehts 
power on the part o 

e Heenh 

way 

most curious 

esent New York 

‘erence is had to the ti 
e hydraulic machines in 
years—elght of them to 


and four 


ise 
handle the 
They 


pl 
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for passengers 
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co! spicuo sly 
sness: vet many of them | Exposition in 1880 the ropes 


t a ) \ 2800 pounds were ~17¢ 





WVOVIG saret of visitors having tirst 


ente 





109 feet: the passenc'e) 


. 4} 
i the crowd chee a 





matters on baskets of eoos taken into 


‘ x eS 0 } he « 
| | , 1 é 
nspecte f buildings unbroken, and persons held in the 
t rr ¢ fact. however. there is a glasses of water. not a drop of \\ 
nall percentage of accidents spilled When a ear falls on sue 


these 


that 





in the appearance of New \ 
States in the same time Twenty years ago the city, whe n see. 


it there are in use so many the water or from adjoining places 


t is | lv flat and uninteresting. To-da 
ie for a ell-made elk ery ditferent. The towering m 
its creat buildings and the variety 
avo a Chicagoan Colonel | architectural forms eive to its eont 
rept patented some improve much creater interest, and impart 
\Iy \ t Bettelev’s atr-cush picturesqueness that no other Am 


uv ISSO, a serio-ecomie fiaseo | ed in the haze of the n 





( Mpilea wntiy near In Impressive OUTLINES 
1 


per- | city, York puts on an aspect 
d into the car. among them the | more poetical and beautiful than 
nt of the air-ecushion The half of her inhabitants could imagine 


Like 


results are 





found in 


! 1t thie or] iss of the doors fly of architectural detail that have beet 
s: the dust raised obseured | fected To the real-estate owner in Ni 
ind the eight men were soon | York the vertical railway has proved 

n the office, one of them being priceless boon. The value of land in 
some two months. an crowded centres of ditferent branches 

his neek cut. and all being | commerce has been materially enhat 


shaken up,” to say the leas by it. In order to derive the high 
is that the air reservoir at | available income from such property 
n had not been excavated deeply | has become incumbent on the land-ow1 
far up toward the sky as bri 


] ] 


vartial eseape of the air by means | and mortar, stone and iron, would perm 





or wire grating These things | Without the vert | railway this wo 
remedied. both at the Parker | have been impracticable, in a busi 


nd elsewhere. M: 


ns hundred pomtl of view. As it is, the best offi 





ym reservoirs have since been | are those that are highest up Sey Cl 
ted beneath elevators, and many | joy light, air, and ventilation, and the 
is tests have been made, almost | are reached without the least inconve) 
; being as conspicuously success- | ience by that revolutionary but now 1 


e Parker House experiment was | dispensable device, the vertical railway. 
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ho 
ess occupied 


und when s 

ith the papal Ly] 

sent an Invineibl 
| d 


Lie 
and they 


nev 
Sie Sa 9 Sarees lorine 1 
Liter the exploring v¢ 
] ] 

ts which were not a 

the earliest expeditio 
mariners to the American coasts W 

1 
rtaken great part as measures ¢ 
Here was an exc 


aching ground for them Elizabeth's 
iliant sea-kings, with swift and sudden 

ack invading the harbors of the West 
Indies and the Spanish Main, carried off 
aden galleon Sometimes 


—— » 
iey were even DOoIder than thi In LOS? 


many a richly | 

Sir Francis Drake sailed with flying col- 
rs into the port of Cadiz itself, and burn 
l, sank, or captured more than 

lred vessels designed for the st 


the Invincible Armada of the 
Yr. Such dangerous exploits used 


singeing the kK 


be quaintly called ** 9 


Spain's beard.” But thes 


the fathers of the English na 
hardy mariners as ever existed 
mere privateers. A spirit of se 


riosity and enthusiastic dreams of com 





judges who refuse cont 


ront 
with the prisoner, and without an 
ther evidence, and in spite of the abs 
ty of the whole charge, condemned 
to die the death of a traitor Bu 
wrath of the pe ple was such that J 
did not venture to carry out the sente1 
The grand old knight was kept s 


the Tower for more than ty 


and solaced himself by writing that 
succeeding he hehtful History of the World 


o arrest Raleigh for | given him a 


| which ! 


] 
foremost place mona t 
A All i}? 


1e (Of all | worthies of English prose literature. hh 
ith Spain. One | 1616, on the intercession of Buekinehat 
Cobham, had, in fact, | he was at length set free, and placed 

t command of an expedition to Guiana fo 


+} T 
o dethrone James 


‘abella St iart. and the purpose of opening a eold mine R 
] } 


leigh had some misgivines about start 


money from 
is undertak on a doubtful adventure without first 
I Lu 


Bacon ts said to have assured him that 


the plot, Ra-} taining a pardon in set form. But ] 


cing, having under his broad seal n 


admiral of a fleet, with power of ma 


) poisoned. ial 1: over sailors and officers, had s 


] ] 1 
he King@ now itially condoned il] offenses, rea 
portunity to 2 llewed >| 1) ‘a 1 doubt ll 


ise ‘lfish Bsaeon 


nearer thal sincere and 


ous Raleigh toward sounding 


fathomable perfidy of the Stuart char 


ter James al Vays cherished a perve 

and : fondness for Spain, and now in particul 

he prime ins he had taken it into his head that his si 
wecusation ham | Charles ought 


ght to marry the daughter « 
and, bes i Philip III. So the Spanish ambassa 


} 
Ye | 
t 


ff the crown law- | Gondomar, wormed out of him all th 
minutest details of the Guiana expedition 
| 


and sent the intelligence without delay to 





a’ 


if 


er do for 
n of the Spaniards, becau 
country about 
on the stre 


overlies twent 
ienee 
] 


lated 


prop 


defiance 


} 
heless earried ou 


inder the leade 


a oe 
has immortalized the homeles 


not only bv solid work whi 
fail to rate highly, but als 


enh 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































an Enelishman, and three years afterward 


Adrianople, and sold as a slave in the 





ul ind final carried off te le 
Cri Here he was dressed in the skin 
( ad beast rad an iron collar fasten 
his nee and Was cutfed and 

ed about like a dog mut one day he 

0 n rebellion, broke his master’s skull 
1 a thy Mne-stick, a sed up 1n Ts 

hi mounted his horse, and fled 
rough the Russian wilderness to Poland, 
nee he made his adventurous way 


irious discuises, through Germany. 





ince, and Spain, to Moroeceo, where he 

is at last picked up by an English man 
var, and after taking part in a fierce 
rattle 1 two Spanish g@alleons, made 
LIS i mack to England just in time to 
tart the tirst squadron sent out in 1606 
by the London Company for the coloni 
tion of Virginia Through the incom 
peten of the first two governors, Wing 
! { ind Ratelitte the management of 
he enterprise fell naturally into Smith’s 
1d nd it was only through his saga 
eitv and energy that the colon Was pre 
Prom pe rishing within the first 

thr vears through pri tion and mutiny 
| { ( irse O tn eXplorl journey Ip 
iomil via t was tho lit 

( vill Into the Pacific 

(i lent oceurred whiel hrows 
I i uit ULV ¢ urers ¢ sracter 
Ol LESS I S clear that ! vas 
capt d by the Indians, and was set at 
liberty or escaped. But he has left two 
vccounts of the affair, one published in 
the following year, 1608, the other pub 
lished in 1624 These two a¢gcounts are 


inconsistent with each other in many de 
tails, but in particular the first one makes 
no mention of any danger incurred by 
ith, and says nothing whatever about 


Pocahontas; on the contrary, the Indians 


are described as having been extremely 


kind and courteous toward their prison 


r In 1613, Pocahontas was married to 


ac ‘ompanied her husband to England, 
l of 


and at once became the principal object 


f interest to the fashionable world by 


reason of the absurd misconception which 


saw in heran Indian princess daughter of 


tha mighty emperor” Powhatan. Aft 
f 1 vear of fashionable excitement she 
lied ind it is to be observed that in all 

quent contemporary allusions which 


r to Pocahontas, down to the time of 
her death, there is not a word which re 
lates to her heroie rescue of the English 
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explorer But in Smith’s seeond 
of his adventures in Virginia, publish 
1624, seven vears after the death of t] 
dian girl, the full story of the reseu 
be found The natural inference Tro? 
his is hardly favorable to the a 
‘redit as a historian. The story in 
however, is not only not extraord 
but it is substantially in accordance 
Indian usage, somuch so that the romat 
with which it has always been invest: 
the outcome of a misconception no 
complete than that which led 
dames of London to make obeisnnee ti 
dusky squaw as to a princess of imp 
lineage. Where a prisoner was abo 


be put to death, not from anv Teeling 
personal hatred or revenge, or fron 


) ( 
It 


siderations of Savage policy, but n 
from the spirit of wanton eruelty 
Which the Indians’ tiger-like nature 
lighted, it was no very uncommon tl 
for some one of the tawny gang, mo 
by pity or admiration, or some unac 
ible freak, to interpose in behalf of 
victim. Many a poor wreteh, alread 
to the fatal tree, while the firebrands 


Pes¢ 


heating for his torment, has been 


from the jaws of death, and adopted 
is husband or as brother by some 
ng young squaw, or as a son by SOM, 
veaved old wrinkled warrior. In 
CASeCS the new-comer was allowed ent 
freedom, and treated like one of the tri 
ind opportunities for escape were us 
not difficult to find 

Smith left the Jamestown settlement 
1608, ascended Chesapeake Bay, and e: 


plored the Potomac, Patapsco, and thr 
Susquehanna, travelling some two thou 
sand miles in an open boat with half a doz 
en companions; and, first of Englishmen 
meeting in friendly parley the invincibl 
Mohawks, whose fleet of bark canoes en 
countered him upon the Chesapeake. — In 
the following year he was badly wounded 
by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, 
and obliged to return to England for sur 
cical treatment. The colony which he 
left at Jamestown, numbering some five 
hundred souls, relapsed into anarchy aft 
er his departure. Famine and desertion 


| thinned their ranks until seareely a hun 


dred were left. The fate which had over 
taken Raleigh’s colony of Roanoke seem 
ed to be awaiting them, and in their de 
spar they were even about to abandon the 
country, when, in June, 1610, Lord Dela 
ware arrived with re-enforcements. Inthe 
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ving year Sir Thomas 
more men and suppl 
mutineers wer 

a and systematic 


e 


the sueces 
arly four | 


} } 
ives, proauced 


formation oO 


th ampli POWERS 5 
to reward th 
intrusted to any 
he ordered the directors to 
up their charter. On their r¢ 


the king brought suit against the company 


fusal 


ma writ of quo warraito, and at the 


same time illegally seized upon their pa- | it had become a 


States were 


pers, so that they might have no means of 


fending thensselves Commissioners wh population of 
ere sent to Virginia to collect evidence 

ivalnst the 2ood management of the com 

pany. No such evidence was procured 

But in those evil days of Stu 


one of the worst features was the Seven Years’ War t 


iency of the courts, whereby the kin ld | ed 400,000 souls, of 


1] 


nerally obtain almost any d 


eciSlon u WW ¢ »necroes 


which he had set his heart. Krom the 
So the company was dissolved; lation of 

henceforth the affairs of the colony wer : 

administered by a governor and two cout 

cils, one sitting in Virginia and the oth 

in England. The governor and the mem 


bers of both councils were all appointed 
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peculiarities by which 
has always been characterize¢ 
tivation ’ tobacco on a grreat Sca 
quired immense plantations and an 


dance of cheap labor 


Immigrants ¢| 
‘oming in s 
once had to the 
rro Slaves were brou 
colony in 1619. Kor some 
numbers mer it slow 
the end of the 
ere ise became 
» of th ighteenth, as alre: 
ley had com to outnum be r the 
population t this time the rapid 
Lhe 1nerease to awaken sé 
alarm, and it was felt that something 
be done to restrict the importation of s 


At tl 


ects of negro emancipation were 


1e time of the Revolution ry Wi: 


discussed in Virginia: but nothine 
wever, t I 


hat | of the discussion, and after the 


abolit 


reatness of of the foreign slave-trade in 1808 had 


} 
] 
t 


me apparent that | creased the demand for Virginia 

was to be obtained from large | slaves in the States further south, the vi 

tobaeco, a very different | idea of emancipation faded out of memoi 

» come in. The | It is generally admitted that the treatment 

a were for the | of the slaves by their masters was mild 

social position humane. The cultivation of tobacco 
powerful fam- | Virginia did not work such a terrible di 

‘om that day to | on human life as the cultivation of sugar 


vy sending forth | in the West Indies, or the raising of cotté 


in the Gulf States after the invention « 
the gin. It was more profitable to take 
eare of the slave than to work him 

death. At the same time the nee 
not regarded as having any rights 


mother coun the white man was bound to respect 
rs were Puri was regarded simpLy as a beast of burden 


of Charles | Slaves were not allowed to leave their 
in increas- | plantations except with passports duly 
the Cava sioned by the master. Abseonding slaves 


in the col- | were formally outlawed, and a price v 
ir William | set upon their heads; or, if caught by thi 
Charles If. | sheriff, they were to suffer death or na 


nong his | less mutilation at his good pleasure. There 
was no penalty attached to the murder « 
in aristocratic type | a slave by his master, but if he were killed 
faintly manifested | by any one else, the master could recover 
made irresistible | his value, just as in case of damage don 
ms under which | to a dog or a horse 
Not only Viewed in connection with the eeneral 
ly mild treatment of slaves by their mas 
worth speaking | ters, the ferocious character of these le 
¢ of tobaceo In this pur- | gislative enactments bears witness to the 
nergies of the colony were | alarm with which the rapid increase of 
extraordinary degsee; : the colored population was regarded. 


have flowed many of the | Until the end of the seventeenth century, 





VIRGINIA IN THE 


YILONTAL PERIOD 


olonae d 


is Ol 


committed, 
»time during w! 
A mons such oO 


were Inst 


1) rdination or ati 


) ro 1 +4] 
a more venlal Cc 


vere t 


hievery . or unchaste ¢ onduct or al 
{ 


to make money on their 


I 


Their lives were in 


but where an ind: 


or from excessive punis! 


ven from sudden violence 


ly impossible 


master 


rable as that of 
servitude of the y 
while that of the white 
ome to an end Kor | 
had not quite spilled o 
contents 
In the majority of 

j 


ied 


may be que stio1 
the indented white ser\ 
it any marked lmprovel 
tunes. In England, indeed 
impression that t 
ia was recruited from the 
kidnapped paupers and convicts 
shown not only in the writings of 


L 
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ccturers, an 
Manageme! i country 
occupation WOrtiLy 
smen and 
in numbers, and 
were none. T 
peopie mm tobacco-planting 
that there was no room 
of manufacture 
merce 
One principal result « 
acco culture was 
In 1765 there w: 
in the colony. 
Norfolk, with about 
stown consisted 
W illiamsbure, 
ind university 
yvooden houses 
paved. Richmond 
substantial existence 
Kd ‘hh 
ing this state of things 


to the colony. labored 


progress of society 
direct orders to build 
Vall To make towns on } 
easy as to make a prol lissory 
nobody would settle im 
classes of so ’ the county seats consisted 
rinia But be- | the court-house, tlanked by the 
‘lasses it would be | wretched country store, and the s 
hard and fast line In wretched country Inn. As there were 
already observed, the great | centres of business, the tradesmen were 
vere mainly English rural gen- | the habit of travelling about from plan 
he small planters were mainly Eng- | tation to plantation and peddling thei 
omen. Even in England these | wares. One would suppose that the ne 
lasses Shaded into one another; there | cessity for exporting the creat quanti 
much difference between a | ties of tobacco that were raised would of 
intry squire and a wealthy farm- | itself have given rise to a considerable 
rence there was might! class of thriving merchants But the 
hat the squire’s great- | manner in which the Virginia planter dis 
have been fourth or | pose d of his crops was peculiar. Most of 
hile the yeoman’s an- | the greater plantations lay near the wide 
ckoned back to some and deep rivers of which Virginia has so 


holder; but both | many; and each planter would have his 


from men who had |} own wharf, from which his own slaves 
? 


vhat it was to bow down ! might load the tobacco on to the vessels 
master or a despot In Vir- | that were to carry it to England. If the 
1e land-holders and | plantation lay at some distance from a na\ 
mingled together | igable river, the tobacco was conveyed to 


ind their families intermarried. | the nearest creek, and tied down upon a 
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‘ry-boat 
hn necessary tor 
‘ross the stream, wit 


rettine drowned, and mor 


f his hors 

ps n bee 
was necessary 
mcommMo 
and find th 


iw overnight in 
howls of th 
yr in their ears . 
is even a more uncomfortable custon 

than these be F Vv: an 
hose days, when banking 
nd travel 


ewed une 


ler “ 
al ers u 


incy,a 
ler the 


Ins § 


Listeoats, th 
portunities w! 
ind cheek-books at 


a young Rhode Isl: 
Watson, armed w 
pist ls, journey 
way from Provid 
South Carolina, with sey 
pounds in gold quilt d into his coat 





oOlnt 


said to have wr 


altempt be ( 
dd. The degraded condition 
und its ministers affordec 


labors of the Wesle 


1 
nt field for the 
to such 2ood purpose did the 

c at by the time of the Revolutio 
wo-thirds of the people in the colony ha 


When the R 


all 


and 


come Dissenters. 
tion eame, the Dissenters were 
found on the patriotic side, whil 

loyalists 


in 
Church were many 


all that was 


Episcopal 
needea 


and this contrast was 
to break down the Chureh establishme 
entirely, and to cast upon it irredeemabl 


diseredit 


learned professions in Vir 


The other 


vinia, before the middle of the eichteenth 


rood so far as 
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a tO F 


And the rov: 


itforded t 


after a fashion which 


obsolete Chronolog Ca 


monographs of local 


antig 
places where facts of this sort mav | 


found specifically stated. The va 
such facts as materials 
the business of the hi 


heir import, not to reeout 
tail, unless possess some 
terest Looking 
ter in 


. t] . colon al 
Virginia may be passed over 
ceremony. The point whi 
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y fled in dismay 
r settling affairs at the capit 


forth to overwhel 


no sooner had Hie 
Berkeley came forw: 
administration of the colo 
‘on returnes Jamestow 
sixteen or eighteen houses 
capital consisted, and burned t 
rround, that the town might no lo ic 
forda shelter tothetyrant. Histwo 
cipal supporters, Drummond and J, 
renee, who owned the best two ho 


j ISes 
the o- | on tire each his own dwelling with his « 
murdering, | hand. But a few days after this, B 
hold. | was seized with a malarial fever, and d 


and so the rebellion instantly collay 


lla 
Virginian politics were still in that 
veloped condition in which eve 
lisband pe nded upon the fate of the lea j 
rathered for | con’s principal followers were tri 
ndians, and | court-martial, and hanged as soon 
was laid | tence was pronounced ‘You 
‘+k Coun- | welcome,” said Berkeley, with 


lary, 1676, | as the wealthy Drummond was 
itlOnsS, Was | De fore him. *T would rather havi 
n days reduced to | visit from you than from any other 


four hun in Vireiia. You shall be hans 


n hour.’ Drummond and twent 


er force | others were put to death, and three d 

e vovernor, and cruel treatment received in prison 
der the leade rship hearing of these troubles, Charles I] 
t proclamation in whieh Berk 
‘oundly censured for his cruelty 
especially for acting too much on his o 


discretion. The old fool,” observed 
cing, ‘has taken away more lives in th 
naked country than I for the murder 


my father.” The too zealous go 


was recalled in disgrace, but not a sin 


pomt was vained by the people of the « 

The political results of the distu 
ance were rather disastrous than otherw 
Assemblies were henceforth to be eal 


together only once 1n two years, and wi 

to sit but fourteen days, while the univ 

age was restricted by a propert 

qualification. All the acts of Bacon’s A 
] 1] 1 1] 

were repealed, ail the ola grit 

ere renewed, and many estates we 


iscated into tl 


( i rain. phe Love 


ors Who succeeded Berkeley were as a1 


‘tter than he, and from this time doy 


passage of the Stamp Act thi 
ical history of Virginia is simply the 
"a protracted brawl between the 


ors and their Assemblies. 
* Bancroft 
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veer it ind t he the vehicle how coming thro 1h tl 
: u pleased fringes of the firs was not a stag 


from | was drawn, also, by two stout mules 


possessed a tenaeitv. of purpose 


even than that of red clay It wa 
carriage of M wor Carroll of the I 
Far Edgerley, and at the present mo 
no iah rather | it was bringing home his daughter 
housand in- | the western terminus of the railway 
Saw mills and \ centleman’s carriage drawn by 
Mountain to!) might have seemed something « 
was made with | anomaly in certain localities further ¢ 
it eastward to the | ward. But not here Even Edgerl 
Kade ‘y merchant, there- | garded this possession of its rival 
‘h the capital of his State | respect which included the mules, or) 
vhat could man want | er which effaced them in the aroma o 
‘hants were of the opin- | whole, an aroma not actual (the 
vanted nothing; they fully | being that of ancient leather not 
ed their advantages, and Edger- | quainted with decay), but figurative 
their neighbors on top of the | aroma of an undoubted aristocracy. — i 
vho looked down upon them | ** the equipage,” as it was called, had 
ises than one, did not agree with | longed to the Carrolls of the Sea Islay 
r opinion: they infinitely who, in former days of opulence, had be 
wn village, though it had | in the habit of spending their summers 
~no saw-mills, no stage lineto | the Farms. When their distant cou 
necessity for one, and no | the Major, bought the Farms, he bou 
itants—hardly indeed, | the carriage also This was as well | 
a bare thousand Sea Island Carrolls had no longer an 
to have been little | fora carriage. They had not even n 
which to found a} to draw it, and as they lived all the 
had been viewed with | round now upon one of their Sea Isla 
of progress which | whose only road through the waste of 
of American towns; | cotton fields was most of the 
Spirit of Progress | flowed, they had nothing to draw 
ssee Mountain, | so the Major could as well have the 
vas left to its} fit of it This carriage with its m 
now came into sight on the AIWWZaAGS Of 
mncient—both towns | mountain opposite; but it had still to ¢ 
lutionary origin the lower valley, and climb Chillawass 
Madam Carrollof the |) and night had fallen before the sou 


» embody it in | its wheels was heard on the little In 


vst t 


brie f for Mw re words over the brook W ich erossed wh 


too much importance | ealled Carroll Lane, the 


rPass\ 


asa Car- |) which led from Edgerley Street 
m Carroll) long knoll to Carroll Farms 

ley seemed to “Chew up, Peter! chew un, the 

vas excellent. | Chew!” Inches, the coachman, said to 

¢ could be better mules: Inches wished to approach 
vas, it certainly | house in wood stvle. The mules, refusu 
to entertain this idea, came up to the do 

of the Farms, upon a| ona slow walk Inches could, howe, 


h a flourish 


in May, 1868, was sitting | let down the steps wit 


eves fixed upon the this he proceeded to do by the leht « 
vinding down the | eandle which Madam Carroll had bre 
‘his road was red | with her to the piazza. The steps ¢ 
oh red clay; anda) down with a long clatter. They ha 
it was, too, at most | clanked in their imprisonment all tl 
the vear, as the horses of the | way from Tuioa. - But no one in Fa 


ine knew to their cost But | Edgerley would have sacrificed them for 
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trifles as these; they were e 
mpart an especial dign 
pag which was, indeed, rather | 

No other carriage 


tal had steps of this kind 
been added that no ot} 

of it had them either 

see did not know this, and 
ntedly admiring As to the 
when the steps were | 

eh door, for instanee, 

rnings —did it not announce 
or and his wife had arrives 
about to enter And 

vlad to know 

could bye all ready then 


pon this oeceasion theta 


touchin 


has gone Ss room 
for you You know 
vo hours ago 
It is but little past ten 
awake. Could I not sli 
ioment, just to sp ak to him 
| stay 


He has been asleep for some time 


ould be better not todisturb him, wo ildin't 


‘If he is asleep of course answered 
Sara Carroll But her tone was a disap 
inted one 
You will see him in the morning said miplv to be 
ie elder lady, leading the way within recept 


‘But a whole night to wait is so long! ur said Madam Carroll. t] 


* You do not intend, | presume, tO pass In this «: 

us one in wakefulness?” said Madam |) nounce the 
Carroll us, that Miss Carroll w 

Sara laughed “Sear, too, 1s asleep | i member of her father 

ippose os K’arms 

“Yes. But Sear you can waken, if you ‘Happy girl! 


] 


ike: he falls asleep again readily He is as leant mack 


nu the first room at the head of the stairs hands clasped behi 
The girl flew off, coming baek with a looking 
brivht face ‘*Dear little fellow! she |) garden 
said, ‘* his hands and cheeks are as soft as * This was, in my opinion 
ver Lamso glad he has not grown into portant event,’ continued M 
. great rough boy. It is a year and a And it will be so estimated 
half since | have seen him, and he SseCeCLLLS ley J 3 ere are, Vou 
xactly the same.” ety certain little dist 
‘*He is the same,” answered Madam | differences. which. shou be proper 
Carroll. ** He does not crow marked the home-coming ol Miss Carroll 
‘I am delighted to hear it,” replied | is one of them. I suppose you have with 
Sara, answering stoutly the mother’s im- | out doubt an appropriate dress 


plied regret. And then they both laughed ‘All my gowns are black, of course. 
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‘all best: but even that is 


vhole, you will look 


Madam Carroll, 


well in 
after a mo 

| ire in the 
And it will have the added 
a contrast We have 
* Ede 


no plainness whatever 


beng 


rerley, and, [ may 
Lnness 
tromming 
the 


superabundanece of 


IS vood | should be last 
But « 


‘an not always 


ven with Ly st 
construct 
from changes of trimming 
vhen the fin 
little 


no matter how 


} | ice of a 


undoubted material 


plain it may be The Greers, for imstance, 


ve made over ther green poplins twice 


"now for tive vears and have done 


ve remain con 
ill the same e@reen 
‘inna Rendlesham, too, 
ve accomplished Woh 
combinations of nar 


ribbon and fringe on 
so much so. indeed, that 
riddled with the 


trimmings 


Is how quite 
needle | w lie re 


They 


wear them to chureh 
the 


rece plions, 


shawls lady, 


pursu d 
turned 


1 + 
and to 


ek, with white lace.” 


Does anv one Ise give receptions, 


then asked Sara from the door step 
would ‘ 
plied the elder lady, 


1 
the 


They never dream of it,” re 
with soft serenity. 
No sign of age 


all her little person from 


Was she elder 


visible in 


head to 


slight 


Was 


foot She was very small and 


Her muslin gown, whose simple 
v ithered waist was belted by a ribbon sash, 
had a \ thful, almost child-like, aspect, 
time 
that 
effect of this young old 


the same a pretty quaintness 


wh, like of an old-fashioned 


The 


inereased by 


miniature 
attire the arrangement 


of the 


Was 


hair It was golden hair, even and 


fine, and it hune in eurls all round her 


head 


These 


long curls that fell below the waist 
curls were distinet and complete 
spirals, each one perfect in itself, not inter 
twining with the next; a round stick pass 
ed through any one of them would not 
have been visible from bottom to top. 
Now that is what I call a eurl!” old Sen 
Ashley But 


though this golden hair curled so defini 


ator was wont to remark. 


tively when it once began to curl, it lay 


smooth and straight as the hair of a 
little head, 
down smoothiy also over the corn 


over the top f the and « 

the forehead, after that demure old fas 

Which made of every lady s brow a 

est triangle, unambitious alike of a to 

tellectual height or a too pagan lown 
W hat that 


with her curls, her dress, and 


this little on 


Was it 
dame, 
attitudes, resembled 7 Some nersons 

seeing her would have bee N haunte ad 
half-forgotten memory, and would at 
the 
the old Annuals and Keepsakes ot 

ladies of the days of the Hon. Mrs. Nor 
and L. E. L 


Farms needed but a scarf and harp 


if clever) have recalled pictures 


The little mistress of Car 


vold chain round her curls, with an o 
ment reposing Classically in the centr 
he r | 


But upon a closer ii 


her forehead, to have taken 
among them, 
tion one difference would have made 
apparent, hamely, that whereas the lo 
ladies of the Annuals were depicte a 
(though m 


shoulders copiously bare 


cloth had been expended in sleeves 
muslin gown of litthe Madam Carrol] « 
up to her chin, the narrow ruffles at 
} 


top being kept hh place vy a small 


fashioned child’s coral necklace 
fitted closely over them. 

Madam Carroll’s eves were blue, lar 
and in expression tranquil ; her featu 
small and delicate, the slender litt 


were 


lips like rose leaves, the upper one rat 


1 
long, coming straight down over child 
No; 
Yet it might have be« 


1 ] 
ovpserver, Lo 


teeth of pearl. certainly there 
no sign of age 
noticed, also, by an acute 
little space, where such signs would hav: 
been likely to appear, was left uncovered 
the tell-tale temples and outside corners of 
the eves, the throat with its betraying lin 
the subtly traitorous back of the neck 
the texture of the wrists and palms, all 
these were concealed by the veil of curls 
and the close ruffles of the dress, the latter 
falling the 
knuckles. There was really 


over hands almost to thi 
nothing of 
the actual woman to be seen save a nar 
row curl-shaded portion of forehead and 
cheek, two eyes, a little nose and mouth, 
that was all. 

But a presence 1s more than an absence 
Absent as were all signs of age in Madam 
Carroll, as present were all signs of youth 
in the daughter had just 
Sara Carroll was barely twenty 


and the small fingers: 


who arrived 
She was 


tall and slender; she carried herself well 
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vell, but with a little air of pride 
ume from the way she held her hi 
as as noticeable when one 
only as when one saw her face 


ied a pride personal, not objec 


maging to herself, not to her surrout 
s: one could imagine her 
air on a throne, or wi 

et on her arm across 

eit was evident that she was 

ould have been ditheult to have sta 
rectly the nature of the feeling, since 

equally evident that she 
ie of the simple little beliefs « 


irls of her age before contact 


rid has roughly dispelled them ef looks above 


it they are especially attractive 
interesting, winning, and h 

» vo forth to conquer But she 
mild have stated the nature of it aee 

enough: she believed that her t 

r wishes, her ideas, possessed rather a 
iperior quality of refinement; but far be 
mad this did her pt ide base itselt upon thie 


ict that she was her father’s daughter 


ie had been proud of this from her birth 
Her features were rather irregular you an 
eate. Ordinarily she had not much color. | Madam Carroll 
ler straight soft thick hair of dark brown a 
is put plainly back from her oval face , 
und this face was marked by the slender 
© of her dark evebrows, and lighted by 
wo gray eyes, Which were always in their 
ear light color a sort of surprise when Do vo 
the lone dark lashes were lifted “(Generally , creep Judith 
‘T wonder that you take the trouble,” | Inches up after half in And on 
she said, referring to the proposed recep- | ordinary Casions bed my 
tion soon after ten Your 
The blue orbs of Madam Carroll dwelt | extraordinary one 
ipon her for a moment **We must fil \nd extraot 
our position,” she answered. We l ! lL Sara yvonder, mamma, if 
not make it; it has been allotted to 1 k v I ‘ ave fairly pied 
its duties are therefore our duties 
‘But are they real duties, mamma ‘Ss, In 
May they not be fictitious ones? If we| kindness. Do vou think 
should drop them for a \ ‘ . No,” said Madam Carroll, as the 
periment 7” ip the stairs together You loved 
“Tf we should drop them,” answered | uncle, [know. You did your 
Madam Carroll—*' if we should drop them, | him happy But your fatl 


Kar Edgerley, socially speaking, would | { ier vou have alway 


simply disappear. It would become a And I continue to do 


miscellaneous mountain hamlet like any ughter, gayly fl 
other. It would dissolve into its compo Iv in the morn 
nent parts, which are, as you know, but He does not « 
ciphers. We of the Farms hold them to His streng 
gether, and give them whatever impor- | t I have 
tance they possess.” Not that he 

‘‘In other words, we of the Farms are | fast, mamma 
the large figure One, which, placed be- | \ always so cheert 
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I can take 
Vou late r 


ho one 
COLOPrICS ho 


Pray who 


ip 


Phe 


round 


O TllanKE 


These 


FOTMUILY 


had been done 

was thinking of 
rather that he had 
hat she should 


past ten the next 


What could this mean 


not his daughter 


thie 


first to take f 


told Madam Carroll that 


new home life by 


ous of het But there was some 


very 


like jealousy in the disappoint 


vhich filled her heart as she laid her 


Was 


thre pillow She had looked 


| 


komme -CoOmMmmMme so long; 


tin her grasp it 


had been sure it 


same Saturday evening, at 


. { 
IWS OF 


shining Trom. the poreh 
St. John in the Wilder 


ness, the Episcopal church of Far Edger 


This hi rhit 


\ 


h, for 


and the 


there 


{ 


our il 


shone brightest from the 


vasa choir rehearsal with 


umihating candles were 


the organist, Miss Rendlesham the 
ond, that is, Miss Mellie: the others l 
ed the high musie stand, behind w 
stood the choir in two rows, the first 
crowded, the second looking’ with s 
difficulty over the shoulders of the { 
thre lighted books which served for 
little Miss Tappen indeed, who was s 
being obliged to stand on four w 
chant-books, piled Liv thie front 
were the sopranl, eight in n liber, 


lv, Miss Rendlesham the elder, and 
sister; the three Misses Greer: Miss D 
ley and her two cousins, the Farrens 
were (which was so inter sting t 
In the back row were the two conti 
Miss Bolt and the already - mentio 
Miss Tappen On hie r books togethe 
the tenor, Mr. Phipps: and the basso 
Ferdinand ke nhewayv,a bachelor of 
able aspect, but the possessor also, in 
of amiability, of several une xpecte dly 
sive qualities Which had tried the patie: 
of not a few 

The music stand was no doubt 
much too short for this company 
then it was intended for a quartette oO 
ind had served without question for fe 
estimable persons during the long, pr 


‘ ] { } 


Pull rectorship Ol vood old Parson Mor 

gomery, Who had but recently pass 

away. As, since the advent of his success 
or, the Reverend Frederick Owen, tha 

months before, the choir had trebled i 
size without trebling that of the stand, t 

result was naturally that which has be 
deseribed 

The Reverend Frederick Owen was an 
unmarried man, 

St. John in the Wilderness had as its 
rector’s study a little one-story building 
standing in the church-yard not far fror 
the church. On Saturday evenings tli 
rector was generally there Upon tine 
present evening Miss Rendlesham the eld 
1, that is, Miss Corinna, sent the juvenile 
organ-blower, Alexander Mann by name, 
across to this study for the numbers of the 
hymns, as usual. But the reetor did not 
return with Alexander Mann, as usual 
bringing the hymns with him: he sent thi 
numbers, Written on a slipof paper. Un 
der these circumstances the choir began 
its practicing. And its practicing was, on 
the whole, rather spiritless ; that is, in 
sound, But not in continuance; for two 
hours later they were still at work. The 


he door, where stood the organ, | time had been principally filled with ** Te 
f the candles illumined the page of | Deums.” During the past three months 
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choir had had a new 
Sunday, to the discomtitu 


vy, Who liked to join in 


This gentleman, who was ju 
had dropped in, soon afte 
in’s departure with th 
er some ehureh matters 
urch matters finished, 
le lone r to talk ove 
ilar. Thejyunior warden hadatalent for 
Ing But this gift (as is often 
th aifts) was not encoul wedioa 
liss Honoria Ashley, his daugeh 
eing of a listening disposition 
warden was therefore ob 
his talent elsewhere He 
ventleman, lean and wizened, but 
and even lively, in spite of his 
ve Tor @ menacing little couch 
ould, however, end with surprising vers 
itvin either a chuekle or a groan 
ossessor of this cough wore an old 
ned dress-coat, with a ligh 
erv neat, shining little shoes 


VS In his Hputton-hote a 


unmer, and in winter a larg 


The chanting of the choir eam 
e opel WInGdOWS 
ould be 
How long do 
ind Kenneway 
me He has onl 
cin with 
Sls 
Sala 


iy Chara 


+ 


‘ry, unless 


ominately feminine 
idded the old 
‘Choirs are apt to 
mean the volunteer one 
everywhere come to ch 
the men do. It is one of the problems 
which clereymen of the present day 
themselves confronted 
That the women come 
“That the men do ne * The rector 
spoke gravely He \ little over 
thirty himself, ve » hh pee »bliged 
more than once to ildly restraining 
pressure upon the somewhat too active 
gay-mindedness of his venerable junior 
warden. \ \ L young | 
‘* What’s that thing they're trying now?” | just outof West Point, immediat 
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ith 


] 
this 


aqaoie out heip, and 


itch of | r give so much 


a vear 


ply deeded a full half of all he had 


rand never itagain 


spoke of 
passed 
and | doubt if 
en who pro 
» Whom 
~ man, S 
In 1861 
state, and ser 
ehout the wat 
You 
ft arm is stiff 


When our \ st 


remain 


with the 
purchased 


his old hous illed the Farms, and 


has come, Sir, tO pass the remain 
the Past, the 


indeed, to many 


his d: 


only 


And 


my th 
1 it 


the old gentleman’s cough 
CrOATL 


And Miss Carrol] 


said the 


has not been with 


rector, giving the helm of 


ersal Light t 


ion a rn from this well 


But there have been 
Wait: I 
\t 


‘OnneeclLed 
para was 


he has not 
is for it must make 
a military 
labama, when 
rs old. the M yor 
Madam Carroll 
Morris 


have se 


about 


met the lady 


she was then 
dow hamed 


You 


] 
und KHO-" 


for 

a do 

ilti 

of 
word, that 


Whiat 
\luse in © 


Women 


a ver, ire 


est the 


one 
Dao WL ever 
f this earth, and honored 
vd.” The junior Wi “de 


enthusiasm She 


ich yvounger than tie 
thirtv-three or four vears at the 
say for Carroll w: ; 


Ot tis second marr1ave, 
would have suspected it 


Madam C 


and she could 


irroll verv soon after 
‘no then 
little 


married 


not whe 
than twenty-three ° 4 
When she 
must have been not more 
little died 
ry soon afterward Later had a 


how, 


urv-like mother! 


first time shi 


lan sixteet H cirl 


they 


oWwh 


bov vou KhOW Who ois 


Save 


Sar ce only child 


[ now understand,” said 


rector 


But the junior warden didn’t; his un 


unfortunate 


and he never 


derstanding was that there was mor 
tell. Hedrew up his chair again S 
Carroll, sir, is a rather remarkable o 
The rector again resigned himself 

is, as | may say, one-ideaed By t] 

mean that she has had from childhood « 
feeling so predominant that she has f; 

seemed to have but the one, whieh is 
devotion to her father She had sear 
been separated from him (save, as it | 


1 


pens, during the very summer whe 
met and married the present Madam (¢ 
roll) until she was a tall girl of thirte: 
IS61 At that 


hostilities, 


This was In time, bef 
her 
he had married her moth: 
offered to take her and 


educated with his own daughter Eu 


the beginning of un 
John Chase 


sister 


have | 
nna during the continuance of the troubl 
times For John Chase had always be 
fond of the little Sara: he fan 

that she was like his wife. And, eold Ne¢ 

Englander though he was, he had wo 
shipped his wife (she was Juliet Withe 
spoon Meredith), and seemed to be alwa 
thinking of 


very 


her, though she had_ bee 
The Major at first 1 
But Madam Carroll, with her cl 
perception, perfect judgment, and beaut 
ful woodness” 


dead many years 


fused. 


the junior warden alway 
spoke in at least tripletsof admiration wl 
he mentioned the Major's wife), *' 
ed to him the benefit it would be 
Her own lot was cast with his 
but in the wande1 
ine life she expected to lead, followit 
his fortunes through the armed 
what advantages in the way of education 
should she be 


explai 
to Sar 
she woul 
not have it otherwise: 


Sout! 


able to secure for his littl 
daughter, who was now of an age to need 
Whereas her uncle, who was alsé 
very fond of her, would give her many 
The Major at vielded. And then 
Sara was told Well as they knew her, | 

were both alarmed at the in 
her grief 


them 


last 


think they 
tensity of But when the ehild 
saw how it was distressing her father, shi 
controlled it, or rather the expression ol 
it; and to me her self-control 
touching even than 


Was more 


her tears had been 
for one could see that her heart was break 
ing. The parting was a most pathetic 
sight—her white cheeks, silence, and lov 
ing, despairing eyes that never left her 
father’s face—I don’t know 
more atfected. For [| speak from 
personal remembrance, sir: I 


Well, that little girl did not 
ther again for four long years. 


when I have 
been 
was there. 
see her fa 

She lived 
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Enelan 


Awew { l 
‘Im-shaded strec ts. 


unaccustol 
rsonal remi 


rally ther 


have veen pe? 
yn't think there is quite so mue 


> tie S 
CLENLIOUSLCSS 


u mention, as there 
ctor, smiling. 
Perhaps not, p 
} 


nere vou bre at 


ul opened 
m. But to ree-vee-nir 
ith the French « xpres 
sara C 1] 


Gid 1h¢ 


your mou pow 


(J | resume 
f liar wit 
familar Wil 
fop 1 > 

se TOU VeCars 


anhood; but she 
she remained one 
I do not, while deseri 
t ] 


st to commend such ¢ 


rs: it was unrea 
| should be very SOl 
rry, to see my dan 


‘ eee ¢ 
ov such an 1GQOL OL 
mM 


the rector, oria 


ruies 

lays of the 

poor junior warden, let his eyes fall upon 

s well-serubbed floor ] } 
times, under the perso 


Mrs. Rend] 


iat a 
aid-of-all 


‘But the Ashley 
facalm and reason 


the 


sham, 


Way ~ abs continued 
perament that mig] 
ial, Honoria is 


Sara was about seven 


judicial. 


father bought this place h 


{ 
Farms, and nothing 
| 


cept her from coming 

but precisely that which did keep her 
serious illness of the uncle to whom she 
owed sO much. His day Ss were 
numbered, and he 
there beside him. 
pect that his own daughter, Euphemia, 
while no doubt an intellectual and highly 


: said to be 
wanted to have her 


I am inclined to sus 


cultivated person, may not have a natural 
aptitude for little tendernesses of 
voice, touch, and speech which to a sick 


those 


man, sir, are far beyond rubies—far be 


yond.” The old man’s eyes had a wistful 


look as he said this; he had forgotten for 


the moment his narrative, and even Miss 


57 


* 


. trs4] 
men of a Wi herspoon or a 


er your b 


still practicing. Mr. 


BD cee 
Li prove a 


ink tl il 1e@ W 


1] 


, retrea 

1d himself confre 

‘*Do you mean i 
oy ‘ 


I mean that she 


Shea 
seems 


"ou won't find her otferin 


school, or bri 


ok-marks, or copy your sermon 


for you; she won't be go 
miles 


1 ] 
DrookKsS, Wh 


ur black horse 
itrast in St. John’s j l 


And the 


with the chuckle. 


warden’s ¢ 


It was now after ten, and the cho 
Phipps, 
proposed going home some 


But Miss Corinna Rendles] 


marked in a general wa} 
‘** poor puny men” whose t were 


that 
she would not go herself nor allow 


civing out,” he knew from 


wavs 





Lucy was the 





ro sO LISS 

t 1 Miss Rendlesham, and Mr. Phipps 
red her Ferdinand Kenne 

SCL in Phipp mac no proposals 

sort (this was part of lis correct 

had been gone for some 

t ( ) he found the places for every 
Is ioks as usual, and pr 
t ed to be singing, which did quite as 

‘lam convinced that there is some mis 
t rout 5 cond hymn,” announced 
Mi Un nna iter rourth ret arsal of 
if il in one we had only three 
Sundays ) , 

Four, | think d Miss Greer, with 
feeling Kor was not sa retlect upon 
the rectors memory 

Oh, very well; if it ¢s four, I will say 
nothin I was going to send Alexander 
Mann over to the st to find out sup 
posing it to be three only—if there might 
not be nh mistak sh 

At | the other ladies looked r¢ 
proachful t Miss Greer 

She murmured, ‘* But vour fine powers 
0 membranee, dear Miss Corinna, are 
Jai better than my weak Ones. . 

Miss C inna accepted this, and nt Al 
‘ der Mann on his errand. Ferdinand 
Kenneway, in the dusk of the back roy 
Sin d to himself thin but aS natu 
had n him thin eS} lly bout the 
chee he w not le to smile in a rich 
t Way 

During the organ-boy’s absence the choir 

The voices of the ladies were in 
ict a little husky. 

No, it’s all right; that’s the hymn he 
mea said Alexander Mann, returning. 


ast him if he warn’t comn 


ee 


over 
: he 
eetup. Old Senator Ashley's theer, 


cht, an’ he says, 1 yes!’ says 


ahi 

an’ he getup too. Solreckon the parson’s 

coming, ladies.” And Alexander smiled 

cheerfully on the row of bonnets as he 
ent acro to his box beside the organ. 
But Miss Corinna stopped him on the | 


‘What could have possessed you 


to ask questions of your rector in that in 
quisitive manner, Alexander Mann ?” she 
said, surveying him from the head of the | 
ro’ ‘‘TIt was a piece of great imperti 
nenes What are his intentions or his 
non-intentions to you, pray ?” 

‘Well, Miss Corinna, it’s orful late, an’ | 
I've blowed an’ blowed till I'm clean blow 
ed out An’ I knewed that as long as the | 
parson staid on over theer, you'd all 
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‘All what?’ demanded Miss Cori 
severely, 

But Alexander, frightened by 
retreated to his box, 

‘Never mind him, dear Miss Corin 
said little Miss Tappen, from be! 
but 


il 


er ft 


und ; 

poor motherless or] han.” 

*Perh ips he is, and perhaps he 
i 


said Miss Corinna. 


Ss / 


‘But in any ca 


must finish his sentence: propriety 
quires it. Speak up, then, Alexan 
Mann.” 

“Tl stand by you, Sandy,” said M 
Phipps, humorously 

** You said,” pursued Miss Corinna 
| dressing the box, since Alexander was } 
well hidden within it—‘‘ you said th 
long as the rector remained in his st 
you knew—’ 

‘I knewed you'd all hang on hi 
said Alexander, shrilly, driven to desp 
tion, but still safely invisible within 
wooden retreat. 

** Does he mean any thing by this 7 S 


ed Miss Corinna, turning to the sopra 
aE hot 
moment beyond our usual time,” 


am sure we have remained 
l said M 
Greer, with dignity. 


‘IL ask you, does he mean anythi 
repeated Miss Corinna, sternly. 
**Oh, dear M: 


( 


‘orinna, I 


Ss A ani Sure 
has no meaning at all—none what 
He never has,” said good-natured li 
Miss Tapp n from her piled chant-bo 
** And he weeds flower beds so well! 


} 


Here voices becoming audible outsi 
later 
His junior warden 
Having r 


t 


the ladies stopped ; a moment t¢ 
rector entered, wa 


xxrit 
Will 


him, collec ted 
denly the probable expression upon Miss 
Honoria’s face at 
} 


‘ 


not 


1 sud 


this hour, the 
] 


A 


juni yy 
had sai night, paced di 
the knoll and up Edgerley Street with 1 
usual careful little ste Pp, until the safe se 


warden SOO 


clusion of Ashley Lane was reached, when 
he laid his dignity, took its even 
moon-lit centre, and ran, or rather trotted, 





aside 
as fast as he could up its winding ascent 
to his own barred front door, where Miss 
Honoria let him in, eandle in hand, and on 
] 


her head the ominous cap (frilled) wl 


Lich 
was with her the expression of the hour. 
i¢ 


hair for the night and put on this cap at 


( 
} 
i 


For Miss Honoria always arranged her 
| 
| 


| ten precisely; thus crowned, and wra, 
1 ‘ 
lla 


Pay 
| she was accustomed to wait for the gay 
junior warden, when (as had at present 


| happened) he had forgotten her \ 


in a singularly depressing s 


oO 


‘ 
\ 


ishes 





FOR THE 


, } 7 ) 1 . ] 
d the excellent clock in her parior that 


ick the hours. Meanwhile the reetoi 
ir about the selee 
He addressed 


] 
} 


is speaking to his choir 
ons for Trinity-Sunday. 
At re! 
iddressed Miss Corinna. 


earsals he general 
This w 
due to her martial aspect, which made 
»>seem the natural leader far 


ipps or Kenneway, but 


ss Corinna. 


is p int 
more 


se, being well over 
r troubled by the 

ay 
whieh the 


sment with 


n d to be oppre ssed whel 


ned to speak to them 


nes as they were, all 
inty-five. 
Miss Corinna responded 
ier ladies maintained a gently 
At length the re 
he had to 
‘*Tsn't it rathe 
And they were all surprised t 
late it 
Like a 
emerged from the 
stand and organ, and moved in a modest 
The 


1 all 


LLC hh. 


say, 


Was. 
of birds ri 
1 1 


pen made D4 


covey 


rector 


} 


group toward the door. 
mained behind for a moment to 
Bell-ringer Flower. When he 
they were still fluttering about the steps 
and down the front path toward the gate. 
‘T believe our roads are the same,” he sai 
As indeed they were: 
road in Far Edgerley. 
Edgerley Street, and all the grassy lanes 
that led to people’s residences turned off 


Sry K 
peak 


came ou 


there was but one 
This was called 


from and eame back to it, going nowhere 
There 


Some persons had lately felt that they had 


else. were advantages in this. 
not sufficiently appreciated this excellent 
pl friend should 
happen to be out, paying a visit 

with a little pa 
tience, one could always meet her (or him) ; 


in for a town; for if any 
or taking 


the air, sooner or later, 


L 
] 
| 


she (or he), without deliberate climbing of 
fences, could not escape. 

The little company from the church now 
went down the church knoll toward this 
useful street. Far Edgerley was all knolls, 
almost every house having one of its own, 
and crowning it. The rector walked first 
with Miss Corinna; the other ladies fol 
lowed in a cluster which was graceful but 
somewhat indefinite as toranks, save where 
Mr. Phipps had determinedly placed him 
self beside Miss Lucy and 
thus made one even rank of two. Ferdi 
nand Kenneway walked by himself a lit 
tle to the right of the band; he walked net 


fendlesham, 


MAJOR 


irch steps 


a Chilla 

arried 

‘ Mounta 

ng dimmed somewh 
fires, lessening there] 


‘ormerly e 
yver Lonely 


ove havi 


erest in the bears, w 
that div 
his position, judging it 


Isy,” on the 


He then 


rev of St 


whole 
aces pted 
John’s, a plac 
had been heard to s Ly conferred a dis 
to that of mails. He w 
lar about this dignity, and the 
‘Item,” he 


xton be as 


rin i's 
eond only 
very partic 

title of it. 


not a sexton: 


said, 
for si 
for a free-born m 
Flower I be 
may call me.” 
Now the bell 


small ended 1 


uuntaineer 
ind Bell-ringer 
of St. John 
one, Sus] St 
little roof of thateh 
old elm ne: 
therefore, 

Flower made i 
tude 


mornings, rope in hand, 


and manner stood on Sunday 
wa : 


hat off, and eves 
) side hij If 


ven pull the on 


devotionally closed, 1 sleafv belt 
bringing out with e } 


silver note. 
' 


He now re-arranged the cl 


study, and came upon a fra 
es 


surrounded by rose bud 1th W¢ 


a fresh contribution to the 


from the second Miss Greer. 
the mil’'try—my! they’re not 
nothing to the unmarried 

said to himself as he survey 


He hung it on the 


was already quite a 


memento, 
there 
ing embroidery in the 

‘*Ttem 
few of thems unmarried. U 


woollen flowers. however, very 
ndoubted|y 


they be drove to it early, in self-defense.” 
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dee agen faages pensive dwelling. Americans will not 
i} NEW YORK | and ean not, as a rule, occupy 1 
r j é i , as i ule, py teneme1 
N no considerable, thoroughly settled | They who are poor, therefore, are for: 
| t yn the eivilized globe is material | out of town. Formerly, persons of 0; 
ng attended with so many difficulties | nary means who felt constrained to st 
! as in New York. Even in London, to here had recourse to leasing large hon 
hich alone we are second in commercial | often at double or treble their own 
importance, it is not hard to find a house | comes, and to taking lodgers in order to 
or rooms Within the municipal limits at | make up the sum for which they 
ny season The same may be said of | Hable. This was a desperate shift, for 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg—of | lodgers were uncertain; they, after ha 
any of the Old World capitals, or of any ing been got, might vacate their premises 
cial centre in the Western Hemisphere. | any day, leaving the lessee, who had 
j But one of the greatest troubles of the | counted on them, irretrievably in arrears 
average New-Yorker is to secure a roof to | Still, many persons, by foree of cirew 


ielter him and his. He has no ¢ xpecta- | stance, including no little luek, contri 
. " 1*7 ° | ° e 
tion of a home—anything Iiike a home is|to rub along in this manner: but many 














pel 
1 


reserved for the very prosperous few; the | more fell into every sort of financial } 
lares to hope for is a sojourning | plexity, and were rendered doubly wret 
I A . 4 


most he « te 





place for six months, or a year or two at | ed in their struggle for existence. 
furthest. The effort he makes to this end, This species of household tragedy eo 


the anxiety he sutfers, are incalculable. | tinued for many years, when a break 
Where and how he is to live is an ever-| seen in the darkness, the break comi 




















S 











present, carking thought. He never pass- | from the erection of flats, or apartment 








es a dwelling marked To Let, in whole | houses, so universal in Paris, and so com 





or in part, without wanting, even in his | mon in most cities of continental Europ 








busiest moments, to stop to inquire when, | The first of these, a reconstructed club 
how long, and for how much it may be | house at Fifteenth Street and Fifth Av 








had. Heis seldom settled anywhere; heis | nue, was small, inconvenient, and very 
simply staying mm su ‘h a street, at such a | expensive; but it was all leased long bi 
number, until he may discover another | fore completion by persons delighted with 
street and number where he may stay. | the novelty. Others were built, also 

Moving from place to place is his custom | fashionable quarters, and were so dear as 


nd his eurse: he is a kind of Aristeas, for 
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to be beyond the reach of moderate in 


il 











whom there is no rest, on whom the inex- | comes. They who owned them said they 
orable spirit of Manhattan has inflicted the | must get high rents while they could, for 
doom of disquietude. Years and years he | in a short while there would be so many 
has been waiting for a better, or less bad, | apartments that rents would be reduced 
order of things: there have been promises | beyonda point of satisfactory profit. Tha 
of such periodically, but the promises have | time was eagerly looked for and longe: 
never yet been redeemed. He tries to be | for, but it has not yet arrived. It ought 
come resigned to what seems the inevita- | tohave arrived, it would seem, years since 
ble; he buys a lot in Greenwood or Wood- | for many apartment houses have been 
lawn, and comforts himself with the re | erected on ground not ve ry valuable, not- 
flection that, once a tenant there, he need ably in the region of upper Broadway, 
not move—that hé has at last secured a| above Forty-second Street, and in the 
home. | Nineteenth Ward. Such neighborhoods 
The difficulty of living here is due, of | were not thought desirable for private 
course, to the fact that the bulk of the | residences, and single-family houses of the 
city is built on an island, and that the | better kind could not have been leased 
island is long and narrow, causing land, | there at’ all. But by the putting up of 
from its numerous occupation, to be so | comfortable and elegant flats high rents 
dear that every square foot is naturally | were obtained. 
turned to the utmost profit. Small houses} A number of families will live under 
or reasonable rents are, as a consequence, | the same roof where one family will not, 
mattainable ; there is, indeed, no such | because, no doubt, if there be any objec 
thing. There have been but two ways | tion to the quarter, the objection is be 
of living here, presuming one does not | lieved to be less, if not wholly removed, 
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a numerous sharing of it. This pecul 
‘though common feeling of human na 
we has been repeated] y exemplified in the 
of or 


Seores of them in different parts of 


mstruction of flats an ambitious 


city, near stables, rum-shops, tenement 

. . $ 2 ¥ 
ouses, rooxkeries, are occupied by reiine d. 
tidious people, and with entire content, 
have liv 
y than they 


1 or Seventh 


thought of 


fami 


would no more 


. 7 
as a single 


} 
i 
} 


living in the Fourt 


hou 


those 


but 


hieh 


on W 
paratively cheap, 
reverse of cheap. 
of desirable flats—that is, 


, light, 


| ree 
than expensive 1n 


, in fact. 


yrospect 


urtments of any size, convenient 


being otner 


lt is twel 


7 } 
nd airy 


lls city. ve years since the first 


vartment-houses were built; hundreds of 


command 


em of divers grades have been put up | 


l over town; those eapable of 


but } 
commodating a small family, w 


ac 
ith an ele 
ator, and pleasant, well-ventilated rooms 
ean not be had for less than from $1500 
The 


hat rent for from $600 to S800; 


to $2000. ‘re are flats in poor quarters 
but they 
isually have dark chambers, t 
ranged, and are seldom re W 
y be said 
iat reasonable apartments are not good 


ind th 


Le The fond anticipations cheri 


some. Asa generalization, it may 


ments are not ion 


it good apart 


rht or ten years ago that a nice, health 
Fil 


apartment might be procured for from 


8500 to $600 annually have long been dis 


pelled. They who have more t] 


hat to spend for a hom 


no lan 


{ . so called, are 
bliged to put up with sundry discom 
forts, and to jeopard their health more or 
less by sleeping in dark, close chambers. 
It would seem as if economy of any kind 
were impracticable in this the costliest of 
capitals. The mere decencies of life are 
well-nigh beyond the reach of men de 
pendent on salaries or ordinary incomes. 
The average earnings here of men even of 
education and taste are not, it is alleged, 
in excess of $1500 to $1600, and as the 
majority of them have families (the un 
written law of Manhattan demands that 
no couple, unless financially independent, 
shall have more than two children), they 
are forced into a ceaseless contest for self 
sustainment. They toil through life, en 
dure vexation, disappointment, tribula 
tion, pain, and quit the world leaving no 
provision for their families, but generally 
in debt. Comparatively few men whocan 


| ] 
and atl 


| of those that 


| 


|} One might not belie 
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credit die, it said, with 
their liabilities dischars 


Yorkers o 


The propo. 
tion 


yviiom this 1s 


true 
other citizens, for 
and the ec j 
han el 


W hat can ve OX pe cle 


rwho Can earn no more th 


} 
credit st ol 


is. 1 
Ving sew here, 


dofa husband a 
poss le lol 
srunning s » strong 
against tl 
and sensitive f or] 

It is ele 
proper 5 
Saeiahl 
among Island, 
: 4 


und tf 


sof Long I 
to and from his 


weather, | 


stchester. 


eepin 


stretch lest he 
His wistful 

e; heisever hur 
minutes, and 
f 


He has 
is ab orbed in 


Stress Oo 


‘1e1 


1S 


, whieh 


True; 


] 1 
years What has 


Hi 


ly for his family, 


achieved 


] 


ompense ¢ 
1as been striving 


1 


+] ] * ; 
ttne ciose he leaves the 


m the discour 
agement of his exam , and probably a 


legacy of debt. Such is the inspiring des 


Ctl 
‘age New- Yorker Verily 


is honesty its own and only reward! 


tiny of the 


avel 


Although flats have proved 
5 A 


Len Ie 


partk 
ay : ayy 

Tallure In SOlVviIn 
- 


Ol 


Yr Tne pre 


they 


Americans, have been warmly 


, , ’ . ‘ 
weleomed DV people of iy ral Incomes 


They have become the fashion, and Ma 


certain way are very convenient. Som« 


are very elegant bring from 


$2500 to $4000, and are readily taken. 


ve that an apartment 
whe n whole 
may be had 
1ould be 


could be leased at such a price, 
houses, and handsome Ones, 
But it sl 
bered that very expens 
in that t! 


at those figures. remem- 
ive apartments are 


a saving, iey require less furni 
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ture and fewer servants, a smaller outlay 
of eve kind, than an entire house, and 
it the same time enable their tenants to 
present an equally lair appearance in the 
eves of the world This last point is one 
of grave consideration with New- Yorkers, 
o will, as a rule, keep up appearances 

ul almost any sacl ( They Save, TOO, 
by the new method of living, much trouble, 
much friction A flat simpli fic s house 
eeping creatly, and they feel that they 

can safely leave it and eo to the country, 
or abroad, for an indefi pe riod. If they 


had a house they would continual 
afraid, and with re 
ed DY burglars; and to } 


so frequently as New- Y¢ 
fo . 


ly be 


_of its being enter 


eople who travel 
rkers do, freedom 
to teemed. 


Thus, socially and practically, there are 


from such iv is not be dises 
ndarguments 
of 


apartments 


nents in favor of flats,a 


As respects the 


argul 


of weight. the 


mass 


native population, likewise, 


have been a gain, notwithstanding the | 
financiald 
They 


th 


have large] 


isappointment they have caused, 


have enabled those to have some 


ing akin to a home of their own; they 
with the hazard 


the 


y done away 


ous experiment of leasing houses in 


hope of covering the rent by sub-letting: 
they have materially reduce d the number | 
of boarding-houses. 
The cheaper flats are far from what they 
should be, but they are a marked advance | 
on what preceded them. The poorest flat, | 
provided it be not unhealthful, is prefer 
abl Lo the best boarding house, which is 
as necessarily hostile to true comfort as | 
it is to domesticity. A decent flat may 


be procured for from $400 


to 


however unattractive it may be to persons 


S500 


and 
of dainty or exacting disposition, it will 
furnish a very small family with a wholly 
separate habitation and a certain kind of 
independence. That such a 
retreat may be had to-day 


14 } 
shelter and 


it was impos 


sible ten years ago—is testimony that the 
city is slowly advancing. If an apart 


ment is not strictly a home (perhaps it de 


serves the name of a genteel tenement) it 
is an approach to a home, which the board- | 
h muse is not, and never will be. 

When the elevated railroads had been | 


construcied they were greeted with wide ap 


ing 


proval, despite their manifest invasion of 
private rights, their obnoxiousness in the 
their lines, and their serious 
of in 
to their rapid transit, they pro- 


mised to be the forerunner of small dwell- | 


vicinity ol 


igurement the streets, because, 


aaailion 


| of paupers and millionaires, 


| apartment-houses. 


i the two. 


ings in the upper part of the island. 
houses have been wanted fora cenerat). 
but were not built, 


1 
that 


Q 


for the obvious rens 
} 
re 


arg 


ones were 
it 
make them remunerative, and would br 


back to town thousands of its citizen 


more remunerat] 


The elevated roads, Was argued, ) 


been expelled by lack of city roof 


hac 
moderate rents. Numbers of small ho 
were built, countless citizens were bro 

back, but the old trouble was enecount: 
ed. 
been anticipated, and many cit 
had moved in moved out 
roads that had hurt real estat 


helped it up town, makir 


Rents were nearly double what ] 





iZeNS 

again. J 
e down Lo 
” So valu 


that landlords declared they must wet ce) 


i¢ it 
tain rents in order to meet increased ta; 
ation and the like. Once more the | 
Reason 
rents, they said, will never be; and 
who shall contradict them? Year after 
year New York seems to justify the pi 
ful, dispiriting averment that it is a cit 
Are not thie 
rich growing richer and the poor poor 
Will there ever be 

e distance between the? 


* Yes ; 


middle class were disappointed. 


1] 
ADIC 


as time moves on ? 
period when th 
will be Hope answers, 
Reason answers, ‘‘ No.” 

The latest 
last 
made some three years ago by the pro 
mulgation of < 


less ? 


let us trust it will not be the 
attempt to secure moderate rents was 


1 plan to build co-operativ: 
The plan was for six 
or eight or more persons, the number to 
be regulated by the size of the house, to 
form a club or association, and for each 
member to contribute a give n and equal 
amount for the purpose. It was maintain 
ed that many of the dearer apartments had 
been made superfluously expensive by gar 
niture and decoration in order to recom 


mend them to well to do Americans, who 


might naturally have a prejudice against 
them by association with common tene 
ments, and who would therefore wish to 
see a marked outward distinction between 
The assertion was well based. 
The costliness of the earliest apartments 


| was often deliberate, measurably attribu 


table to excess of ornamentation for the 
sake of show and effect, with a view to 
incurring the favor of appearance-loving 


New- Yorkers. 


At the same time actually 


important things, such as plumbing, venti- 
lation, and drainage, which could be kept 
out of sight, were inferior or slighted. 

An intelli 


gent economy, a substantial 
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yrovement, was proposed by the ar 
who had broached the e -Operative 

eme. Gilding, glitter, all redundan- | wished heir apartmen 

were to be avoided, and convenience, | 

‘ort, and health were to be substitut 

‘or. The cireulars and pamphlk 


| by the architect declared that a 
be eertain of a refined, every 
1] ree aad 


} ; } 
apie tome DY LLOpPtLh 


. —— , 
ss than hall, possibly at 
yuld be obliged to pay 


p! ymise was very tempting, t Lal é ) ther O-OperalLlyve parlLmen 
ts were plausible, and in : 


th Street, Fifty-ni 


4 


e1tizens Of less 1ncome an cuit : mtr . 2 Avenue, \ i 


wanted a roof of 1 


their 
independent of the whims 


nus of landlords. were found 
ter into the enterprise f | 
und is, built in Fifty 
] 


is how been oece pied ¢ 
h. The estimated e 
e owners was to be about $3 


000 to be raised on mortgage, 


value of the house, ineludir 


te, $100,000. Estimates are nev 


] 


] , 
{ below the actual 


1 7 

they are always 
When completed, the house cost a 
~130.000, or some 89000 to each owner. 


were studios and apartne 


yperty, whose rents ¢o 
¢ the current expenses of the build 
ich as coal, gas, eng 
b VS, taxes, in 


inee) 
terest on 
\fter appropriating such rents, the eig 
partners, each of whom owns an apartment 
i the building plus one-eighth of the com 


non property, have reason to believe that 


$500 each, independent of 
ed, will suffice to meet 
ning expenses. 

The house was contracted for when 
mechanies’ wages were much lower tl 
now: the ground was bought to gre 
vantage—it would bring at present near] 
double the price paid; and consequently, 


despite various drawbacks in one way} h iremy 
another, the house is decidedly cheap. It | owner is a trustee 
stands on two lots, 25 by 100 feet each; | treasurer, and a house 


contains ten apartments and eight s 


1 
| 
dios, the larger apartments having eleven wher is pri ced 


rooms, counting the bath-room, and the 

smaller apartments, with the bath, eight 

and nine rooms. The owners consider | are ling 1 
he protection alike of 

their rent is not, at most, more than sixty | its members. An apartment may | 


per cent. of what they would have to pay transferred, or sold—an act of 


the house worth $200,000 easily. and that | t 


were they not their own landlords. Some | Legislature has been passed to tl 
of them say that their rent, considering precisely as a whole house may 


the present high figures, is not above for- | transferred, or sold, so that there 








, of course, 
scheme 
i one 
ally, 


nave be ih 


an 


SO ac 


many diffi 
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| hitherto. 
| ciliary benefit 


able abiding place s than they have 
It is thi 
and 


who can 


S ciass that need d, 


relief in New y 
Those readily p it SLOLO00 
upward into a habitation may mai 


themselves: hey are b ‘yond thie ral 


philanthropic sympathies. 


and } 


carry Ing | 


w from 


ipatec 


wae see 
-4s like 
SOT) 


Ai 


ive houses in 


1 


i) but personal. 


not le 
yates In such a project can 


1] 
ssociates Will re 


uw | 
Wi) 


will sueceed them. 
larly New-Yorkers, are for 


{ ] 
investments and mode 


me. ¢ 
proportl ym Of 


any 
ire 


rate to sect a 
| 


means 


| them. 


| apartment is simply asu 


|dom more than eight, 


| te nde d 


’ > ? | 
1e end of three 


1 
4 


Live 


be 


from com 


inhar 


rs, thus marring 


primary condition 
to 
with the 
. must depend on 


of the 


inducement 
Satisfaction 
owners 


ould become an 


enter | 
| with 


led. 


ry uncongenial, to | 


ion would virtually 
While maz 
per, and the n 
nection there 
have trouble, 

rret at the im 

tion. Everything must 
individuals, and their dispo 


: +} “a ] 1 1a ¢ 
sition to one ano fhat there is a de 
risk from tl 


causes named in the 
it i 


persons 


co-operative project is evident, and 
, that 
theory are skeptical of 
The matter is 
It will be ten years at 


IS 


nage, therefor many 


ve in the 
ableness. whole 
> tentative 
fore any correct general conclusion 
can be reached on the subject. 

If 
sufficient for ownership in a co-operative 
d ason why it 
d not be—a large number of very 

families in humble circumstances 
comfort 


$2000. or S3000, or even 84000. were 


house—and there is no re 


could be provided with far more 


1y of these | 


embers | 





| 


i 


best are not 


But apartments at 
not be, in any accurate import, hi 
They are abodes where persons stay 
til they can find an 

to 
no idea or association of perman: 
How there in 
that has no cellar, no nurse ry, 


opportunity 
; ‘ 


somewhere eise. 


{ro 


ean be any 


ho 
room, no closets worthy the name 
ite of room 


where a man 

his wife may live with tolerable cony: 
ience and comfort, and where one or ¢ 
children may, if absolutely unavoid 


be squeezed in. Ax 
for chil 


sist on | 


1 apartment is not 
dren; but if they will 

ing born, they must take tl 
chances, as they are forced to do ever 
where 


} 


in this city. Home means the h 


itation of a family; family means an 
ried couple and their offspring, wh 
capable of understanding the adverse 
Manhattan Island, might { 
ted to spring off it into the wat 


ditions of 
tem] 
which 1t 1s SO suggestively surroul 
There has never been a city who 
situation and construction are more unfa 
vorable, not to say inimieal, to proge ny 
They seem to be 
’s, certainly 
ly 


be 
, 


‘ls or boarding-houses, and parents al 


regarded here as inter 
ey 
Ph 


° 1 é: 
as everybody knows, in 


as impertinences. 


mer 


ways experience difficulty in having ther 


ili 
received there. In leasing houses, apart 
ments, or rooms, the landlord or agent in 
variably asks the applicant, ‘‘ Have you 
any children ?” very much in the tone and 
manner that he would ask, ‘‘Have you 
committed murder 2?” or, ‘‘ Are you afflic 
ed with leprosy ¢ If obliged to plead 
cuilty to one or two child 


ren, even though 
they be very small, he obviously does not 
regard smallness either of number or si 
as any mitigation of your offense: he in 
sults you with a glance of hatred or con 
tempt, and if he fails to reject you alto 
gether, accepts you with an air of protest, 
but only at an advanced rate. 

New York is a Malthusian city. It al 
most constrains the conditions which thi 
English political economist considered es 
sential to repressing population. His pos 
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reventive checks are 
the former, by 
among adopted 
ous tenement 
lering marriage and 
mone native citizens rood 
re, but places to live are tol 
tally inadk quat 
re enters int | het » of propag 
factor Which Malthus had not t 
Who would 
a city Wo ild 
tural laws 
IOKS upon W dlo K 
ments at a 
urally, under thie ¢ 
vuld a perfectly sane man 
nubial or paternal r sponsi] 


ous that there 


provision, Says 
ld tarry here, remain single! 
ss celibacy, and we cast you ¢ 
lis reserved for the very rm 
ry poor, for the heedless and 


vel Way Ol living, ex 


‘oper, is amply furnished 


e innumerable hotels of ¢ 
itless boarding-houses ; 
nts of every sort, from the finest 
abbiest; there are rooms in private resi 
lences and over shops; rooms wit 
1d without meals; but there are no quiet, 
mfortable, attractive places for a family 
at prices vhiech the : 
Yorker may not afford. 
years nice family hotels, 
ed, have been opened, an hy yv are admi peri rd 
rably kept. But besides being v ry dear, | them in: 
hey are not desirable for cl ldren. <A nt, or 
suite of rooms, furnished or unfurnished, | Th \ would 
may be hired there for a length of time, | surroundings 
rene rally not less than a year, meals be would be with tl 


ing served in the restaurant at a fixed | ulators of Broad Str 
rate, gem rally fifteen dollars a week per Woy is it, may na 
person. A man and his wife may be ce peopie should contin 
lightfully ecommodated for from $100 to | York when there is 

8200 a week; but with an income to justi- | half of those already her 


fy such expenditure, they could, perhaps, | they persistently 
afford babiesand a real home. There are vhere, with hosts 
six or eight such hotels in fifth A. »}/ are no homes save for 


now, and there are others els ‘hey | There is abundant space i thi 
. ; » 41 : <x7 
are increasing, though they do not meet | towns a hundred miles distan iy do 
the urgent want; they do not aid in the | not p le swell the cen ( instead 
solution of the problem of living. of crowding into an overcrowded capital 
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100d In Some quiet 
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cive them up, despite their 
ord rly, wholesome 


burbs, could they be 


» and back free of charge. 
in some unaccountable way ter 


in love with their own wretched 


educated, 
York 


Oo, its libra- 


individuals—the 


f ] } _ 
sell discipline a NeW 
] 


Is 


ts allurements for them a 
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ies architect 
its cultured society, its delightful hau 
They may be poor, they may be ey 


they 


ries, its pictures, its parks 


from pillar to post, t 
SS it there isa 


worry. Bi 


painting, and in its econtem; 
For the 


¢ and the pleasure loving 


recompense. 


is full of seduetions 


. 4 
inishes commercial 


it f 


tim 


ahi 


1] ] 
ulants all the vear round. 
I there; 


may fall upon them, 
W 


and joys untried and enticing. 
heard ll-b 
VW 


lligent 


not hundreds of well 
women de 
tney 
t] 


isome 


and 
V that 
vded into rear four 


te 
{ 


living elsewhere, 


pe cro\ 
1 

hai 
sea ¢ 


here than ow 


+ 


the smell of t} 


na 


1¢ 
ate 5 : : 
It is estimated thi nandh 


ul ma 


with one or two children, can not 7 


in decree of comfort 


S5SO00 a vear. As 1 


] 
hnere any On 
} 


the 


what 


SOO is 
of the average citizen’s earning, 
amount of friction the mass must end 


1 the ma 
for the incomprehensible privilege of stay 
New York! ler the 


maer ft 
a ceaseless strugele for betterme 


and they endure it silently in 


° ~aT 
in INO W( 


Homilists call it the 


, ; : ; 
Observers know that it 1s 


Mh 
the 


ney 


dread of debt a ence. 


] di pe hh | 


nade manifest the 
matter to } 
[t is the des 


ivague, and rarely ful 


verse of every partic 
itself in a state of rest. 
intense thoug] 
to secure some time the posses 
home, New York is a great, a 
y, a marvel of enterprise and 
all likelihood the 
world. When it 


destiny, let us hope that amid its 


future ec: 


has achieved its 


splendors and its blessings may be 


ed a f w more homes. 


PERSPECTIVES 
b. 
Livrina, he threads the maze below, 
And looking beyond, he saith, 
“Ah me! 


The 


to penetrate and know 


rpes f wv rie 
erreatest of mysteries 


IT. 


Dead, he wanders the phantom-la 
And viewing, behind, the strif 
Of the world, he eries, ‘‘ Ah, to understand 


| The createst of mysteries, Life! 





and a door p 
Pillsbury. 
TI e gro ind is 


his 


falling 
and the door-sill 


repute, an 
a kindly, sympath« 
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Betty something 


» old Doctor. but 
he was always away looking afte 


om Dan to Beer 


had one or two boarding in the house; 


ind consumptives, and people with ¢ 


disorders, but 






bury never failed him. 


nd some they buried, but thie 
best by all. Sometimes overworked <¢ 


] 277) v} } lad ¢ ] 
peop e came Who needed quiet. and 


couldn't have complained but that 


peopl lov d « 
rights in the poor-house, but for whom 
would have been worse than d li to 
there. He always kept their self-rest 


up by saving that he would take ] 





out of the estate, even when all the 
there was was a parcel of debts. H 


she nursed them all alike; pay pati 


charity patients it made no differen 
her. And that was how they died at 


A tramp knocked at the door and inguir 


the Way to the pest house, Say ing’ that he 





was a sailor who had run ; way from } 
ship at Rivermouth, and that he beliey: 
he was coming down with the black plag 
‘We have no pest house,’ says the Doct 
‘and Tm not goin: 


yr 
] 
i 


to give you permis 
. } 


to enter the poor-house, and give the « 
ease to the paupers.’ ‘Then I suppos 


must die on the road,’ says the tram) 
‘No,’ says the doctor; * come 
and I will take care of you.’ And so 
did, till he took the disease himself. Ay 
then Mrs. Pillsbury nursed them both 


her husband died and she came down wit 
it, and there was only the tramp, who w: 
setting better, to crawl to the well for wa 
ter, or to the gate for the victuals th 
people brought and left there. He wasn’t 


strong enough to dig a grave, but he ear 
ried the Doctor's body over to the bury 
ing-ground in a wheelbarrow, and left it 
there. Some of the townspeople buried 
him. And a few days after, he carried 
the b nly of the Doctor’s wife over too. 
and laid it on her husband's grave. And 
after all, the tramp got well and went 
away. Things are ordered just so curious 
in this world. Ive often wondered what 
became of that man afterward, and wheth 
er his life was really worth that of the two 
people W ho died for him.” 

This was all that Aunt Debby could tell 
me, but my interest in the old house was 
now thoroughly excited. It had stood 
empty for over half a century; the frosts 
of fifty winters and the winds of as many 





vild springs and autumns must have 
swept it clean of every germ of disease. 
The dread which kept it, while still hab 
itable, from being occupied was rather a 


superstitious fear of appearances from 
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ished in 
wary View of 
a! Obs 
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nonnullisqu 


hi tiquated 1 


rt y alti 
M idness a Melanch 


nd 
ts, on Faseim 


ents (treated seriousl 


Crvelius Aurelianus on 


and noticed 


Latin treatis 
upon 


na methodus.... 
As | dusted bocks, 
the annotations 1 ual eript 


their margins, ! 
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‘searchers had evidk 
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1CG 


t on, and thi 


l, the obvious pre 


1y)< 
Ul 


the Freshman and 

our day, now come to the dig 

iors and Seniors, and 

of devotion to a certail I 

vhich Joshua used to empl 

hours in scouring your sl 

tallowing your sh 

of respect paid in ay bi 
he upper ela s Men}. it has becom 

in upon the mind of certain of you 

friends that your reputation for con 
is perhaps not a richly deserve 

] 

| 


nsiderate ] . The as it is abundantly bestows 


lim, and a light breeze stirring “T have also bethought me 
vn seemed to change it ajremark of a cousin of mine, that y 
stretching out yearning were deep engaged in the t aching of an 
he empty bed. With the Doctor's | unfortunate young woman, a daughter of 


ords i h hand J descended a friend of hers, who Was born Without 





\ ou have, you sa} 
» her of the love 
inadvertent! 
_ others have done the s 
nothing binding in la 


> * rand 
Blackstone, as | read 


him, 

eal bearing, or even in a court 
Some may say that the same rule ; 
to your converse 

tient. But her 

looks and actions take th 


of words, and if she has so compr 


them as to signify a tendance of yo 
| 


fection and troth to 


ier, aS an honor 
lawver I hold that you are rig 
sidering yourself bound to her even 
though you had voluntarily and witti 
made offer of yourself, and that 1 
quent language or by written contra 
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\ » from the Providence American 
unnounced 

\ l here last evening, brig Bra 

ia 12 days p ve from Gibraltar 

American squadron (under Deeatur) 

l Nn E ¢ de Gat with the Algerian 

te Mashonda, June 17, commanded 


and carrying 46 guns 
red by the 
‘an action of 13 


24 killed and 


rican prisoners in Algiers 





ithout ransom.” 


Across this was written: ** All praise to 


Decatur, Champion of Christendom! Now 
( ill hear tidings concerning the crew 
of the Aj thella 
Al the only furth relipping was one 
h ly lined in black by the Doctor: 
r) prisoners sent forward in brig 
Epervia, Lieutenant commanding, John 
Ss! ) No news after passing Gibral 








escaped the hands of the corsairs only to 
find a watery grave. This was all that 
tl little packet contained, only the se 
eret of his early love, and the proof of 
his continued devotion and sympathy 
through later vears. I was vaguely dis 


I I had learned much, but not 


enou Somewhere, I felt sure, there 
must be a « vy to all this suffering, a knit 
ti ip of the ravelled threads of life, 
which else seemed so fragmentary and 


purposeless. [a 
thine further 


sked Aunt Debby if any 
was known of the tramp 
life in the old 
return for the 


back to 


house, and left such poor 
kindness done him. 
een 


Nothing,” replied Aunt Debby. ‘The 
Lord don’t undertake to explain to us why 
He does things. If only Eve had been 


1 to have 
she helped herself to the other, 
maybe we might further 


but 
1 


eaten of the tree of 


have into 


en 
Providence: as it is, it 


strikes me ilfesa cood deal 


ike the stories 


you get to reading: just when you reach 
the most interesting part, and you want 


to know 


t who marries who, and what hap 


pens to the vil 
says, ‘To be 

I was not content to wait for the sequel, 
but searched the 


lain, slap comes Death, and 
tinued.’ ’ 





con 


Doctor’s house still more 


eagerly for some 


scrap of evidence. I 


found a bedroom in a remote part of the | 


I was sure the Doctor had 


house, where 





his guest, striving to keep { 


Medical wor 
bureau, bo 


first nursed 
contagion from his wife. 
old 
had 1 
doubt as to his patient’s disord« 
leaf was turned to the 


paragraph: 


lav on an fashioned 
which he consulted while. still] 


r, fe 
down fol] VW 
**A Calenture isa Fever peculiar to M 

Those that taken with t 
Distemper are affected with a singular 


iners. are 


of delirium. For they say they will y 


into the green Fields which they alw: 
seem to have in view, imagining they 


i] al 


just entering into them: And unless thi 


are detained by Force, they leap into 1 


Sea; and this Symptom is the Pathogn 
monick Sign of this Disease. It oft 


happens in the Medit rranean Sea, 
lusty Men of a sanguine Complexion 


most obnoxious to it. They are mie 

commonly relieved by plentiful Bleedit 
Evidently he had 

convineed that the disease was in re: 


the plague, and had treated it ace 


afterward bee 
ordit 
ly, but something in the paragraph, p 
haps the mention of the Mediterran: 
Sea, struck 


closelv for 


i Ly 


me forcibly, and I lo 
of the unknow 
On the same bureau lay a p 
Testament. It 


sage * 


some trace 
sailor. | Cc 

a marked pa 
Even as the Son of Man eame not 


opened to 


to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 

to give his life a ransom for many.” 
Who had marked it, the Doctor or ] 

patient ? 


the 


There was no clew. After a 

still ‘‘to be continued 
Like the tuneless spinet in the best room, 
and the e 
plete melody could not be wakened. I] 
had a theory of my own that would set all 
If only I 
name of the plague 
stricken sailor, and it should prove to be 
the lost son of the Doctor's early love, 
there would be a certain beauty as well as 
poetic justice in his laying down his life 
at last for her sake, as he had long ago 
gallantly professed himself willing to do. 
I looked through family records and end- 
less Lothrop genealogies, hoping to light 


story was 


some cords were snapped, ym 


right to my own convictions. 
could discover the 


upon some scrap bearing upon the history 
of Mistress Arabella and her but 
without the least success. I haunted old 
burying-grounds, haying a very distinct 
image in my mind of the inscription I 
wished to find. 
like this: 

‘*In memory of Joshua Lothrop, born 
1782; died ——, 18 


son, 


It should read something 


, While engaged 








hievements in the 


‘THis attention wi 
cin 
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71 \TLITMINIUM WON THE The manage damped my hopes on t 
: ae re 3 : PR] ue score, however. He said that While Tul 
admiring my distingué appearance ai 


‘ UbBA ND 
()* »T must take the reader into | aristocratic bearing, the resemblanes 









( ce 1n tl iffair now, or | bore to any celebrity, past or present 

} if te 1 hold y peace about not s ifliciently striking to Warrant |} 

; matter. Let me trust that it will not | placing any niche at my disposal, T] 

[am going to centle reader, appearances are again 
the French turf, | waxing great in this line. Ave great m« 
, ‘ knowl always insignificant-looking ? Hem 
‘ { hae } i} tal, whose nam Sinee that time I have been living 
| a | uly 1) ld b expectations and invitation to dine o 





‘ 
chiefly the latter. When I see the 


| l t a [titi at * PeCOUL ric hes, and pe He WHO lave 
i 





mone’? than they know what t { 







" } 41 4 > ] 
OSSOM had aon t mean to sav that [ ain envious; dD 
shoulda 


; — " : 
ni POocK shoes tor a willie, especially as their her 








a) contu 1 eV 1 in the cover them. La ed, L often feel ti 
41 ¢ 7 } } —_ bake } z th 14°? : ] 
l ila OF J e, 4 l irns on the } expectations Go not result” soon, I sh 





bed on aecount 







but one natural 










makes if ] to post 

, winter fo] | . for trifles wl } already < 

1 ¢ eee ve Will yi; LOLLY late Tor trilies when one aireaagy Owes 
fa few years arrears. I have a friend, ho 









whom | 





might borrow, 




















De 2 l past in her | ever, and was evidently destined to ma 
dau. I owas constrained to] his mark in the world, as the reader wi 
ily o my neatl d umbrella, | probably learn before he finishes this vera 
\ il 1 s 1 Ul same | cious narrative. I once asked Joe (that 
rto escaped my vigilance. | my friend’s name, Joe Hook; he is, of 
I ha | ing up mv unmention- | course, an American, from the State of 
ils to renovate them as to | well, the other States might be envious o! 
the knees, which | sucha genius, so [won't say where he hails 
\ M Schneider | from)—I once asked Joe for a louis, hoping 
1 Clippertape assured me could never | that this request might elicit a small 


occur in trousers of t eir ‘* build,” general sum; but he only folded me in his arms in 
»wledged to be the knee plus ultra | a warm embrace and wept. Whether it 
Perhaps I have lost flesh | would have affected him as much had I at 


po- | the time asked him fairly and squarely for 


yn requires that I should keep up ap- | a dollar is a question I have not been able 








vances. to solve. Ican assure the indulgent read 
leavored to obtain an engagement | er, however, that, as a point of honor, J 
til Musée Grévin to pass as a Wax have never asked any living soul for less 
‘figure. I thought that in this way | than a louis. I felt, nevertheless, that 

| ‘ "4 


[3 it get a little rest, and at the same | the time had come when to passively per 
time be making some of the ‘‘needful.” | mit myself to be strangled by the octopus 
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‘said he, in 


and I aecording 


+) ‘ liar 
into tue ateiler. 


t 


We stood before a 


vered with a er 


e upon me 


ep, penetrating gaz 
1d on tl 


Stant, as he laid one hai 
At that instant he looked 
dramatie. He was grand. 


‘*You will now see,” he 


qe 
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four articu 


Aluminium 
( ntly foryw ard In 


rallop being ¢ 


O move 
le or on the ot 
s knees, and draw 
at the same time. 

advantages which 
es over Nis b 

ilway 
,and he 
ell as forwar 

‘his stronges 


] ] 
or shoul 


horse by 


’ ° ‘ 
vided into two 
ilom Enelish ladies did their 
‘pehee 


As regards the ** looks” of this 


[I could find in his 


which appeared un 


and clumsy. I ven 
tle detail to my friend, 


wink accompa- 


ks are not e\ 


y visit we tried the 
np de Mars. The 
ium were very nat 
‘ky than one might 


to suppose. Speaking of 


his marks compared very 
— { es re 
ith the contemporary species 
stined to personify on the turf. 
as evident that in lone distanees he 
nd to be the master, 

iat the only thing left for 
as to come to an understanding 


] 
i 


ho seemed to desire nothing 


he proposal I made. 


( rrand 


come off at the 


| davs. was di Cl 


| should be ba K 
the part of 
“Well,” said 
“suppose vou t ke him over 1 
yusand métres while I wateh hi 
Ks ee 


‘OPaIN wa 


a lively gallop round the field 

the ground in good time, but. 

would have it, something went 
with the apparatus for topping the be 
aud to my surprise and terror he 
round and round at the rate of an exp 
train for nearly : ur and a half 
all tlie air in the eylinders was ex] 


the brute. I felt like Mazeppa 


neck, which at times sei med 
contingency with me. 

** Aluminium must be entered at 
said [, as soon as | recovered 
‘and a jockey i 
jockey.” 

Ay, here lay 
10t only be a clever and willing servar 
but his discretion must be like a seal 
tomb. If Il would go about to find a ] “ 
ey at once, Joe agreed to spend the 1 
maining days in initiating him into t] 
mysteries of the machine. 

that I had my hands full, but 

nty four hours I had entered 

ium for the Grand Prix, and found 
a man who I thought would do to ride 
him. His name is Bill English, a jocke, 
well known on the British and Frenel 
turf as always doing his best to win, an 
quite incorruptible. He pulled rather a 
long face, however, when he was present 
ed to his mount; but Joe’s persua | 
quence, and the promise of a sul 
share in the ‘spoils of the \ 
looked forward to for replenishing an ex 
hausted exchequer, overcame whatever 
prejudice he had entertained against our 
metallic racer. 

I now had to turn my attention to an 
other most important matter, on which 
the success and honor of our undertaking 
rreatly—indeed, wholly—depended. 

It was impossible t 
self pass inspection at the pesage on the 
day of the race, for however perfect he 
might be to the casual observer, minute 
inspection would infallibly unveil tho 
trick. <A substitute must be found for 
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me : ee 
Armed with a piece of he 


lexion : 


ny 

hich Aluminium was cover d. : 
and havi i 

in my pocket, I rushed abi 


y?) t 
t¢ s 


. find an exact counterpart. 


il “d On a 


ic] in th 
um was mineral inst 
SO many preca wion 


1] r +} 
ola COUNRLPI th 


7, 
celeb 


ated in immort 
and Milton! 
horses like Alt 
will admit that 
cepted and honor 
turf as at the Jockey 
less, it is well to gua 
persons. 
[ felt myself quite worn out with the 


mental strain and anxiety to which I had 


} 
4 


been subjected even with the trifling pre 
liminaries I have sought to de ‘ribe. Still 
more arduous labors were in store for me 
I felt that the greater part of the respons 
bility devolved upon me, as the machine, | t ide Aluminiu wiece over tl 
I felt certain, was all right, and bound to | about three thousand metres. ' 
win. made could not be 

I now turned my attention to the book 
makers. Rymil’s horse, Bruce, and the 
Duke of Hamilton’s Fénelon, were the | ¢ ully selected for 
only oppone nts | feared in the H ~ a the machine quietly Mmunehinyp 
cording to Aluminium’s time. went | it must hav: a trea hi 
continually to the Jockey Club to endeavor 
to persuade my most intimate friends to | hay : ie best of times. 
back my quadruped. Ihad some trouble, Joe had disposed of the drive 
by the-bye, the day b fore the race. Al vidently fresh from the } 


though I had recorded Aluminium’s pedi ymising to pay two francs an 
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in his eve whieh showed that hy 
mischief, It was evident that th 
ne had not acres 
Vas now more 
in ever to pay t! 
lle and al 
’ said he, as he 
‘k to the stables, 
» was nothing n 
to await the grand event, and abid 
of the d: Vv. The odds were 
dred to one acainst Alumini 
‘ourse, at such a price, we risked ; 
we possessed and all we could borrow 
matter of abou » hundred and t 
appeared perfectly cal 
about the matter. Th Sg 
ured me, and helped to keep 
that had begun to droop 
from the unconscious effeet of the 
pathetie weleome the unfortunat 
had reeeived in the morning 
Many carriages had remained 
ypen on the other side of the track 
chforks on the judges’ | since the early canter, in order to s 


} 


< bell of the gre £00 aces. Pedestrians now be: 


d down from my perch, | flock toward us from over the fiel 


ib] Ss vddled c we . eager amate 
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the passer-by, and knew whereabouts a 
hare was tobe found. He had his doubts 
about the wonderful magic to be wrought 
by ‘‘ Repeal,” and had a vague sort of be- 
lief that,even under the present system, 
an Irishman, if he condescended to work, 
had just as good a chance of getting on as 
a Scotchman or an Englishman. It will 
be seen that these were not very definite 
convictions; and this good father got 
himself into white heat in showing Fitz- 
gerald how shameful it was of an Irishman 
to be so indifferent. Fitzgerald took no 
shame to himself. Politics had not been 
much in hisway. A young man who has 
to earn his own living must think of that 
first before proceeding to look after the 
affairs of the country (unless, indeed, he 
is the younger son of a nobleman, when 
he may have an opportunity of accom- 
plishing the former at the expense of the 
latter), and though Fitzgerald was quite 
willing to listen to this impassioned cler- 
ical—and rather glad, perhaps, to have the 
tedium of the long railway journey so re- 
lieved—it was not to be expected that he 
should suddenly acquire an intense in- 
terest in party strife. Indeed, it may af- 
ford an illustration of certain influences 
that had been at work on him to say that 
while the priest was denouncing the ac- 
tion of the government as having been the 
direct and obvious cause of Irish disaffec- 
tion, Fitzgerald, regarding the gray eyes, 
was wondering whether any color or any 
artistic skill could convey to canvas the 
curious light that glowed there. 

But as they drew nearer and nearer 
to Cork—it was now the middle of the 
night—neither political discussion nor ar- 
tistic contemplation was sufficient to dis- 
tract his mind. He scarcely heard what 
the good man said. He assented to any- 
thing. He was thinking of his meeting 
with Kitty in the morning, and his heart 
was heavy with fear—fear of he scarcely 
knew what. It was so strange that he 
should be afraid of meeting Kitty! Would 
she believe that? Would she see it? 
What explanation could he make ? 

Then he thought of her recent letters. 
It is true that, once or twice, she had 
seemed to grow despondent, and perhaps 
even a little bit tired of waiting; but for 


the most part she had written as cheer- | 


fully and kindly as ever. What reason, 
then, could he give for this sudden visit? 
Could he confess to her that he had form- 








thority of a rumor brought by such a mes- 
senger as Andy the Hopper? 

‘*You don’t believe my letters, then?” 
would she not say? ‘* You consider I 
have been playing the hypocrite?) My 
affection for you was a pretense. You 
ean not trust what I say; you have to 
come over and see for yourself; it is thus 
you recognize the sacredness of the vow 
that we swore in the glen? That is the 
importance you yourself attach to it; that 
it is so slight a tie it can have melted 
away already; you come over to see who 
it isthat has sosoon come between us two!” 

How could he withstand the reproach- 
ful look of Kitty’s eyes? How could he 
show to her how weak had been his faith 
in her? If it were so easily snapped on 
so slight a strain, how could it withstand 
the rougher usage, the long wear and tear 
of the world ? 

But then Kitty was so honest and so 
kind. Ifhe were quite frank with her, and 
told her that his better reason knew how 
groundless these fears were, and that only 
to show himself how absurd they were 
had he taken this long journey; if he 
were to throw himself on her mercy; if 
he were to say, ‘‘ Kitty, laugh at me as 
you like, but lonely living in London has 
weakened my nerves, and I can’t hear 
anything about you but my heart jumps, 
so here I am, just to have a look at you, 
and to laugh at myself, if you like, for my 
idle fright’-—would Kitty laugh? Not 
she. She was too kind for that. Her 
warm and gentle heart had no malice in 
it at all. She would say: ‘**Then look at 


;me. Lookdown into my eyes. Can you 


find anything but love, and truth, and 
constancy ?” 

On arriving at Cork he went to the Im- 
perial Hotel; it was between two and 
three in the morning. He was very tired, 
and he slept well. On awaking, he could 
not understand where he was—for a see 
ond; the next second his heart almost 
stood still: he had to face Kitty. 

Then, if so, the sooner the better. 
When he went out into the wide thorough- 
fares on this quiet Sunday morning, they 
were shining just as cheerfully in the sun- 
light as on that former Sunday morning 
when his life seemed to be rejoicing within 
him at the thought of his climbing the 
steep little thoroughfare at the top of 
which Kitty lodged. Now he kept his 


|eyes about him, as if people might be 


ed suspicions of her, and that on the au-| watching him. Would they know what 
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had brought him to Cork? There might 
be a friend of Kitty’s somewhere about, 
who would wonder to see him. Perhaps-— 
But no; he could not consider that possible. 

And yet it was wonderful to him that 
perhaps so late as even yesterday Kitty 
had been looking at these very quays and 
boats, and had crossed this bridge, and 
had been opposite yonder house. That 
was the interest of the scene tohim. John 
Ross's teaching was forgotten; he was not 
thinking of the color of the sea, or of the 
greens and grays and whites of this steep 
little thoroughfare. He had scarcely a 
look for Shandon tower when he had 
climbed the hill; he did not notice the 
hoar-frost on the ground where the sun 
had not reached it, nor the extent of win- 
try landscape, with its leafless trees and 
hedges. He only knew that not a soul 
was visible along the little terrace, and 
that he dared not go near the house. He 
must see Kitty alone, and here. 

He waited and waited, walking this way 
and that, but not passing the house. The 
clock in Shandon tower over there struck 
half past ten; but still she did not come. 
Why should she? No country walks 
were possible now; no doubt the wet wea- 
ther had left the Janes full of mud. And 
if she were not to stir forth at all—bright 
as the morning happened to be ? 

Then the whole aspect of the world 
changed: Kitty was there. The day seem- 
ed fuller and richer; delight took posses- 
sion of him; he lost fear. Kitty did not 
see him at first; she looked abroad over 
the country as she came down to the little 
iron gate; and as she came along he no- 
ticed that she carried a prayer-book in her 
hand. 

** Kitty!” 

She looked up—with something of fear, 
as he thought, in her startled glance. 

He seized her hands, and kissed her. 

‘*You are not glad to see me, then ?” he 
said, cheerfully. 

‘* Well, but—but—” she said. ‘‘ But no- 
thing has happened ?” 

‘* Nothing,” said he. 
see you, that is all.” 

‘**You have given me a great fright,” 
said she, and she was still a little pale. 
‘“Why did you not write tome? What 
is the meaning of it ?” 

He was so delighted with regarding 
her—the pretty outline of her cheek and 
chin, the soft, timid blackness of her eyes, 
the bits of curls that were around her 


‘*T have come to 





small ears—that he scarcely heard what 
she said. 

‘* You have not altered a bit, Kitty,” said 
he in his gladness. ‘‘ You are just as 
much my Kitty as ever—and ever so much 
nicer to look at than your portrait. It 
hasn’t been satisfactory, Kitty, trying to 
get that portrait to speak to me of an even- 
ing when I was quitealone. It looked at 
me, but not as you look now. But still 
—why do you look so—so—so— Kitty, 
are you not glad to see me ?” 

‘* Well, of course,” said she, but not 
with the greatest cordiality. ‘‘ You need 
not have frightened me. It is a Jack-in- 
the-box kind of way of coming to see one. 
Why did you not write ?” 

‘* Well, the surprise—’ He could not 
tell her the truth; nay, there was happily 
no need for him to tell it her. He had 
looked in her eyes; that was enough. 

‘‘And the cost, too, I suppose,” said 
she. ‘‘Do you think it is very wise, 
Willie, to throw away money like that ? 
I did not understand you were getting on 
so very well.” 

He stared at her in astonishment; not 
hurt or vexed, but simply wondering. 

‘** Kitty, you talk as if you really were 
not glad that I have come to see you. 
You don’t talk like my Kitty at all.” 

‘‘Of course I am glad,” she said. ‘‘ But 
people can’t always have what they like. 
[really don’t see that it is wise to go throw- 
ing away money on these constant trips— 
especially in the case of people whose fu- 
ture doesn’t look overbright.”’ 

‘*Constant trips, Kitty! This is the 
second since I went to London; and the 
first was eight or nine months ago—” 

‘* But what is the use of it ?” 

‘*There is no use in it—there is no use 
in it, Kitty,” said he, rather bewildered. 
‘* And if I had thought that this was to be 
my reception—” 

‘*Oh, but we are not going to quarrel,” 
said she, with something more of her ordi- 
nary kindness in her manner. ‘‘If you 
have been extravagant, we must make 
the best of it. I am going to church; I 
suppose you will come with me?” 

She put her hand in his arm, in the old 
familiar way; he could not but take it and 
pat it. 

‘*T will go to church with you if you 
like, Kitty; but might we not have a walk 
and a chat instead? There must be a lot 
to say after such a long separation.” 

‘*We can not walk about,” she said: 
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‘*the roads are too wet. Besides, I told 
Miss Patience I was going to church. 
And besides,’ she added, with a little 
laugh, ‘* we have not been quite idle in let- 
ter-writing, Willie; there can not be so 
very much to say.” 

‘*Oh, very well, Kitty. I will go to 
church with you; I don’t care much where 
we go, solong aslam by yourside. And 
when you have been to church, Kitty, you 
will be a little more gentle and civil in 
your manner,” 

‘*But I am gentleness and civility it- 
self,” she remonstrated. ‘‘It is you who 
are reckless and wild. You don’t care 
what any freak costs you. I believe I 
was mad when I engaged myself to you.” 

‘‘No use saying that now, Kitty, it is 
past praying for.” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

They were on much more friendly terms 
now. Perhaps Kitty had only resented 
her having been frightened. It was quite 
like old times for them to be walking arm 
in arm; and the bell in Shandon tower 
was tolling, and the people were coming 
along the various thoroughfares to the 
church. 

‘* By-the-way,” said he, ‘‘ we have never 
settled in what church we shall be mar- 
ried, Kitty.” 

‘“That’s being rather too particular. 
That's looking rather too far forward, 
isn’t it?” 

‘*T am not so sure about that,” said he. 

‘*You have discovered the gold mine, 
then? Is that what you came to tell me 
about, Willie ?” she said, with an odd kind 
of smile. 

But they were entering the church 
porch, and there was no possibility for 
further speech. Sitting there beside her, 
indeed, he did not complain of the en- 
forced silence. To be near her was 
enough; to have tight hold of her hand; 
to hear the sweet voice join in the singing. 
Perhaps he did not listen too attentively 
to the service or the sermon. Dreams of 
what the world might hold for him and 
her together would come in from time to 
time. The imaginations and ambitions of 
youth are stimulated rather than retarded 
by the hushed and mysterious repose of a 
sacred building; the vague dim_ back- 
ground is convenient for the painting of 

wonderful pictures. And it seemed to 
him that that beautiful future, which he 
could adorn and color at will, had once 
more and suddenly been presented to him. 








These herrible doubts had been left be- 
hind. They vanished when he took Kit- 
ty’s hand in his. There was no need for 
explanation or confession; Kitty and he 
were together again; life had grown full 
again of joy and hope. And London, 
with its struggles and mortifications and 
disappointments, was also forgotten. 
Shandon church, with Kitty's hand in his, 
left him no memories of the Fulham Road. 
It was as if it had only been the other 
night that he and she pledged their vows 
to each other over the running stream. 

When they came out again she said : 

*“Now you will come and have some 
dinner with us, Willie; and you must try 
and be civil to Miss Patience.”’ 

‘*T would rather go for a walk, Kitty,” 
said he. ‘‘ We have said nothing to each 
other yet.” 

‘What is there to say that we have 
not said before ?” she answered, somewhat 
saucily, ‘or that we can’t say in letters ?” 

‘Your letters are very nice, Kitty, but 
they don’t speak as well as your eyes.” 

‘**Oh, I assure you,” she said, gravely, 
‘*T am going to take my eyes with me 
wherever 1 go. Don't be afraid. I shall 
have my eyes as much with me when we 
are sitting down at the table as if we 
were wandering through these muddy 
lanes.” 

No, she would not be persuaded. She 
thought there would not even be time for 
a stroll down to the river-side and back. 
It was too cold for walking. She was 
rather tired. 

** Tired!” said he, inamazement; ‘* what 
can have tired you ?” 

‘**You are so pertinacious!” she said, 
with a touch of impatience. ‘* You want 
toargue. You want explanations. When 
I tell you I am tired, isn’t that enough ?” 

* Well, yes, it is enough,” said he, gen- 
tly. ‘*And I think you must be tired.” 

The subtlety of this reproof reached her. 
She colored a little. 

‘*T want to be kind to you, but you're 
always quarrelling!” she said. 

And then she laughed, and looked so 
pretty and confused and merry all at 
once that he could have kissed her there 
and then, though all Cork might stare. 

‘*T declare it’s enough to put anybody 
out of temper,” said she, with all her or- 
dinary frankness and audacity. ‘‘ Here 
am I supposed to be cultivating the great- 
est admiration for somebody who is away 
in London, working hard on my account. 
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It is so self-denying, don’t you see; and 
you ought to remember the absent; and 


all the rest of it. And allat once he turns 
up on a holiday trip—frightening you, to 
begin with; and not a word of excuse or 
reason.” 

‘**T have quite sufficient reason, Kitty,” 
said he. ‘‘The delight of listening to 
your impertinence is quite enough.” 

‘*T am not impertinent at all; I am 
talking common-sense—and that’s a thing 
you don’t know much about, Master Wil- 
lie. The fact is, these people at Inisheen 
spoiled you. You think you should have 
everything you want. Now that isn’t quite 
possible in this fine world.” 

‘Kitty, you have been studying the 
Poor Man’s Annual, or whatever the 
book is. You are fearfully wise this 
morning. This is the second time you 
have informed me that people can’t get 
everything they want; and the truth of 
the aphorism is more remarkable than its 
novelty—” 

‘Oh, dear me, is that the way we talk 
in London ?” said she. 

‘*There’s only one thing I want,” said 
he, not heeding her; ‘‘and I’ve got it, 
hard and fast.” 

‘*But you need not break my fingers 
with your arm. I sha’n’t be able to prac- 
tice to-morrow. What is that in your 
breast pocket that hurts so ?” 

That?’ said he. ‘‘It would be odd 
if that could hurt anybody. It’s your 
portrait, Kitty. I had a case made for it.” 

‘**Let me see it.” 

He took out the case and showed it her. 
She only looked at the outside. 

“Well, I do declare! The extrava- 
gance! And this is the way we are sup- 
posed to be saving money in London— 
buying anything that touches our fancy, 
or rattling away on a holiday? That is 
just like you Irish people. I see more 
and more of it every day. You can deny 
yourselves nothing. You must always 
spend more than you've got, and then ex- 
pect the government to keep you—” 

‘Who has been giving you lessons in 
political economy, Kitty ?” he said, as he 
took the case from her and put it in an- 
other pocket. ‘* You have become fear- 
fully practical—” 

‘*That’s what you will never be,” she 
said, with a little sigh—real or affected. 

‘*T did not think you would consider that 
much of an extravagance,” said he, ‘‘ get- 
ting a nice cover for your photograph.” 








‘*But coming away over here—” 

‘*That seems quite to distress you—” 

‘Oh dear no,” she said—they were 
now going up to the door of the house, 
and she spoke in a more matter-of-fact 
way. ‘‘Perhaps I ought to be glad. It 
shows you can afford it.” 

As he entered the little passage he 
caught a glimpse of a female figure fly- 
ing upstairs; then Kitty asked him to go 
into the adjacent parlor and wait till she 
had put off her things; then he was left 
alone. 

This meeting with Kitty had not been 
like that other meeting that he so clearly 
remembered. Then she had clung to 
him, erying; she had begged of him never 
to leave her again; she had offered to live 
on nothing rather than that he should go 
away from her. Now she had grown so 
practical; she seemed to wish him back 
in London; it was the cost of his visit, not 
the surprise and delight of it, that seemed 
to occupy her mind. But still, here he 
was in the little chamber that was so fa- 
miliar; there was Kitty’s piano, and the 
dishevelled mass of music that she never 
would keep in order; there were the books 
he had sent her (he knew better than to 
look whether thie edges were cut; disap- 
pointments come easily enough without 
people hunting after them); there was the 
crystal paper-weight in which Kitty had 
put his photograph, saying the while: 
‘* Well, so long as that is before me while 
Tam writing, I guess I shall look sharp 
after my grammar. I ean see the scowl 
beginning already. ‘None of your im- 
pertinence, miss. Cant you spell the 
English language yet? You think that 
is clever, do you? So there’s a place 
for you, Mr. Schoolmaster Killjoy; and 
when I want a scolding I'll come for it.” 

The little maid-servant came in and 
laid the cloth; and then Miss Patience 
appeared, 

Miss Patience received him with much 
placid civility. She seemed more myste- 
rious and hawk-like than ever, and seem- 
ed to take it for granted that he, having 
been so much longer in London, should 
know proportionately more of the secret 
things going on in polities. Fitzgerald 
had to explain to her that he had had but 
little to do with politics; even the one 
editor he had met in London he had not 
seen since last he had visited Cork. 

‘*T heard you were not succeeding,” 
marked Miss Patience, calmly. 
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‘*Sueceeding!” he exclaimed, with a 
sort of start (for he had not looked at his 
struggles in London in that way). ‘* Well, 
I have been trying many things, and it is 
impossible to say whether this or that may 
succeed. I can not expect everything at 
once. There are many openings in liter- 
ary and newspaper work; of course one 
must wait. I can’t say I have either suc- 
ceeded or not succeeded.” 

‘* Ah,” said Miss Patience, complacent- 
ly. ‘That is all so unlike commerce. 
Commerce is secure. Just think of send- 
ing a telegram to Odessa—a few words; 


you get a reply back the same day; you | his work for him; it is like an artist be- 


walk down to the Exchange and buy 
something; and you have earned £2000. 
Two thousand pounds!—with so little 
trouble—” 

But here Kitty came in; and she had 
dressed so prettily and neatly! He could 
not help regarding her with admiring 
looks; and Miss Kitty was a little bit shy 
and conscious ; and so they sat down to 
this middle-day dinner—London, black 
phantoms, and disappointments all shut 
out and forgotten. 

‘‘Tt seems to me, Kitty,” said he, light- 
ly, ‘‘that a commercial spirit has come 
over this neighborhood since I was here 
last. You have been lecturing on polit- 
ical economy all the morning; and now 
Miss Patience tells me how easy it is to 
make £2000 by merely sending a telegram 
to Odessa. It appears to me that it might 
be just as easy to lose £2000 by the use of 
the same machinery.” 

Kitty glanced at Miss Patience with a 
sort of apprehensive look he could not un- 
derstand. 

‘‘T was observing to Mr. Fitzgerald 
that I was sorry he had not been suc- 
cessful in London,” answered that lady, 
calmly. 

‘* And I was saying that I had neither 





tried literature in London as a means of 
livelihood and failed ? 

Miss Patience said, with a gentle smile: 

‘**But when once you have that com- 
mercial machinery of which you speak, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, how nice that must be! 
It goes on making money for you; you 
can go away and see the world; your 
agents are enough. That must be very 
nice, that independence and security. The 
literary man, even the most successful, is 
in so precarious a position. <A tile froma 
roof knocks him senseless; his means of 
livelihood vanish. No one else can do 


coming blind; there is no machine that 
can go on independently of him to make 
mopey for his wife and children. Ah, 
there is nothing so safe as that. Com- 
merce in a commercial country is a natu- 
ral occupation. And it is so safe.” 

But was it so safe ? argued Fitzgerald, 











been successful nor non-successful,” said 
Fitzgerald, cheerfully. ‘‘Of course there 
are a great many things to be tried—” 

‘*Oh, of course, of course,” said Kitty, 
hastily, and with a touch of color in her 
face. ‘* Ofcourse Miss Patience meant so 
far only—only so far. We know that it 
is difficult to—to—to succeed in litera- 
ture—of course Miss Patience quite un- 
derstands—” 

If Miss Patience understood, Fitzgerald 
did not. Why this embarrassment, and 
this talk about the advantages of com- 
merce, and this assumption that he had 





somewhat hotly —though he scarcely 
knew why, for certainly commerce had 
never done him any harm. If it were so 
safe and natural and easy to make £2000 
by telegraphing to Odessa, wouldn't ev- 
erybody be at it? Then look at the 
common failures. Look at the multitude 
of commercial men who were living on 
the very edge of bankruptcy. It was all 
very well to have such a piece of machin- 
ery as that that had been mentioned, but 
what if it happened to work the wrong 
way? What if it came back and burst 
you? No doubt it was a good thing if 
the commercial man could lay by a pro- 
vision for his wife and children; but 
could not the suecessful man of letters do 
that too? And as for the tile from the 
roof, where would the commercial man 
be if that hit him! Accidents were al- 
ways possible. What was not possible 
was that life should be based on idle 
calculations. And success or no suc- 
cess, machinery or no machinery, as for 
himself, he said proudly, he would rath- 
er earn the plainest living by literature 
than revel in all the riches that could 
be procured from Odessa or anywhere 
else. 

Kitty was the peace-maker. 

**Oh yes, no doubt,” said she (though 
she seemed anxious to get away from the 
subject altogether). ‘One would like to 
be what you say—I mean, it must bea 
great thing to be a great man of letters; 
but there are so few, and it must be so dif- 
ficult. Iam sure that all Miss Patience 
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meant was that it must be nice to have a 
business going on that leaves you free and 
gives you no anxiety—” 

‘*T should say there were very few of 
those,’ saidhe. ‘‘ Leavea business, and it 
leaves you—the proverb is common among 
business men themselves. You wake up 
some fine morning and find yourself a 
bankrupt.” 

‘*Ah, very well,” said Kitty, with a 
sigh, ‘‘ those at least are very well off who 
begin life with a fortune ready made for 
them, and have no anxiety about it.” 

**T don’t know that,” said he; ‘‘ the en- 
joyment of life is work. I don’t see that 
people who are securely rich are any the 
happier for it. And I should not think 
much of the woman whose views of life 
were colored by the presence or absence of 
money.” 

This was getting more serious, 
said, with a pleasant laugh: 

‘*There is not much use in our talking 
about it anyway; for all the money that 
you and I have, Willie, or are likely to 
have, won't make nations fight about us. 
I want you to tell Miss Patience about all 
the people you haveseenin London. And 
is that old lady really so nice as you say ? 
And what part of Bantry Bay is the house 
you told me of, that her nephew had? I 
looked in a map for Boat of Garry, but 
could see nothing of it. I suppose it is a 
small place.’ 

So there was nothing further said about 
the advantages of commerce over litera- 
ture, or the reverse; and presently Fitz- 
gerald found himself being drawn by the 
humor of the situation into giving Miss 
Patience such dark hints about the ways 
and manners of the great politicians then 
in power as would no doubt have aston- 
ished those much-canvassed persons. Kit- 
ty seemed greatly relieved; she listened 
pleasantly; content reigned over the mod- 
est banquet. And as for Fitzgerald, it 
was of little account to him what non- 
sense he talked or listened to, so long as 
Kitty wasin the room. Miss Patience was 
treated with the gravest respect. From 
time to time he could steal a glance at 
Kitty's eyes. 

The middle-day dinner was long over, 
and they had gathered round the fire, 
when a step was heard on the little path- 
way outside, and then a loud knock at the 
door. Kitty started, and looked appre- 
hensively at Miss Patience. There was 


Kitty 





the passage, and presently the maid-serv- 
ant appeared. 

‘* Mr. Cobbs, miss.” 

Fitzgerald was fairly stupefied when he 
saw this young man come into the room 
with the air of one who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with both Kitty and Miss Pa- 
tience. He had never heard a word of 
him. Whocould he be? The next mo- 
ment he found himself being introduced 
to the stranger; and these two regarded 
each other with scrutiny, though the new- 
comer had the advantage in calmness. He 
took a chair, put his hat and cane on the 
table, and asked Kitty if she had been to 
church that morning. 

He was apparently about twenty or 
one-and-twenty; stout, rather; of middle 
height; with a fair complexion and close- 
cropped yellow hair; he was dressed in 
the extreme of fashion, and his hands and 
feet were small. Anybody else would 
have said he was an ordinary-looking, 
good - looking, well-dressed young man, 
with perhaps too obvious a taste for jew- 
elry. What Fitzgerald thought of him 
and of the circumstances need not be put 
down here. 

In truth, he was too bewildered to have 
any clear notion of what he was thinking. 
But he knew that, whatever the truth of 
the matter, he could not openly insult 
Kitty by presuming that anything was 
wrong. He resolved to be quite courte- 
ous to this stranger. Why should not an 
idle young gentleman pay an afternoon 
call? He resolved to be quite courteous, 
and clinched his hands behind his back to 
keep him in remembrance. 

Kitty, whoappeared tohave lost herusual 
self-confident, half-satirical manner, seem- 
ed extraordinarily eager to get these two 
to talk together. Mr. Fitzgerald had just 
come over from London: had Mr. Cobbs 
been in London recently ? Both seemed 
inclined to talk to her or to Miss Patience, 
but not to each other; and the embarrass- 
ment of the situation was obviously in- 
creasing, when Fitzgerald determined to 
end it. He saw his poor little sweetheart 
frightened and troubled, and he could not 
have that. With much frankness he be- 
gan to speak to this new-comer; and as 
men find politics their common ground of 
conversation, he asked Mr. Cobbs if he 
had noticed any symptoms of disaffection 
since his stay in the country. Now this 
was a friendly overture, but the young 


an absolute silence; then some sounds in| man with the fat fair face and the blank 
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gray eyes chose to be rather uncivil. He 
began to say things about Ireland and the 
Irish, which was not quite fair, seeing 
that there were three English people to 
one Irishman. Moreover, he talked the | 
ordinary nonsense that is talked by the | 
well-fed, heavy-pursed Englishman, who 
lays down economical laws about Ireland 
without any knowledge whatever of the 
people or of the agricultural conditions of 
the country. And he was a conceited 
creature; he liked to hear himself talk; 
his platitudes were dictatorial in tone. 

Fitzgerald was getting wilder and wild- 
er, but he kept his hands tightly clinched. 
And he would not answer this follow at 
all. He spoke to these other two. He 
told them what he knew, what he had 
seen. He described the haggard denizens | 
of the bog-land, living amid ague and 
starvation; he described the poor devils on 
the hill-sides, trying to scrape a living off 
rocky soil not fit to support rabbits; and 
then, when the bit of sour bog-land had 
been slowly reclaimed, or the potatoes be- 
ginning to do a little better in the stone- 
walled inclosure, the agents stepping in to 
demand impossible rents, and the land- 
lord, in London, or Venice, or Monaco, 
knowing nothing about it, and caring less; 
and then the eviction of whole families— | 
the shivering wretches without a bit of 
fire-wood, let alone a bit of bread. And 
this was the system under which you 
hoped to get a loyal and contented pea- 
santry! With the mass of the people be- 
lieving that the landlords were leagued 
against them; that the law was against 
them; that the soldiers and the police were 
against them— 

But indeed this is no place fora full ex- 
position of the picture that Fitzgerald drew ; 
it is enough to say that a few minutes had 
been sufficient to turn the Gallio whom 
the priest had remonstrated with into a 
politician as violent as the priest himself. 
Moreover, his vehement declarations were 
now addressed to Kitty, and Kitty timidly 
assented. She was staring into the fire, 
not at all in a contemplative mood. 

‘But why don’t they go away ?” said 
Miss Patience. 

‘* God help them, they are going away,” 
said he, *‘in thousands, though there's 
many a breaking heart leaving Queens- 
town Harbor. And it’s the young ones 


that are going; and the old ones, who can 








do nothing, are left at home to starve.” 


Vell, if they can't earn a living, they | 


must suffer,” said the young Englishman, 
‘Tf you can’t live, you must die; it’s the 
law of nature. All I know of them is 
that they're a set of mean, snivelling 
wretches, who will fawn upon you if you 
give them charity, and shoot you from 
behind a hedge the minute after.” 

‘Only after you have given them char- 
ity? Then I should say you were pretty 
safe,” was the somewhat too fierce reply. 

Clearly the air was becoming sur- 
charged, and Miss Patience prudently left 
the room. What astounded Fitzgerald, 
however, most of all was that this young 
stranger seemed so much at home—so fa- 
miliar with the apartment and its contents, 
aud so familiar in his manner with Kitty. 
He sat down to the piano and opened it 
as if he had been quite accustomed to do 
that. He overhauled the music as if it 
were his own. And at last he said, as he 
carelessly ran his fingers up and down the 
keys: 

‘“Won't you sing something, Miss Ro- 
mayne, and let me play the accompani- 
ment? Oh, I know what will tempt you.” 

He rose and went to the other end of 
the room and fetched a book of music back 
to the piano. He opened it; played a few 
bars, and then turned round. 

‘Won't that tempt you ?” 

‘“‘T would rather not sing,” said Kitty, 
without looking up. 

‘**Really ? Oh yes, come along.” 

‘*T would rather not sing,” said Kitty, 
again. 

He turned to Fitzgerald, his fingers still 
wandering lightly over the keys. 

**Do you play?” said he. 

The question was innocent enough, but 
Fitzgerald considered it impertinent. 

‘‘No I don't,” said he. ‘I don’t con- 
sider it man’s work.” 

‘That is because you can’t do it, I sup- 
pose,”’ said the other. 

Now there was just a trifle too much of 
a sneer in this little speech. Fitzgerald 
rose, and passed him on the pretense of go- 
ing to look out. As he passed he said, in 
a low and clear voice: 

‘‘Tean’t play the piano, but I can throw 
puppies out of the window.” 

Now whether this was meant exclusive- 
ly for the young gentleman’s ear or not 
ean not be said, but at all events, as he 
happened to cease playing for a moment, 
it sounded so distinctly that Kitty must 
have overheard it. Fitzgerald walked on 
to the window, shoved his hands in his 
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pockets, and stared out. The young gen- 
tleman, after a second or two of silence, 
rose from the piano, took his hat and cane, 
and said to Kitty, with much formal po- 
liteness: 

‘*Good-afternoon, Miss Romayne. I 
shall do myself the pleasure of calling 
some other time, when you are not occu- 
pied with visitors.” 

He left. 

‘** Who is that fellow ?” said Fitzgerald, 
turning angrily from the window. 

‘What fellow ?” said Miss Romayne, 
with quite as much temper. ‘‘ He is a 


gentleman. You have no right to insult 
him. He isas much entitled to civility in 


this house as you are. You have no right 
to insult him. <A pretty opinion he will 
have taken away of you!” 

‘**T don’t care about his opinion. 
to know what he is doing here.” 

‘*He called, like yourself,” said she, 
stubbornly. 

‘Called? Yes. And his calling has 
made your name a by-word.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

‘Now I You have heard some 
miserable talking, and that is why you 
have come over so suddenly. Well, lam 
ready to be cross-examined. I will tell 
you what you want to know, if that is 
your purpose.” 

He looked at her, and knew her mood. 
It was not the first of their quarrels. 

‘** We will take it that way,” said he, 
coldly. ‘* Who is the young gentleman, 
if one may be permitted to ask ?” 

** You have heard hisname. He belongs 
to a firm of merchants in Liverpool.” 

** Oh, I perceive,” exclaimed Fitzgerald, 
a light breaking in on him. ‘That ac- 
counts for the hymns of praise in favor of 
commerce—” 

‘IT did not say a word about it,” she 
said, hotly. ‘If you want to insult Miss 
Patience also, call her in. We ought all 
of us to have a share of your politeness.” 

** But he is not looking after the machin- 
ery that turns out two thousand pounds 
in a few hours. He is not telegraphing 
to Odessa from Cork, is he ?” 

‘** How can I tell ?” 

‘*Do you know what he is doing 
Cork ?” 

‘He is travelling. 
to Killarney.” 

‘Killarney! 
year! 
on his way to Killarney ¢” 


59* 


I want 


see. 


in 


He is 


on his way 








Killarney at this time of | 
And how long has he been in Cork 


‘** How can | tell ?” 
‘**Some time, however ?” 


“Yes. Some time.” 
‘“And he has ealled here several 
times 2?” 


‘Yes, he has; what harm is there in 
that ¢” 

“ia, 2 
harm—” 

‘*But why are you talking to me like 
that?” said she, and she threw the book 
she was holding on to the table. ** I will 
not be spoken to like that. I have done 
nothing wrong. I will not be spoken to 
as if I were achild. It is you who ought 
to apologize. You have insulted a friend 
of mine under my own roof—” 

‘* A friend ?” said he, in the same cold 
way. ‘‘Have we come to that, then ? 
But I thought you were willing to have a 
few questions asked, that was all.” 

“Yes, I am,” said she, though rather 
sullenly. ‘* You can find out what you 
like; and then see whether you have any 
right to come here with your insulting 
suspicions.” 


did not say there was any 


‘*Have I mentioned any suspicions ?”’ 

‘*You would not be here if you did not 
suspect me.”’ 

‘*T would like to know a little more 
about this young gentleman, Kitty.” 

‘Very well.” 

‘* Where were you introduced to him— 
or were you introduced to him at all ?” 

‘*T was introduced to him,” she said, 
quickly, and with her cheeks burning. 
‘**T was introduced to him in Dublin.” 

**In Dublin! And so he has followed 
you all the way from Dublin ?”’ 

‘* How dare you say sucha thing? He 
can travel where he pleases; he is well off. 
He may be here on business for anything 
I know.” 

“Oh no, Kitty, not on business; he is 
going to Killarney in the middle of win- 
ter! And isn’t it strange that, since you've 
known him all the time since you were in 
Dublin, you never thought of mentioning 
his name in any of your letters to me ?” 

**T don’t see anything strange in it,” she 
said, pertly. ‘*T could not mention every 
trifle. I wrote of the things that were of 
real interest to you and me.” 

That phrase ‘* you and me” rather soft- 
ened him. His anger and indignation 
were fust oozing away. It was so pitiable 
to see Kitty standing before him there, 
with her eyes east down like a culprit. 

‘I should have thought,” said he, in a 
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more gentle way—"* I should have thought | 
that anything that affected your good | 
name would be of interest to you and me.”’ 

‘Tf—if anybody,” she said, with her | 
lips becoming tremulous, ‘has been say- | 
ing anything—anything against my good 
name, I did not expect it—it—it would be 
you, Willie.” 

And here she broke into a passion of 
tears, and threw herself sobbing into his 
arms, and clung to him. 


‘Willie, there’s nothing wrong; I can 
not bear to have you speak like that to me. 
You break my heart. I would rather die 
than have you angry with me. There 
was nothing wrong, Willie—there is no 
harm in anything I have done—he—he is 
only a boy—and he was so good and kind | 
when—when they gave me a benefit—and | 
everybody spoke so well of him 

‘*But why didn’t you tell me all this 
before ?” said he. 


‘It would only have worried you,” she 
sobbed. ‘You were so far away. You | 
could not understand. But now I hate | 
him for coming between you and me. 
W hy should he have caused such trouble ? | 
Nobody asked him to come here—” 

** Well, Kitty,” said he, taking her small 
head in his hands in the old way and kiss- 
ing her, *‘ think no harm has been done; 
but you have been so imprudent—” 

‘Ob, I will confess anything, if only 
you speak to me like that,” said she, glad- 
ly, as she looked up through her tears. 

‘*There would have been no trouble if 
only you had let me know. Of course | 
what I said about their taking away your 
evood name was perhaps too serious. They | 
have been talking, though; and I should 
not have heeded one moment what they 
said if only I had known beforehand 

‘Tamsure I don’t care what they say,” | 
said she, taking his hand and kissing it, 

‘so long as you don’t quarrel with me, 
Willie. And I ought to have known. 
Miss Patience told me something like this 
would happen. ‘But,’ I said to her, * sure- 
ly he can’t object to any one paying us 
an afternoon call; there’s no harm in 
that.’ And if you only knew how lone- 
some it is for us two, Willie, sometimes, 
you would understand how glad we were to 
have an occasional visitor. Then he was 
very kind about the benefit; he took £20 
worth of tickets—that was from me, not 
from the agents, so we did not lose the 
commission; and I have saved so much 
this winter that if it were only summer 








weather now, I'd treat you and me and 
Miss Patience to a trip to Killarney.” 

‘** Kitty,” he said, sharply, ‘‘ that fellow 
is humbugging you. He is not thinking 
of Killarney at all. He is dawdling after 
you, and people have noticed it. Now for 
your own sake, and for mine, and for the 
sake of what has been between us in by- 
gone days, you will have to be a little 
imore—more circumspect, Kitty.” 

**Oh,” said she, cheerfully, ** I am will- 
ing to take any amount of scolding—that 


| way. If only you hold me in your arms, 
| you can scold away. And I believe it all 


then. I believe lam very bad. Of course 
[don’t believe it when you provoke me, and 
make me feel hurt and injured; then it’s 
you who are in the wrong. And now 
you know how to make me do just as you 
like.” 

Making up a quarrel with Kitty was 
very nice; and it generally lasted a good 
long time between these two. There was 


)a tap at the door. 


‘*Come in,” said Kitty, quickly putting 


| a considerable distance between them. 


se 


Please, miss, Miss Patience wants to 
know when ye'd be for having your tay.” 

**Oh, now, at once, tell her.” And then 
she turned to Fitzgerald: ** And now, Mas- 
ter Willie, will you help me to light the 
gas? And we will have the blind down; 
then tea; then you shall read to us ‘The 
Battle of Ivry,’ and it will be all like old 
times again. How odd it is,” she proceed- 
ed, as she laid the cloth, ‘* that we are al- 
ways glad to have something like some- 
thing that has happened to us before! I 
suppose in a year or two we shall be say- 
ing, ‘Come along, now, and let us have 
tea snugly, like the old times, like the Sun- 


| day after the quarrel. And it will be bet- 


ter than if we had nothing to look back to.” 

‘*And where will that tea take place, 
Kitty ¢” said he. 

‘* Where, indeed ¢” said she, cheerfully. 
‘Who can tell? [suppose in London.” 

Miss Patience came in, looking rather 
frightened. But she was greatly relieved 
to find that her two companions were on 
excellent terms; indeed, when they all sat 
down to the tea table, she had to rebuke 
Kitty for facetiously referring to Mr. Cobbs 
as the ‘* fat boy.” 

‘* He is in an important position,” said 
she, with some dignity. ‘*He has it in 
his power to do a great deal of good. He 
can afford to be charitable. He has not 
to think of himself.” 
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gerald, ungenerously, ‘for he would have 
little to think of, and little to do the think- 
ing with. Now it seemed to me that he 
thought a great deal of himself.” 

** He is a very elegant-mannered young 
man,” said Miss Patience, with precision. 
‘*He is inan enviable situation—free from 


eare, and able to attend to others. The | 


country needs such persons; not adven- 
turers who make money out of their pol- 
ities, but gentlemen—edueated gentlemen 

who are above bribes, and can help to 
govern the country disinterestedly. He 
belongs to the class of men to whom we 
have to look for proper government 

‘*God help us, then!” said Fitzgerald, 
inadvertently. 

‘And Iam glad to say that his opin- 
ions on public affairs— 

‘* His what ?” 

‘* His opinions,” repeated Miss Patience, 
with dignity. 

‘Well, to eall the ignorant prejudices 
of a conceited young donkey like that 
opinions is, at all events, courteous. But 
no harm is done by the existence of such 
creatures. They go circling about the 
world, aimless, placeless, with no more in- 
fluence on real politics than the pointers 
and setters of the United Kingdom. I 
dare say these young gentlemen encour- 
age the importation of third-rate cigars 
from Havana; and they add greatly to 
the profits of the producers of bad cham- 


pagne; and so there is a kind of reason | 


for their existence.” 


‘‘He is a very nice boy, and I won't | 
have such things said about him,” inter- 


posed Kitty; but she was laughing, for 
Miss Patience looked offended. 

‘One thing you can't help admiring 
about him,” continued Fitzgerald, talking 
with familiar contempt about Mr. Cobbs, 
as if he were some insect before them, ‘is 
his forbearance. Just faney! Most men 
who could make £2000 in twenty-five min- 
utes by remaining in Liverpool would 
think twice before coming away over to 
Cork and doing nothing. Look at that 
forbearance! He might affect the cur- 
reney by draining such masses of gold 
from Odessa and elsewhere into England. 
Or is it his imagination that is most to be 
admired 2” 

‘“ Willie!” Kitty said, reproachfully. 
‘You seem to have caught up the Lon- 
don way of believing in nothing.” 

“Oh no,” said he; *‘I am pursuing a 
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That is fortunate, at least,” said Fitz- | philosophical investigation. I want to 


| know which part of his character to ad- 
mire the most. Ithink it must be imagi- 
| nation—or prudence ?—he departed quick- 
| ty.” 

‘I thought he behaved very well, and 
| you abominably,” said Kitty, with her ac- 
| customed frankness. ‘‘And you have 

never yet apologized to me for your rude- 
ness.” 

‘* Well, I do now, Kitty. I shall never 
be so rude again before you.” 

She touched his hand beneath the table. 

‘You shall never have occasion again,” 
| said she, in a low voice. 

It was a long afternoon and evening; 
| but no afternoon and evening was half 
_ long enough when he and Kitty were to- 
|gether. And Miss Patience was kind ; 

she went away occasionally—perhaps to 
her politics—leaving them together in the 
/ hushed warm little parlor, all thoughts of 
| the dark world of London shut out, and 
only present to them the memories of 
summer rambles and of moonlight walks 
|along the coast at Inisheen. Kitty was 
| as pleased and pretty and fascinating as 
|} ever; you would not have thought that, 
but a few hours before, she had been stand- 
ing opposite him with her eyes flashing 
and her cheeks pale with anger. She was 
| now so gentle, so winning; the touch of 
| her warm little hand was soft as velvet. 
‘**And must you really go away again 
| to-morrow, Willie?” she said. She was 
seated on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
| her head just touching his knee. 

‘*T must indeed. I wrote to Mrs. Chet 
wynd, begging her to let me off to-mor- 
row night; and to-morrow night I shall 
be neither there nor here, but on the wide 
sea that separates us, Kitty.” 

‘Tt is such a long journey to take for 
merely a little talk like this.” 

‘* For more than that, Kitty.” 

She blushed somewhat, but said no- 
thing. 

‘lam coming to the station to see you 
off to-morrow,” said she at length. 

‘Would you?” said he, with great de- 
light. ‘*‘ Would you take the trouble ?” 

‘The trouble!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ And 
[am going to do more than that, if you 
will let me. I want to get a proper kind 
of luncheon for you in a little basket, be- 














cause—because it is a woman's place to 
provide such things,” said Kitty, with a 
trifle of self-conscious pride. ‘‘And I 
know what you men do: you stuff a lot 
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of sandwiches into a piece of paper, and | 
take them out and eat them when they 
are like leather.” 

‘* Not I,” said he. 


ar 
ing. 


‘*T have had a warn- 
An Academician’s wife told me that 
sandwiches were most pernicious.” 

‘An Academician’s wife!” said Kitty. 
‘And yet you deny you go out among 
those great ladies in London! Why don’t 
you make haste, and make me a great 
lady, and take me about with you, instead 
of gallivanting about by yourself ?” 

‘*Am I not making haste, Kitty ?” 

** Yes, sitting by a fire in Audley Place, | 
and letting me stroke your hand, while 
you ought to be fighting tooth and nail 
in London, with all your armor on, ca- 
reering everything down before you.” 

‘Tf it was that kind of fighting, Kitty, 
perhaps it would be easier,” said he, ab- 
sently; for he was thinking of the lonely 
room to which he was returning, with no 
Kitty to sit by him on the hearth-rug, and 
stir the fire when it was getting low. 

Next morning he thought she had for- 
gotten her promise, for it was near the 
time of starting, and yet no Kitty had put 
in an appearance. Then he saw her come 
quickly along, alone; and she was breath- 
less when she reached him. 

“Oh. Willie, I thought I was too late; 
but here is the basket, and if the pie is a 
little warm still, it will be cold by the time 
you want it. I made it myself,” she said, 
with a laugh and a blush, “‘last night aft- 
er you were gone—” 

‘* Last night!’ hesaid. ‘‘Aftertwelve 2?” 

‘What was that, compared to your com- 
fort 2° said she, boldly. ‘* And I thought 
you would like to know that my hands 
could do something besides—besides kiss- 
ing a good-by to you. And I was up this | 
morning by six to get it in the oven. Oh, 
Willie, I have had so little time,” she add- 
ed, breathlessly ; ‘* I could not quite get all | 
the sawdust off the grapes, so be a little 
careful —” 

‘*Oh, never mind these things,” said he, 
for the guard was impatient. ‘* But it is 
so kind of you, Kitty. You are always 
kind. And now I am going away again 

who knows for how long ?” 

‘*That depends on you,” she said, with | 
a smile; and she kissed him, and she kept 
waving her handkerchief until the train 
was quite out of sight. 

He was alone in the carriage; and he 
was gazing out of the window, seeing 
nothing. His whole visit this time had | 








| iades : 


| ful sound of unseen water. 
| this young fellow sitting there on deck in 


been so rapid and so strange. And he 
was so glad to take away with him the 
renewed assurance of Kitty's faith and 
constancy and love that he could scarce- 
ly admit to himself the presence of a con- 
sciousness that it was now become more 
urgent than ever that he should seek to 
win his way in London. 

The day wore on with these imagin- 
ings, until at last the base claims of hun- 
ger reminded him that he had been so 
ungrateful as to forget all about Kitty’s 
parting gift. You may imagine the in- 
terest and delight with which he open- 
ed the pretty little basket, and bethought 
him of how Kitty’s own fingers had placed 
such and such things there for him. In- 
deed, a woman’s hand was visible every- 
where in the neatness with which every- 
thing was wrapped up and arranged. 
There was a small table napkin, as white 
as snow. The knife and fork and spoon 
were all brilliant; and there was a tiny 
tumbler along with the half-bottle of clar- 
et. There was the pie that she had wait- 
ed up in the night-time to make for him; 
and had she dressed the salad, too? He 
could see no sawdust at all on the bunch 
of grapes. And then hiseyves and thoughts 
wandered away altogether from the ma- 
terials of the little banquet; and he thought 
what a pretty housewife Kitty would 
make, filling the rooms with light, and 
singing and hurrying up everybody in 
her fearless, independent way. And the 
rooms through which he saw her moving 
were the rooms of the little green and 
white house at Chelsea. 

He had a beautiful night for crossing. 
The stars were extraordinarily brilliant. 
As the huge ship ploughed her way 
through the black waves, all the interest 


| of the night was centred in the clear dome 


above, where the myriad eyes throbbed or 
gazed steadily. There was the resplen- 
dent Jupiter, not far from the misty Ple- 
Mars was unusually high in the 
heavens; Orion’s jewels flashed ; the great 
world above was lit with a million fires, 
while the one below was but a mourn- 
And perhaps 


the cold night (with his heart very warm 
with love) may have laughed to himself 
when he imagined what the scientific 
folk who came to Hyde Park Gardens 
would think of his way of looking at the 
stars. He had no anxiety to know wheth- 
er there was any chloride of sodium in 
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tient re-appearance night after night, year | same now, for all the jokin’? ‘Sure,’ I 
faithfulness ; and the far-reaching and | takin’ the throuble to walk about wid the 
. la ; ; 
to her, and to their secret walks along the | Sure a purtier young lady ye wouldn't 
————__>———_ : 9 

that’s thrue. 


them. When he regarded their brillian-| ‘‘’Tis the proud gyurl she'll be, thin!” 
cy he thought of Kitty’s eyes; their pa-| said Andy. ‘‘Oh, didn’t I suspect that 
: 
Hee sas ’ 
after year, only reminded him of Kitty’s | said, ‘ Masther Willie wouldn't be afther 
luminous heavens themselves seemed real- | English young lady if ‘twasn’t a coortin’? 
ly to belong to Inisheen, and to him, and | Oh, the beautiful young crayture, now! 
shores in the nights gone by. | find betwixt the Blackwater and the Shan- 
| non. She’s the flower o° faymales, and 
| rr Pay 
CH APTER 5 ai ibe r The what ¢ 
‘ WR XIX. | 
| Andy glanced at the young master 


A PROSPECT. anxiously. 
THE first thing that Fitzgerald did on 
returning to London was to hunt up Andy | he, with some hesitation. 
the Hopper, and transfer him from Lime-| ‘* Well, attend to me, Andy. There 
house to the Fulham Road; and during | has been some gossiping going on in In- 
these next few days, while Andy hung | isheen, I gather. Well, now, attend to 
about and acted as general servant as well | this: the first that you hear say anything 
as he could, and while John Ross and | about that young lady, you take your 
his neighbor made successive experiments | hopping-pole and lay it over his head. 
with the wild fowl and game that had | Do you understand that, now ?” 
come from the south of Ireland, things ‘Faix, it might be my own head I'd 
went cheerfully enough. The woodcock | have to break, thin,” said Andy. ** For 
were Inisheen woodeock, and he was 


“Tis what they say in poethry,” said 





| wasn’t it mesilf that brought the story of 
proud that Ross approved of them high-| what Corney Malone—the divil 
ly. Then he took Andy to see one or two 
of the sights of London; but Andy was | 
somewhat of a failure. He merely gaped. 
Fitzgerald (so desperate was his need) 


swape 
him!—was saying? But sure, Masther 
Willie, when they know you're going to 
marry the young lady—the beautiful cray 
ture she is!—do ye think they'd be afther 
thought he might induce some editor to} saying anything more?” Then Andy, 
accept a paper descriptive of a wild Irish- | after a second, added, valiantly: ** No mat 
man’s first impressions of the great city; | ther, Masther Willie; if the laping-pole 
but he could not make much out of the star- | will do, “tis at your sarvice; and divil the 
ing eyes, the open mouth, and the occasion- | 


;}man or boy in Inisheen has a head so 
al muttered exclamation which were the | thick that it won't break—glory be to 





only evidences of Andy’s amazement. | God!” 
At last, when Andy was going away,| But Fitzgerald also knew that there 


Fitzgerald said to him, 
‘Look here, Andy, I have a word for 
you.” 


would be no more gossiping after this 
authoritative announcement ; and why 
| should it not be known that he was going 
| to marry Kitty ? 

‘You may as well know that Iam go-| So Andy went away back to Ireland; 
ing to marry the young lady who was at | and the days passed; and spring came in 
Inisheen that time you remember.” | mild and humid weather to Chelsea; and 

‘Baithershins, Masther Willie!” ex-| the old hard fight 
claimed Andy, with a vast and capacious | with illusive hopes, now with keen dis 
grin. ‘Twas the divil’s own diversion | appointments, always with a terrible anx- 
for ye to go sporting about with the gyurl, | iety. For that was what he had detinite 
and thin to go and lave her like that—” | ly brought away with him from Cork—a 

‘*Hold your tongue or Ill pitch you | haunting consciousness that it was neces 
down the stair,” said Fitzgerald, angrily; | sary he should get on at onee. And how 
and Andy's face changed instantly, for | could he bring editors to understand that 
he perceived that this was no joke at all. | They knew nothing about Inisheen. They 


| 
Is it thrue, Masther Willie ?” said he, | would keep his MSS. for indefinite periods ; 
with great concern. | 


‘* Av ye plase, sir.” 


Was continued, now 


| sometimes lose them; sometimes return 
to be my | them after the subject of which they treat 
led had passed from the publie mind 


‘It is true. She is going 


wife: now you know.” 
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For Fitzgerald, having brought his bur- 
lesque of pot-house polities to an end, had 
begun to try his hand at real polities; but 
the difficulty was to get an opening for 
these carefully prepared articles of his. 
More than once the conductor of a jour- 
nal took the trouble to write to him in re- 
turning one of these, to explain that he 
approved of it, and might have used it in 
his paper but that all such subjects were 
treated by the regular members of his 
staff, which at the moment was full. Fitz- 
gerald found most encouragement from 
the projectors of new magazines, who 
were prepared to put him on their staff at 
once; but as his payment in most cases 
was to be contingent on some future share 
of profits the arrangement did not seem sat- 
isfactory. By some extraordinary chance, 
which he himself could scarcely under- 
stand, he got one article inserted in the 
monthly magazine which at that time was 
far and away ahead of all its fellows; and 
as his name was attached, he had at least 
the pride of sending it to Kitty. But his 
subsequent efforts in that direction only 
resulted in heart-rending delay and disap- 
pointment. In short, he had to learn, as 
many an unfortunate wretch has had to 
learn, and will have to learn, that fugitive 
writing of this kind is valueless as a means 
of living. 


‘Ye are trying too much, laddie,” said | 


John Ross to him one evening when they 
were having a smoke together in the hol- 
low-sounding studio. ‘* Ye are writing 


about everything in the universe. Is it 
polities or leeterature ye’re after ?” 
‘*T don’t know,” said Fitzgerald 


What I do know is that I ought to have 


been learning short-hand when [ was 
shooting snipe. Then I could have got 
on in newspaper work by the usual 


stages. 


first rung of the ladder—unless it’s the 





is newspaper work, and all the newspaper 
offices are full. Never mind,” said he, 
cheerfully, as he struck another match, 
‘*T ean live. I can always earn my liv- 
ing as a gamekeeper. Perhaps it was too 
cheeky of me to come away from Cork 
and attempt to fight my way single-hand- 
ed in London literature. I had no intro- 
ductions, no influence. I got some helps 
at the beginning; but I had to pay for 
that pretty heavily. Well, I have not 
quite given in yet. I mean still to try for 
atime. And then,if Iam beaten—well, 
I shall have had the experience; that is 
something.” 

He had been talking very contentedly 
and even cheerfully ; but now a slight 
shadow seemed to come over the square 
forehead and the clear and thoughtful 
eyes. 

‘Life would be a simple matter—it 
would be easy enough,” said he, ‘‘if one 
had only one’s self to consider. But it is 
ditferent when you have to ask some one 
else for the sacrifice of expectations.” 

Ross glanced at him. 

“That depends on the young lass her- 
self,” said he; ** that depends on what she 
is like.” 

Fitzgerald was too deeply occupied to 
resent the imputation or inference. 

‘* Ross,” said he, eagerly, ‘‘ you've nev- 
er told me what you think about women. 
You've talked about everything else in 
the world, I believe, except that.” 

The other laughed. 

**What I think about women ?” said 
he. ‘* The laddie’s cracked. What chance 
has any man o’ forming a judgment on 
the half o’ the human race? Ye may 
get to know two women, or three wo- 
men, or maybe even half a dozen women, 


| in the whole course of vour life; and ye’re 


Now I ean’t get my foot on the | 


tread-mill: that’s the only occupation in | 


this country that you can get hold of 


without any introduction or training. 


Oh, of course, what I should like would | 


be literature,” he added, remembering the 


which he had set out for 
‘But I don’t see any perma- 
nent work in that. What they seem to 
like best my and these 
can’t manufacture at will. I have once 
or twice tried writing a novel. That is no 
use: I found myself imitating somebody 
else in spite of myself. No, the only con- 
stant occupation for a writing man I see 


dreams with 
London. 
is 


verses ; you 


| about money. 


well off if they happen to be decent sort 0’ 
creatures, for it’s from them ye are likely 
to form your opeenion o’ the whole lot.” 

‘You remember me telling you about 
Hilton Clarke ?” 

‘*T remember the meeserable wretch,” 
said Ross, plainly. 

‘Oh, but I bear him no grudge,” said 
Fitzgerald. ‘‘ At least, not for the money 
part of the business. 1 don’t believe he 
meant to swindle anybody. It was mere- 
ly that he was lacking in a kind of sixth 
sense that keeps most people straight 
I dare say, if he had mon- 
ey to-morrow, and I wanted it, he would 
let me have it.” 
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‘*T dare say he would do nothing of the 
**And the 
sixth sense ye speak of—do ye mean com- 
mon honesty ?” 


kind,” said Ross, severely. 


‘Well, it isn’t that that I remember | 


against him; but he had a most perni- 
cious habit of putting things into your 
head—” 

‘Put them out again, then, for God's 
sake. Would ye listen to the teaching of 
a man like that ?” 

‘But it is not so easy to put them out. 
You keep asking yourself whether his 
theories are true or not; and then life is 
so much of a mystery; and people who 
are older than you yourself are must have 
had so much more experience of human 
nature 

‘*That ye should believe them? No. 
I say no!” John Ross said; and whatever 
he did say he said emphatically, even if it 
involved the knocking off the head of his 
pipe. ‘“‘ITsay no. I say, ask first of all 
with what sort of spectacles they have 
been looking at human nature.” 

**For example,” said Fitzgerald—but 


why did he avert his eyes, and pretend to | 
be busy with the stove, to hide his shame- | 


facedness ?—** he had a theory, or a con- 
viction rather, that there were many wo 
men who were really too affectionate—too 
kind and generous—who reall} could not 
help failing in love with anybody who 
was near them. He said they would keep 
quite faithful and true so long as you 
were beside them; but in absence they 
could not help letting thei tenderness of 
heart begin to suggest possibilities ; until, 
perhaps before they quite knew them- 
selves, they grew fonder and fonder of the 
new-comer; and then you see what the 
world would eall the breaking of a troth: 
heartlessness, or something like that, had 
really come about because the woman had 
too much kindness and affection in her 
nature—” 

‘What kind of a woman do ye ¢all 
that?” said Ross, with harsh contempt. 
‘What kind of affection do ve call that ? 
I call it the affection that exists between 





rabbits. God be thanked, that’s no the | 


kind o’ women I have met 

‘Then you don’t think there are such 
women ?” said Fitzgerald, eagerly, and he 
raised his head at last—** women whose 


excess of kindness would always be keep- | 


ing one in anxiety? You think that was 
merely a fantastic theory ?” 
‘I mind one poor lass,” said Ross 


° 


| absently, ‘‘ that had too much love in her 
heart; but that was not the way it went. 
| A winsome bit lassie she was; so jimp 
}and neat and blithe; and I think half 
the laddies in the school where I was. at 
Beith were head over ears in love with 
her; and mony’s the sair fight there was 
amongst us about her. She was to be 
| married to a young fellow—a sailor-lad 
| he was, I think—though she was but six- 
| teen or seventeen; and what must he do 
| one night at Greenock but get fuddled, 
)and go out capering in a boat in one of 
| the docks, and get drowned in the dark. 
| The poor lass never held up her head. She 
| had some money, too; for her father had 
| left her some bits of cottages at Beith; and 
| many a one came after her; but she had 
|} not a word for any of them. She just 
| dwindled away—though she had been as 
| healthy a lass as any in the parish; and in 
| three or four years’ time they put her in 
| the kirk-yaird; and though folk say that 
_nobody ever dies 0’ a broken heart, I do 
| not know what else it was that Jean Shaw 
|died o’. Ay, that was one. Then there 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


|; were two more—I may say three—that 
never married because they could not get 
ithe man they wanted. That's four—a 
| good number in one man’s experience. 
| Oh, but Pve known the other side too— 
| young lasses changing their mind—giddy 
| creatures, for the most part, wanting to 
}cut a dash with more money than their 
| first sweetheart had. And there’s one,” 
| said he, with a grim smile, ‘‘ that 1 would 
| like to know more about now, She was in 


| a place in Glasgow—I mean she wasa serv- 
| ant-lass—and her sweetheart was a work- 
| ing plumber—a roaring, swearing, drunk- 
|en sort o’ fellow. Then she must needs 
take up with some shop-keeper laddie, as 
being more genteel, d’ye see; and there 
was some quarrelling, until the plumber 
got hold o° the young fellow, and smash- 
ed him almost into bits. That was a sev- 
/en years’ business for him. So as soon as 
he was safe out o’ the way, she married 
the shop-keeper; and no doubt everything 
went well until the seven years began to 
come down to six and five and four and 
i three. The last I heard was that the hus 

| band and wife were living in daily fear o’ 
| their lives; for the plumber was soon to 
| be out, and he had sworn to murder the 
pair o’ them. Man,” said Ross, bringing 
down his fist on his knee, ‘‘ why dinna 
| you leeterary people go where ye can see 
| human passion in the rough, where ye 
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can see the real tragedy of life? That is | it. My present post is rather too much of 


no among the fine people—the nobeelity ; 
for there money lets an ill-assorted couple 
go different ways; and at the worst, if the 
wife goes to the bad, the husband is too 
much of a philosopher to bother himself 
into a rage about it, for he has run 
through all the experiences of life long 
before he ever got married. . And it’s no 
among the middle classes; they are too 
well-conducted and circumspect; they fear 
the talk o’ their church-going and chapel- 
going neighbors. No, it’s among the low- 
er, or even the lowest, classes, that the 
passions are simple and intense. When 
the woman is faithless, the man murders 
her, or tries to, regardless of consequences. 
Starvation, the madness o’ drink, the piti- 
ableness o’ the weak, the fight for bread— 
these are the things that show ye what 
the struggles, the passions, the bigness, 
the littleness, o’ human nature are. Leave 
your books, man, and get out to Ber- 
mondsey, or Spitalfields, or Shadwell, and 
study the men and women there—” 

‘““Oh, Iam not a dramatist,” said Fitz- 
gerald. ‘‘ Besides, I think you are quite 
mistaken.” Ross was continually dog- 
matizing about his own profession; why 
should not he about his? ‘‘You may 
find brute force there, and violent jea- 
lousy; anything else you must take with 
you. And when you begin planting your 
literary theories— your noble sentiments 
that are the product of refinement—into 
that coarse soil, the crop is merely affecta- 
tion. The bully who suddenly bursts out 
crying when he hears a canary is a mere 
sham—unless he is drunk, when he would 
probably get up and strangle the canary. 
Passion in the rough? Yes, the rough 
sometimes has a good deal of passion— 
when he kicks his mother. Thank you; 
but before I go and try to paint a picture 
of the coster-monger—with a pewter pot 
in his hand and love and innocence in 
his heart—I shall wait to see what effect a 
course of lectures on lime-light will have 
on him.” 

Ross regarded him for a second. 

‘**Ye're a deep young fellow,” he said, 
‘*for all your frank face. Or is it pride ? 
I'm afraid the young lady up there and 
you don't get on very well together.” 

**Oh, I think she means to be very civ- 
iltome. I think, from little suggestions, 
that she has been talking to her aunt about 
sending me over as bailiff to an estate they 
have at Bantry. Well, I don’t wonder at 
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a sinecure.” 

‘*Other people manage to live on sine- 
cures happily eneuch,” said Ross, bluntly. 
‘*T wish to Heaven I had half a dizzen o’ 
them !” 

‘* And then,” continued Fitzgerald, with 
some tell-tale color in his face, ‘‘ the other 
people about that house are all such hard- 
working people—I mean those you some- 
times meet by chance—that one feels such 
an idler. Ido believe at this minute,” he 
said, in desperation, ‘‘if they were to give 
me a decent salary as bailiff at that farm, 
I'd take it, and have done with literature. 
I can enjoy literature without trying to 
make any; and I should be in my own el- 
ementoverthere. But what were we talk- 
ing about?” He pretended to make a cast 
back. ‘‘Oh yes; about Hilton Clarke’s 
theories about women. Well, here are 
other two women—these Chetwynds— 
who, I am sure, are perfectly honest and 
upright and believable. My experience 
has not been very great; I canscarcely re- 
member my mother, and I had no sisters. 
But most of the women I have been 
more or less acquainted with have been, 
as it seemed to me, a good deal better and 
more honest and more unselfish than the 
men; and—and in short you wouldn't be 
inclined to doubt your own experiences 
even when a man who has seen more of 
the world than you have tries to make 
you less believing ?” 

‘*T would send him to the devil,” said 
Ross, decisively. ‘‘ Believe in the honesty 
of men and women, and in the wise provi- 
dence and justice o’ things, as long as ye 
can; and when ye can not, put it down to 
your personal bad luck, and dinna accuse 
everybody of stealing because the majority 
o’ the folk ye have met have disappointed 
ye. The truth is, ye are anxious about 
that young lass in Ireland.” 

Fitzgerald started, and was inclined to 
be angry. But what was the use? His 
friend had guessed the truth, much as 
Fitzgerald had tried to conceal it from 
him, and also from himself. Yes, he was 
anxious; it had come to that. 

‘*Ts she a braw lass ?” 

“T think you mean handsome? No, 
she is not imposing, if that is what you 
mean. But she is exceedingly pretty. I 
can talk to you about her with impunity, 
for you don’t knowher name. Sheis very 
pretty, and very winning and _ tender- 
hearted, and clever too. Think of her be- 
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ing content to wait on and on like this, 
while I am floundering about without any 
certain prospects whatever!” 

‘‘Content to wait!’ exclaimed Ross. 
‘*Goodness me, what would be the worth 
of her if she were not content to wait! 
A fine kind of lass to have that would be! 
And ye have two pounds a week as a cer- 
tainty, with constant small addeetions ? 
Get her over, man, and marry her. Two 
poundsa week! The great majority of the 
human race live on far less; and what is 
good for the muckle is no bad for the 
pickle.” 

This bold and sudden challenge startled 
him; but was not the wild project as beau- 
tiful as it was wild? The thought of it! 
What if Kitty were really to consent ? 
They could take a couple of small rooms 
somewhere, and work and wait in patience, 
with love and blessed content their con- 
stant companions, until the happier time 
came. Would it not be fine in after-life, 
when things had gone well with them, to 
be able to talk of their early struggle, and 
of their adventures and their fears and 
hopes? Kitty’s letters had not been very 
cheerful of late: might not this sudden 
challenge deliver her from the bond of de- 
spondency ? 

But he dared not make so fateful a pro- 
posal without much anxious care; and, as 
it turned out, on the very next evening 
something happened that promised to aid 
him most materially. When he had got 
through his appointed hour, and had risen 
to leave, Mrs. Chetwynd said to him—ob- 
viously with a little embarrassment: 

‘*Mr. Fitzgerald, I—I want to explain 
something. You know you are on such 
friendly terms with us—at least I hope so 
—I hope you feel quite at home in the 
house—it is rather difficult to speak about 
money matters. But they have to be 
spoken about; for every one must live, I 
suppose. And—and, in fact, Mary was 
saying thata great deal more of your time 
was being occupied than appeared to be the 
rase—” 

‘Oh, I hope you won't speak of it,” said 
he. ‘* My time is not so valuable.” 

** Everybody's time is valuable,” said the 
old lady, with a smile, ‘for it is easy to 
make it so. Mary was saying you must 
spend a great deal of time in looking over 
these new books—” 

‘That is a pleasure to myself.” 

‘‘Now, Mr. Fitzgerald, is it fair? I 
have a frightful task to get through with, 











' 


and you won't let me alone. If Mr. Sco- 
bell were in England, I should have asked 
him. However, here is the truth; that 
my conscience won't allow me to occupy 
so much of your time on the present terms, 
and I propose to make a difference. If,” 
said she, rather hesitatingly—‘‘if you 
would kindly take that envelope with you, 
you will find in it the arrears—a small 
sum, but my conscience will be clear—and 
now, not another word-—-for I’ve got 
through with it,and I am quite happy. 
Now good-night, and not a word.” 

‘* Not of thanks ?” said he. 

‘No; good-night; go away,” said the 
old lady, with a light little laugh: she was 
clearly very well pleased to have got it 
over. 

In this open and unaddressed envelope 
he found acheck, drawn out in Mary Chet- 
wynd’s clear and precise hand, and signed 
by her aunt, for £65. The rapidest of cal- 
culations showed him what this meant. 
He was to have two hundred a year, then, 
instead of one! The vision that this open- 
ed up left no room for those oversensitive 
perplexities that he had laid before his 
friend Ross. His heart was beating too 
quickly. The question was, what argu- 
ments, what entreaties, what pretty phrases, 
would bring Kitty to him from over the sea. 

He walked rapidly, he knew not whith- 
er. The darkness was pleasant. Never 
had he struggled so with the composition 
of any leading article affecting the inter- 
ests of India, or China, or Peru. He tried 
to meet beforehand every possible objec- 
tion. He thought of all the nice things 
hecouldsay to win herconsent. At what 
hour he got home to his lodgings he did 
not quite know; but that important letter 
was yet far from being arranged. 

It took him, indeed, the whole night to 
write it; destroying numberless copies 
that seemed to him to leave a loop-hole of 
escape here or there. He felt that Kitty’s 
letters had been somewhat cold and mat- 
ter-of-fact of late; he was afraid she might 
judge this one coldly; he had to make ev- 
erything safe, so that she should feel the 
future was absolutely secure. And when 
at last he did go out to post this letter at 
the nearest pillar letter-box, behold! the 
wan gray light of daybreak was stealing 
over the skies, and far away there was the 
rumble of the first of the carts. 

I do not know who was the Postmaster- 
General at that precise time, but have no 
doubt that when Fitzgerald dropped the 
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heavy letter under the metal lid, he was 
as impatient with him as Juliet was with 
her nurse. 


“Love's heralds should be thoughts, 
Which ten times faster glide than the sun’s beams, 
Driving back shadows over low’ring hills: 
Therefore do nimble-pinioned doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-swift Cupid wings. 
Now is the sun upon the highmost hill 

. , . ” be 
Of this day’s journey— 








Well, the sun was not yet quite so high; 
but it was slowly spreading abroad its 
beams, and the world of London was 
awaking. Fitzgerald was in no humor 
for sleep; he thought he would rather go 
away down to the river to have a look at 
a little green and white house there; and 
there was a light as of the dawn on his 





face. 





Chitur’s Easy Chair. 


N a letter recently published and written | 


by a man who at the time of publication 
was upon trial for swindling—a crime of which 
he was universally believed to be guilty—the 
writer says that reform is best represented by 
“a bribe-taker and a bribe-giver who tries to 
shield his own criminality behind the holy look 
of his heavenward turned eyes, and continuous- 
ly asserting through the public press that he 
is a reformer.” With the same feeling, a ma- 
chine politician declared that when Dr. John- 
son defined patriotism as the last refuge of a 
scoundrel, he had not learned the infinite pos- 
sibilities of the word “reform.” There is no 
doubt that from Walpole’s time the word “ pa- 
triot” in English polities had come to mean 
merely opposition to the government, and op- 
position which contemplated personal advan- 
tage, and Johnson’s indignant definition may 
well stand as the vigorous expression of a 
wholesome contempt of cant and hypocrisy. 
But as every virtue may be simulated, and 
become the cloak of vice—‘O Liberty, what 


" 


crimes are committed in thy name! 


if it were vicious. A man has his hand in the 
public treasury, for instance, either openly and 
vulgarly in the way of common stealing, or in 
the form of patronage, which enables him to 
pay henchmen with the public money for per- 
sonal services to himself, and when somebody 


cries, “Stop thief!” and shows that the offend- | 


er is robbing the public, the bandit, caught in 
the act, sneers, bitterly, “ Look at that Phari- 
see, that Pecksniff, that Mawworm, that Chad- 
band, rolling up his eyes, and licking his greasy 


chaps, and slapping his fat belly, and thank- | 


"9? 


ing God that he is not as other men are!” This 
is a strain which produces upon some minds a 
very great effect. There are echoes of it con- 
stantly rolling through the newspapers, and 
Burns’s “unco guid” is drawn into the service 
to impress upon the popular mind the great 
truth that to demand common honesty in pub- 
lic affairs, and fair play and progress and im- 
provement, is to “set yourself up as better than 


other people,” and to be afraid lest the pave- | 


ment of heaven should soil your skirts. 


—the ras- | 
cals find their account in sneering at virtue as 


Nevertheless, stealing is still theft, and swin- | 





dling is cheating, and lying is deceit; and if a 
man is frightened from saying so because a 
swindler or a liar calls him a Pharisee, he is 
only a coward in a good cause. The very fre- 
| quency and bitterness of the sneer, however, 
show that it is effective. There is no more fa- 
miliar appeal in a political speech than that 
which is directed against the Pharisee. The 
reason is obvious. The party demand for prog- 
ress implies a rebuke that the existing situ- 
ation is unsatisfactory. Yet not only is the 
party responsible for that situation, but many 
of its leaders and members are personally in- 
terested in maintaining it unchanged. Change 
involves risk, say they. Let us rest and be 
thankful. Better bear the ills that we have 
than fly to the unknown. In whatsoever situ- 
ation we may be, let us learn therewith to be 
content. This is not the golden age, perhaps, 
cries the eloquent orator; it is only the poor 
nineteenth century. Our country is not Arca- 
dia, or Utopia, or heaven; it is but our new 
and young America. Yet it has some few ad- 
vantages. Our party is not the Church tri- 
umphant. There are possibly some sinners 
among the saints. It is a pity that we are not 
all as pure and superior and perfect as the lofty 
beings who graciously condescend to call us up 
higher, who, of course, are wholly disinterested, 
who want no place or power, and whose heads 
are not in the least sore. But for us who are 
humbly content to make the best of the means 
and the circumstances which Providence sup- 
plies, it is enough to remember the old proverb, 
which of course is much less wise than the 
wisdom of our self-constituted censors who de- 
vote themselves to lamenting the sins of other 
people, and which declares that sensible men 
will leave Pharisees to themselves, and let well 
alone. 

This is very effective oratory. It is, indeed, 
/as old as tyranny, and it is the plea of every 
despotism, and of all reaction and stagnation. 
But it delights the crowd, because it ridicules 
those who indirectly reproach their inaction. 
It is forcible, also, for quite another reason, 
and that is the fact that in the ery for reform 
| there is often, and especially in politics, the 
squeak of selfishness. Yet denunciation of 
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Phariseeism is often the mere angry scream of 
conscious guilt. Its sarcasm and vituperation, 
its acrid ill-temper and stormy rhetoric, are but 
the writhings of David under the stern finger 
and convicting tongue of Nathan. To the re- 
morseless accusation, ‘Thou art the man,” the 
savage sneer at Phariseeism is but the foam- 
ing fury of the irrepressible reply, “I am.” 

The way to rob the sneer of Phariseeism of 
its sting is not to be a Pharisee. The word 
patriot clung to Lord Chesterfield and Pul- 
teney as a reproach because they were really 
animated by the same motive with Walpole, 
namely, desire of place and power. In con- 
tests upon the same plane the appeal must be 
to the same motives. Ifa man wants another 
nan’s place as leader of a government, he 
must show that his measures are better, more 
fitting, more reasonable, more economical. But 
when he aims at the purification and eleva- 
tion of politics themselves, he is a moral re- 
former, and he must not forget that the prac- 
tice of the preacher is with justice sharply 
scrutinized. Walpole sneered at Pulteney’s 
claim of patriotism because it was merely a 
ery to turn him out of his place. It was a 
trick of selfishness, and nobody believes any 
of the “ patriots” to have been more patriotic 
than the famous minister who, ruling by cor- 
ruption, was personally incorruptible. 

The political reformer, indeed, can not es- 
cape the sneer of Phariseeism. But it will 
not cling to him if it is not deserved. The 


robber in the dock, conscious that whatever | 


the verdict may be, public opinion, familiar 
with the facts and evidence, will brand him 
as guilty, may rail at the reformer who calls 
theft theft and swindling swindling, and re- 
vile him at his will. But to-morrow the world 
will have forgotten that the reformer was 
called a Pharisee, while it will never forget 
that his traducer was a thief. 


THE coming of Mrs. Langtry will be differ- 
ent from the coming of Fanny Kemble. Yet 
Fanny Kemble was a beautiful woman and a 
striking person apart from her genius as an 
actress and the interest of her association 
with what a reviewer of her recent memoirs 
calls “the late reigning family of the Eng- 
lish stage.” Mrs. Kemble has always retain- 
ed a natural pride in her family distinction, 
touched possibly with a little feeling of de- 
fiance arising from consciousness of a certain 
social ostracism of actors in England, not- 


withstanding the “ great matches” which they | 


sometimes make. “I belong to her Majesty’s 
players,” she once said, with a proud and arch 
humility, and she said it in a cirele of distin- 
guished persons, in which she brilliantly led 
and monopolized the conversation. 

But in her earlier Journal in America, as in 
the memoirs published a few years since, there 
is little trace of pride and pleasure in the act- 
ual practice of her profession. Descent from 
a great and famous family of actors may have 














charmed her imagination, as the familiar and 
stately words of Hooker describing the law 
may be proudly quoted by the young attorney. 
But when he comes to the police court it is 
less evident to him that of Law there can be 
no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 
bosom of God. From her account of her own 
acting it is evident that, as with Rachel, Fan- 
ny Kemble preserved her self-possession, and 
was not herself involved and swept along by 
the hurricanes of passion which she simulated. 
That is to say, she was an artist in the highest 
sense. Even of Shakespeare Charles Emerson 
said that “he brooded pensive and alone above 
the hundred-handed play of his imagination.” 
It is probably essential to the best effects of 
the actor’s art that he should never forget 
that he is acting, and for the same reason that 
the painter must not gild the gold in his pic- 
ture, nor the seulptor color the cheek of his 
marble Helen. 

The tradition of Fanny Kemble’s coming to 
this country still survives. She was in all the 
bloom of her beautiful youth and the freshness 
of her fame. Fortunately, also, Talfourd’s ar- 
ticle describing her first appearance in London 
is yet accessible. She took the town. It was 
a sudden and prodigious but merited triumph, 
and it was the greater because the tradition 
of Mrs. Siddons had not passed away, and there 
would be the natural depreciatory doubt and 
inevitable comparison between the acknow- 
ledged Muse of Tragedy and the young aspirant. 
But it is the quality of genius to dissolve that 
kind of depreciation. Its effect is unique and 
indisputable. How can you compare a ruby 
with arose? The America that is reflected in 
Fanny Kemble’s Journal, and which the gilded 
youth of nearly half a century ago remember, 
was a little cozy country, so to speak, com- 
pared with that to which Mrs. Langtry comes. 
When New York still went to the play and the 
opera at the Park Theatre, opposite the Astor 
House of to-day, it is plain that it was a man- 
ageable city. But the New-Yorker who would 
see Mrs. Langtry as Rosalind must go by the 
street car or the elevated railroad two or three 
miles from the Astor House. 

If he may trust the reports, he will not see a 
Fanny Kemble, but a very charming woman, 
nevertheless—a woman who among “ profes- 
sional beauties” is distinguished by something 
more than a Grecian contour and an exquisite 
eomplexion. The success of her appearance 
upon the stage is probably due to a decided 
talent, and not to her career as a famous Lon- 
don beauty. The latter, indeed, would per- 
haps interfere with success upon the boards 
unless the talent was unquestionable, and then 
the social prestige would be serviceable. A 
reporter of the indefatigable Herald recently 
“interviewed” Mrs, Langtry at Nottingham, 
and says that before calling upon her he went 
to see her at the theatre, and was surprised 
by the excellence of her performance of Kate 
Hardcastle. That expression probably fur- 
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nishes the key to her success. The natural 
feeling would be that a pretty woman, with 
her head turned by the notoriety of her social 
triumphs, had determined to extend her con- 
quest, but would find that on the stage some- 
thing more is necessary than a pretty face. In- 
deed, it might be supposed that many persons 
for many reasons might be glad to see her 
“taken down.” But the event proved this ex- 
pectation to be wnfounded. She was more 
than a pretty woman: she was an excellent 
actress. 

When Fanny Kemble was “the rage,” all 
kinds of haberdashery were named for her. 
Kemble ties and Kemble hats, Kemble capes 
and Kemble euffs and collars, appeared upon 
all sides. The dark-eyed Juliet looked at the 
youth from all the windows, and he was happy 
who had seen and happier who had spoken 
withthe goddessofthe hour. Thiskindof fash- 
ion Mrs. Langtry knew before she went upon 
the stage. With great plainness of speech she 
said to the reporter, “I have never set myself 
up for a beauty.” But Mr. J. E. Millais, the 
artist, saw her at the theatre, and begged her 
to sit for her portrait, which Prince Leopold 
bought, and so made her the fashion. Dukes 
and duchesses and all the nobility welcomed 
her. The painters and photographers multi- 
plied her portraits. The papers celebrated her 
eharms. People stood on chairs in the street 
to see her pass. 


‘“*A woman of cloud and of fire, 
It is she—it is Helen of Tyre.” 


But it costs money to be a fashionable beauty. 
Retrenchment, economy, became necessary, 
but money was very desirable. The husband 
seems to have been of no profession, and the 
enthusiastic Mr. Millais proposed the stage. 
Surprise, apprehension, doubt, determination, 
followed. The stage it should be, and after 
resolute study the curtain rose one evening 
last November at the Town-hall in Twicken- 
ham upon the Fair Encounter, with Mrs. Lang- 
try in the chief part. 

It is not a severe public to which she ap- 
peals in coming to America, but her peculiar 
distinction as a “professional” and fashiona- 
ble beauty will not suffice here for her success. 
But a charming and lady-like actress, who is 
also a beautiful woman, will find no welcome 
warmer than that from the children and grand- 
children of those who welcomed Fanny Kem- 
bie. 


Firty and sixty years ago, when Fiedler 
and Basil Hall and Mrs. Trollope wrote books 
about America, and Sydney Smith asked who 
reads an American book, there was general 
indignation with the English traveller who 
wrote about us, and Paulding satirized him 
savagely in a little work which is no longer 
read. It is amusing to look back upon that 
time and its indignation, and to observe that 
we winced because we were hit in our vulner- 





able parts. They were not capital parts, in- 
deed, and the blows were neither very vigor- 
ous nor very skillful. Second-rate English- 
men could deal a blow to gratify their own 
grudge against Englishmen who had shaken 
off British control, by laughing at their pecul- 
iarities of breeding, and the want of the man- 
ners of Buckingham Palace in the frontier 
cabin, and the spitting, and the fondness for 
titles, and the simple curiosity, which were 
observable on all sides. The books that dis- 
pleased us were very inoffensive missiles, ex- 
cept in the intention to displease, and their 
satirical calibre was about that of Burgoyne’s 
farce in Boston during the siege—“ Gin’ral 
Haouw, haouw air ye?” If it was a pleasure 
to Yorkshiremen and Irishmen to parody the 
Yankee brogue, it was a pardonable and com- 
ical pleasure. But our fathers did not choose 
to be laughed at, and they scolded and swore 
hotly. The periodicals fired the small shot 
of the critics back again in energetic and an- 
gry retorts, and Mr. Paulding, as we said, 
launched his satire. 

But when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things. In this year of grace the sly thrusts 
of clever and agile literary swordsmen do not 
provoke even a rejoinder, still less any ill feel- 
ing. Itis three months, says the London Spec- 
tator, since the issue of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
brilliant Words about America, and not a single 
voice has come across to us in reply. The 
Spectator calls upon Mr. Lowell to seize the 


| pen that impaled 4A Certain Condescension in 





Foreigners, and to do battle for American so- 
ciety. But why? Mr. Arnold has not seen 
us. He knows of American society only what 
he has gathered from stories and papers and 
conversation. Mr. Freeman, who spent last 
winter in this country, and has just given us 
some of his impressions of America, says that 
the chief thing that struck him was its essen- 
tial likeness to England. When he landed at 
New York in October, his first feeling was that 
America was very like England; when he 
landed at Liverpool, in England, his first feel- 
ing was that England was very like America. 

Mr. Henry James, Jun., and an anonymous 
novel called Democracy are much cited by Eng- 
lish critics as portraying American fashionable 
and political society. But Mr. James’s pic- 
tures are those of Americans under foreign so- 
cial conditions; and as for Democracy, there is 
in America no political society in the sense in 
which the phrase is understood in England. 
The knowledge gained from the novel is, muta- 
tis mutandis, that which Vivian Grey, in the 
most glittering and flashing way, affords of 
England. The political life of America is not 
to be studied in Washington. This country 
would be the most inexplicable enigma possi- 
ble if Washington gave the key. In that city 
the observer sees some conspicuous and clever 
men, and the ceremonial of the government. 
But it is not there that he can see or under- 
stand the forces that make political America. 
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In March, 1861, what kind of key was Wash- 
ington to the real America? 

American “ society” in the limited sense of 
the word, and meaning a class of refined and 
rich and intelligent persons, is very much in 
America what it is in England, with two sig- 
nal differences—one arising from the heredi- 
tary class element in England, and the other 
from the larger number of especially accom- 
plished persons concentrated in one great cap- 
ital. But individual by individual the ob- 
server will see as much refinement and grace 
of manner and delightful and available social 
cultivation in America as in England. Vul- 
gar rich people of various kinds, Podsnaps and 
Barnes Newcomes and Lord Steynes, he will 
find here as there. But if Mr. Matthew Ar- 
nold had been in Newport during the summer, 
and had dined from villa to villa, he would 
have found more new richness, indeed, because 
modern Newport is scarcely more than a gen- 
eration old; the houses doubtless would have 
been finer than marine villas elsewhere, and 
the dinners probably better; but the company 
would have been as used to “clean shirts” and 
to social elegance and refinement as any to 
which Mr. Arnold is accustomed. Without 
the least disposition toward the tu quoque, we 
should say that he would be quite as likely to 
discover less real want of good manners here 
than in corresponding circles at home. That 
taint of English society in every degree which 
Thackeray stigmatized as snobbery, and which 
is painfully evident to a foreign observer, he 
would remark very much less in this country 
than at home. 

But when, leaving this restricted use of the 
word society, and rising into American society 
at large, he turned his shrewd eyes around 
him, Mr. Arnold would discover a general in- 
telligence and courtesy and self-respect, a rus- 
tie plainness, of speech and manner often, but 
a freedom from vulgarity, which could not fail 
to charm him. It would be a very extraor- 
dinary “lover of the humane life” who should 
not find a greater proportional intelligence, 
knowledge of good books, charitable and liter- 
ary and artistic activity, refinement of manner 
and dignity of life, in the United States than 
elsewhere in the world. The Spectator gener- 
ously concedes, and from the personal experi- 
ence of the writer, that there is more general 
kindness and politeness, more of the old homo 
sum spirit, in America than in any of the 
three greatest countries of Europe. “And 
what is this, after all,” he asks, “ but humani- 
zation ?” 

Mr. Freeman, with his strong predilection 
for the English race, finds us to be only Eng- 
lishmen on this side of the sea. This is large- 
ly true. But it is a much modified English- 
ism. Doubtless the English tradition has 
been always most unmixed and powerful in 
New England, where the population is most 
homogeneous; and doubtless New England has 
dominated the national development of the 


country. But other elements and influences 
are now very strong, and as power passes to 
the West, it passes to a more eclectic race. 
Yet even there the finest force of New England 
is one of the most vigorous agents; and this 
can only be cause for satisfaction to all who 
know that the genius for practical political 
liberty distinguishes the English race. 

If it be true that the English travellers of 
sixty years ago, since they could not fight the 
colonies under Cornwallis and Burgoyne and 
Howe, were glad to revile “the States” to the 
best of their small ability, it is no less true that 
there is a strong anti-British popular feeling 
to-day, to which the political demagogue is 
always glad to appeal, and appeals in full con- 
fidence of a warm response. In the days be- 
fore the war we have heard the antislavery 
movement denounced as the work of foreign 
emissaries paid with British gold, and more re- 
cently the free-trade policy has been described 
as a propaganda of the same abominable agen- 
cies. But this is a folly which spends itself 
with time, and the broader, more generous, 
humaner view is that which looks upon the 
two countries, mainly sprung from the same 
stock, speaking the same language, largely of 
the same religious faith, and both cherishing 
the same great forms of freedom, as engaged 
in a lofty and friendly rivalry to develop those 
forms to the utmost for the benefit of humani- 
ty. If the daughter lacks some graces which 
make the mother charming, the mother may 
wisely emulate virtues in which the daughter 
is proficient. It is in kind the same feeling 
of race, and a common property and pride and 
glory, which places the statue of Shakespeare 
in the Central Park, and the bust of Longfel- 
low in Westminster Abbey. 


Mrs. GRUNDY was lately astonished by the 
remark of a cheerful cosmopolitan whom she 
proposed to introduce to a very rich man. 
She seemed to catch her breath as she spoke 
of his exceeding great riches, and there was 
the tone of admiring awe which betrays the 
devout snob. The cosmopolitan listened plea- 
santly as Mrs. Grundy spoke with the air of 
proposing to him the greatest of favors and 
blessings. 

* You say he is very rich ?” he asked. 

“ Enormously — fabulously,” replied Mrs. 
Grundy, as if crossing herself. 

“Will he give me any of his money ?” 

Mrs. Grundy gazed blankly at the questioner. 
“Give you any of his money? What do you 
inean ?” 

“Mean ?” answered the cheerful cosmopol- 
itan; “my meaning is plain. If I am intro- 
duced to a scholar, he gives me something of 
his scholarship; a traveller gives me expe- 
rience; a scientific man, information; a musi- 
cian, plays or sings for me; and if you intro- 
duce me to a man whose distinction is his 
| riches, I wish to know what advantage I am 
| to gain from his acquaintance, and whether I 
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may expect him to impart to me something of 
that for which he is distinguished.” 

Mrs. Grundy, who is easily discomposed by 
an unexpected turn to the conversation, looked 
confused, but said presently, “ Why, you will 
dine with the Midases and the Plutuses.” 

“ But they are merely the same thing,” said 
the cosmopolitan, gayly. “You know the 
story: Mr. and Mrs. MacSycophant, Miss Mac- 
Sycophant, Miss Imogen MacSycophant, Mr. 
Plantagenet MacSycophant, Miss Boadices 
MacSycophant—and more of the same. One 
MacSycophant is as good as twenty, Mrs. 
Grundy, and as I know the Midases already, 
and find them amusingly dull, why should I 
know the Plutuses, who are probably even 
duller ?” 

Mrs. Grundy looked as if transfixed. 

“Oh,” continued the cosmopolitan, laugh- 
ing, “I do not deny that money is an excel- 
lent thing. Iam glad that I am not in want 
of it. But it is a dangerous thing to handle. 
If you don’t manage it well, it exposes you ter- 
ribly. Great riches are like an electric light, 
like a noonday sun; they reveal everything. 
If a man stands in a ridiculous attitude, or is 
clad scantily, the intense light displays him 
remorselessly to every beholder. Great riches 
do the same. I saw you at the Midases’, dear 
Mrs.Grundy. Did you ever see a more sump- 
tuous entertainment ora more splendid palace ? 
What pictures and statues and vases! what 
exquisite and costly decoration! what gold 
and glass! what Sevres and Dresden! But 
the more I admired the beautiful works of art, 
the more I thought of the enthusiasm and de- 
votion of the artist, the more I was touched 
by the grace and delicacy of color and form 
around me; and the more I heard Midas talk, 
the more clearly I saw that he did not see, or 
feel, or understand, anything of the real value 
and significance of his own entourage. The 
more beautiful it was, the more plainly it 
displayed his total want of perception of 
beauty. 

“His house is a magnificent museum. 
full of treasures. But they all dwarf and de- 
ride him. They are so many relentless lights 
turned on to show how completely he is not at 
home in his own house. He is as much out of 
place among them as a horse in a library. He 
has all the proper books of a gentleman’s li- 
brary, and all superbly bound. What does he 
know about them? He never read a book. 
He has marvellous pictures. What does he 
know of pictures? He doesn’t know whether 
Gainsborough was a painter or a sculptor, 
or whether Giotto was a Greek or a Roman. 
He has books and pictures merely because he 
has money enough to buy them, and because it 
is understood that a fine house should have a 
library and a gallery. Is it otherwise with his 
glass and porcelain? What do you think that 
he could tell you of Dresden china—its history, 
its masters, its manufacture? You say that 
very few people could tell you much about it. 


It is 





Granted; but if a man surrounds himself with 
it, and forces it upon your attention, you have 
a right not only to ask such questions, but to 
expect answers. My dear Mrs. Grundy, when 
I was a young man, and was introduced at a 
London club, the porter, or the major-domo, or 
the door-keeper, or whatever he was, seemed 
to me like a peer of the realm. He was fault- 
lessly dressed, and he had most tranquil man- 


ners. Well, our good friend Midas is that gen- 
tleman. He is the curator of a fine museum. 


He opens the door to a well-furnished club. 
But he is in no proper sense master of his 
house. The master of such a house, as Goethe 
said of the picture-owner, is the man to whom 
you can say, ‘Show me the best.’ Poor Midas 
could only show us the costliest. Eh, Mrs. 
Grundy ?” 

That excellent lady’s eyes had expanded, 
during these remarks, until they were fixed in a 
round stony stare at the cheerful cosmopolitan. 

“And this, you see, my good lady, is the rea- 
son that all this display is called vulgar. It 
represents nothing but money. It does not 
represent taste, or intelligence, or talent, in the 
possessor, and the sole relation between him 
and his possessions is his ability to pay for 
them. You drink his superior wines. But 
even you, Mrs. Grundy, are not quite sure that 
he could distinguish between the finest Madei- 
ra and a common sherry. That is no fault, 
surely, but there is a great difference between 
wines, 

“When you kindly offer to present me to a 
gentleman of whom you can say only that he 
is very rich, and I ask you if he will give me 
some of his money, you look surprised and 
shocked. But I am not a misanthrope, and I 
ask a question which you can answer aftirma- 
tively. He will give me some of his money in 
giving me some of the pleasure which is deriv- 
able from what his money buys. For that I 
am grateful. I tip the curator with my sincere 
thanks. I bow to the door-keeper with hearty 
acknowledgment. I shall go again and again 
with great pleasure. But I shall not make the 
singular mistake of supposing that he bears 
the same relation to his possessions that the 
musician bears to his music, and the scholar to 
his knowledge, and the traveller to his shrewd 
observation. 

“You think that I am basely looking a gift 
horse in the mouth. Not at all. Iam only 
declining to believe the porter to be a peer of 
the realm merely because he wears a white 
cravat and has tranquil manners. If Midas is 
a dull man, all the money in the world does 
not make him interesting. But if he has ac- 
cumulated beautiful and interesting things, I 
shall gladly go to his house and see them. Now, 
my dear Mrs. Grundy, that is very different 
from going to his house to see the Plutuses. 
They are not the possessions that make his 
house desirable. My young friend Hornet 
says that if the only way to drink Midas’s gold- 
seal Johannisberger is to take Mrs. Plutus 
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down to dinner, he will not hesitate to pay the 
price, as he is willing to pay the price of sea- 
sickness if he wishes to see the Vatican. Does 
my dear Mrs. Grundy comprehend ?” 

—But the good lady was gone. She could 
draw but one conclusion from such a strain of 
remark about people with fabulous incomes. 





> i — 


The cheerful cosmopolitan must have been 
dining with Mr. Midas, and must have sat 
much too long at table. What a pity that so 
pleasant a man should permit himself such ex- 
cesses! There was, however, but one course 
for a self-respecting woman to pursue—Mrs. 
Grundy had left him alone. 








Chitor’s Literary Aecurd. 


HERE has been no lack of histories of the 

more important epochs in the political 
progress of Europe from 1815 to 1875; but with 
scarcely an exception they have been written 
by partisans or special pleaders, and have been 
coutined to the restricted limits of the specific 
historical episodes to which they relate. Ei- 
ther defending or extenuating the system of 
Metternich, who denied the people all partici- 
pation in the government, and reduced them 
to a tax-paying and arms-bearing mass, and 
who regarded princes and monarchs not as 
the agents or regents of the people, but as the 
private possessors and absolute governors of 
their states, subject to no laws, restrained by 
no constitutional limitations, and having the 
right of absolute personal rule; or eulogizing 
the most radical ideas, and advocating the 
most revolutionary action; or holding a mean 
between these two hostile extremes, and tra- 
cing the evolution of rightful constitutional 
forms and securities amidst the armed con- 
flicts and exasperating agitations that signal- 
ized the early part of the century—none of 
these histories has given a clear and con- 
sistent or an unbiassed view of the entire pe- 
riod, and the amazing political development 
it has witnessed. Moreover, they have been 
encumbered with such an oppressive load of 
detail as regards men and events, and of te- 
dious and hair-splitting disquisition as re- 
cards principles and results, as to shut out any 
comprehensive general view; and thus not 
only have they been unsuited to popular read- 
ing, but have taxed to the utmost the time and 
patience of the professional historical investi- 
gator. It was reserved for a learned and em- 
inently practical lecturer at Tiibingen, Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm Miiller, to gather together the 
seattered and detached threads of all these 
histories, and supplementing them with the 
fruits of his own independent researches, to 
weave them into a compact continuous review 
of the whole course of Continental political 
history since 1815. His excellent work, The 
Political History of Recent Times,’ is accurately 
characterized by President White, of Cornell 
University, in a prefatory note to the Ameri- 


1 The Political History of Recent Times. 1816-1875. 
With Special Reference to Germany. By WILHELM 
MULLER, Professor in Tiibingen. Revised and En- 
larged by the Author. Translated, with an Appendix 
covering the Period from 1876 to 1881, by Rev. Joun 
P. Perers, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. 696. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 


can edition of the work, in which he remarks 
that “it is not an abridgment; it is a living 
history; the style is clear, the spirit manly and 
healthy; pervading the whole is faith in the 
existence of good on earth, hope in well-or- 
dered liberty, skepticism as to the efficiency 
of noise and political hysterics, contempt for 
sham statesmanship, hatred for selfish and stu- 
pid statesmanship, yet withal impartiality, 
though often the impartiality of a just judge 
reviewing careers and courses of scoundrel- 
ism.” Professor Miiller has divided his histo- 
ry into convenient periods, each of which has 
a certain natural unity and completeness. In 
the first of these periods, 1816-30, he deline- 
ates the policy of the Restoration on the fall of 
Napoleon, and traces the history of the strug- 
gles of the Continental peoples, especially in 
Germany, forconstitutional guarantees, and the 
proceedings of the various Continental con- 
gresses. In the second, 1830-48, he recounts 
the events of the revolution of July, which 
placed the “ Citizen King” Louis Philippe on the 
French throne, and deduces its consequences 
for Europe. In the third, 1848-63, he nar- 
rates the history of the February revolution 
that unseated Louis Philippe, and describes 
the events of the French Republie and of the 
Second Empire under Louis Napoleon, and gives 
a clear view of the ascendency of the latter in 
Europe. In the fourth, 1864-69, he supplies 
an elaborate historical sketch of the usurpa- 
tion by Prussia of the supremacy in Germany, 
with the results of driving Austria from Ger- 
many, of causing the dissolution of the German 
Confederation, of forming a North German Con- 
federacy under Prussian supremacy, and of 
evoking hostile feelings between Prussia and 
France that were afterward to culminate in 
war. Andin the fifth, 1870-75, he relates with 
concise amplitude the political and other causes 
that preceded and precipitated the Franco- 
German war, the events of the war itself, 
and its far-reaching consequences—among 
these being the establishment of the German 
Empire and the struggle of Germany with the 
Vatican. The American translator, Dr. Peters, 
has added several sections, covering the addi- 
tional period from 1876 to 1881, and bringing 
the history down to the present year, the ma- 
terials for which have been derived principal- 
ly from Professor Miiller’s annual records pub- 
lished since the completion of his history, and 
are arranged in accordance with the compre- 
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hensive general method observed by Professor 
Miiller in the preparation of his work. Dr. 
Peters has further enhanced the value of the 
work by the incorporation of several important 
notes, prominent among which are those on 
the influence that Kossuth’s negotiations with 
Louis Napoleon, relative to a rising in Hunga- 
ry, may have had in inducing Austria to con- 
sent to the peace of Ziirich; on the essential 
features of the re-organized Prussian army sys- 
tem, prior to the Franco-German war, in 1867; 
and on the states that form the United German 
Empire, their population, and their representa- 
tion and voting power in the Bundesrath ; and 
by the addition of an exhaustive general index, 
a complete index of persons mentioned in the 
text, and an exact index of principal dates. 
While Professor Miiller naturally gives promi- 
nence to German affairs in his history of the 
several periods to which we have adveried, he 
yet treats the political history of the other Eu- 
ropean states, so far as they have a bearing on 
Continental politics, with satisfactory fullness. 
Pursuing the synchronous method, the devel- 
opment of each nation is kept distinct, yet so 
as to be easily brought into relations with that 
of every other. Notwithstanding the patriotic 
bias and the predilection for constitutional 
guarantees and orderly law which are mani- 
fest in the work, and notwithstanding also the 
aversion to absolutism on the one hand and 
to revolutionary frenzy on the other, that are 
equally visible in it, it is generally fair and 
impartial, and never unjust. Its view of the 
political history of Europe in this century is 
large and yet concise; and, as President White 
pithily observes, “the events presented in it 
are those which an American mainly cares to 
know, unobseured by those he does not care to 
know.” 


The Epoch of Reform? in England is the sub- 
ject of an exceedingly able and interesting 
politico-historical sketch contributed by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy to Mr. Morris’s “ Epochs of 
History” series, and comprises the period from 
the introduction of Lord Grey’s bill for Parlia- 
mentiary reform in 1830 to the death of*Sir 
Robert Peel in 1850. This period, justly de- 
nominated an “epoch” by Mr. McCarthy, is one 
of those grave and important historical epi- 
sodes that will be studied with profound in- 
terest by the friends of constitutional govern- 
ment in all parts of the world. The great les- 
son deduced from it by Mr. McCarthy is that 
the policy which opens the way to reform is 
the true antidote to the spirit of revolution, 
since the facts of the history of the period 
show that grievances, such as threw France 
and other Continental nations into anarchy 
and deluged them with blood, may be relieved, 
and every change in the political system need- 
ed for the welfare of a country can be obtain- 


2 The Epoch of Reform. 1830-1850. By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P. {6mo, pp. 215. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 





ed, under a constitutional government obedi- 
ent to constitutional methods, by the patient 
and persistent use of argument and reason, 
without any thought of an ultimate appeal to 
force. The group of peaceful constitutional 
changes which were wrought in England in 
this brief period of twenty years is without a 
parallel, whether their magnitude and the in- 
finitude of their details, their orderly, logical, 
and rapid sequence, or their faculty for further 
almost indefinite expansion, be considered. 
The basis of popular suffrage and representa- 
tion was enlarged and established, representa- 
tion was given to the great industrial towns, 
pseudo-representgtion was pruned of many of 
its excrescences, old-standing anomalies and 
sources of corruption were abolished, the tithe 
system was put an end to in Ireland, slavery 
and the press-gang were extirpated, the work- 
ing of women and children in mines and facto- 
ries was placed under wholesome regulations, 
the foundation of a system of national educa- 
tion was laid, the penal code and the poor-laws 
were ameliorated and improved, the corn laws 
were repealed, penny postage was established, 
the navigation laws were repealed, and many 
other changes hardly less important were ef- 
fected, not the least among them being the 
change that was made in the relation of the 
sovereign to Parliament, and of Parliament to 
the people, by which the majority of the House 
of Commons was first made a truly representa- 
tive institution, and then became practically 
supreme over the sovereign as well as over the 
ministry. The history of these various impor- 
tant political and constitutional changes, with- 
out any admixture of political or historical al- 
lusion not having an immediate bearing upon 
the movement of reform, is given in lucid de- 
tail by Mr. McCarthy, accompanied by states- 
man-like accounts of the principles, abuses, and 
institutions that were displaced, and of the 
reforms that were instituted, with spirited pic- 
tures of the leading men on both sides of poli- 
tics during the epoch of reform. 


THE naval war of 1812 has not so much lack- 
ed able as dispassionate historians. James on 
the British side, and Cooper on our own, have 
treated the subject with fullness and ability. 
Their accounts of it and its most striking epi- 
sodes are invariably vigorous and plausible, 
and often graphic; but they unmistakably be- 
tray the bias of their authors for or against 
one or the other of the combatants. Both per- 
mitted the ardor of their patriotism to degen- 
erate into partisanship, and besides, both lived 
so near the occurrences they described as to 
participate in the animosities of the times ; 
and thus it happened that each, consciously or 
unconsciously, colored his version of the events 
of the war so as to minister to his own nation- 
al vanity and that of his countrymen. Under 
the promptings of national feeling, each of 
these really able and painstaking writers pal- 
liated or exaggerated mistakes, excused or cen- 
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sured defeats, magnified or undervalued victo- 
ries, and instituted unfair and even unjust 
comparisons relative to the force of the re- 
spective ships engaged, their complement of 
men, and the skill, courage, and conduct of 
their officers and men, with the result not only 
that their accounts of some of the more impor- 
tant engagements are inaccurate and unrelia- 
ble, but are as exasperating to one set of read- 
ers as they are zestful and flattering to the 
national pride of the other. Sufticient time 
has now elapsed to make it possible to give an 
account of the war which shall do justice to 
both sides by telling the whole story impar- 
tially. And this Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has 
essayed to do, and has done successfully and 
with a degree of moral courage that is highly 
commendable, in a monograph entitled The 
Naval War of 1812; or, The History of the United 
States Navy during the Last War with Great Brit- 
ain’ As the sub-title of his book intimates, 
Mr. Roosevelt does not undertake to write a 
history of the war of 1812 on a scale so broad 
and philosophic as to include an elaborate the- 
ory of the causes which led to it, the principles 
which were involved in it, and the political 
and international acts, artifices, pretensions, 
and negotiations that invited it. What he un- 
dertakes is a far less complex task than this. 
After a commendably brief introductory state- 
ment of the political causes and results of the 
war, in which are included a rapid résumé of 
the general features of the contest, a discus- 
sion of the race identity of the combatants 
and the close similarity between British and 
American commanders and sailors, and an in- 
telligent inquiry into the comparative sys- 
tems, armaments, prowess, and qualities gen- 
erally of the British and American navies, with 
a glance at the corresponding character and 
reputation of other European navies, Mr. Roose- 
velt addresses himself specifically to the task 
of describing the preparations and operations, 
on the ocean and the lakes, of the contending 
navies in each year of the war, and of giving 
detailed accounts of each particular action, 
whether engaged in by squadrons or single 
vessels. These accounts comprehend particu- 
lar examinations and criticisms of the tactics, 
methods, and skill of the opposing command- 
ers in each fight, and at every period of it, and 
carefully prepared summaries, derived from the 
most authentic sources of information, of the 
relative armament, complement of men, and 
lossoftheshipsineachengagement. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s plan leaves little room for the display of 
rhetoric. He refrains from anything resem- 
bling dramatic descriptions of the vicissitudes 
of naval fights, and makes no attempt to im- 
part interest to his relation by the introdue- 
tion of stirring episodes of personal valor and 
heroism. Throughout, he adheres strictly to 

3 The Naval War of 1812; or, The History of the United 
States Navy during the Last War with Great Britain. 


$y THEODORE RoosEvELT. 8yo, pp. 498. New York: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 





a professional account, calm almost to cold- 
ness, of each conflict, with a view to the exact 
facts and an impartial exhibition of them, and 
also with a view to such deductions as have a 
practical value as bearing upon the efficiency 
of navies and success in naval warfare. Thero 
will doubtless be differences of opinion as to 
some of Mr. Roosevelt’s data and conclusions, 
and of this he is evidently fully sensible; but 
we are confident that these differences will be 
confined to isolated instances among the great 
variety of details with which he deals, and fur- 
ther, that any errors he may have committed 
will not be chargeable either to his partisan- 
ship, or to his lack of industry in collecting, 
or to his want of intelligence in construing, 
the materials on which he has relied for his 
facts and opinions. After making due allow- 
ance for possible errors and inadvertencies, 
professional readers will be inclined to accept 
Mr. Roosevelt’s monograph as the most accu- 
rate, as it certainly is the most cool and im- 
partial, and in some respects the most intrepid, 
account that has yet appeared of the naval ac- 
tions of the war of 1812. 


Tue Messrs. Harper have published in the 
“Franklin Square Library” a timely volume 
on Egypt for popular reading, by Mr. Edwin 
De Leon, late British agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt. It is entitled Egypt Under its Khe- 
dives,* and was originally prepared in 1877, but 
since then has been thoroughly revised by 
the author, and a preliminary chapter added, 
bearing on recent events in Egypt, more es- 
pecially recounting the causes and incidents 
that led to the rise of Arabi Pasha to power, 
and that finally culminated in the Egyptian 
revolt. The work is an intelligent and inter- 
esting sketch of modern Egypt, comprising 
descriptions of its topographical features and 
characteristics, its principal routes of travel 
and transportation, its population and re- 
sources, its chief cities and historic sites, its 
civil and military establishments, and its po- 
litical, social, educational, and religious insti- 
tutions. Besides these there are elaborate ac- 
counts of the Suez Canal during its construe- 
tion and since its completion; of the condition 
of the fallaheen, or peasantry ; of the Egyptian 
methods of finance and taxation; of the im- 
provements and public works that have been 
accomplished or projected by the government 5 
and of the events of the reigns and of the pri- 
vate character and lives of the several pashas, 
from Mehemet Ali, the vigorous founder of the 
present Egyptian dynasty, to the present fee- 
ble and vacillating Khedive, ‘Tewfik Pasha. 
Under this latter head are some interesting 
sketches of the sons of Ismail, and of other 
surviving scions of the royal house. <A peru- 
sal of Mr. De Leon’s timely volume will force 





4 Egypt Under its Khedives; or, the Old House of 
Bondage under Neu Masters. By Epwitn De LEon. 
With Illustrations. “Franklin Square Library.” 
4to, pp. 44. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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the conviction upon the intelligent reader that 
however the present war in Egypt may ter- 
minate, the case of the great body of the Egyp- 
tian people—its wretched and down-trodden 
fellaheen—can scarcely be made more deplor- 
able, and may possibly be rendered more en- 
durable. y 
THE third volume of The Constitutional and 
Political History of the United States,> by Dr. TH. 
Von Holst, recently published, continues the 
subject which the author has chosen for study 
through the administrations of Polk and Tay- 
lor, and a portion of Fillmore’s administration, 
covering the period from 1846 to 1850. Like 
its predecessors, it is noteworthy for the abun- 
dance of its details, which are gathered from 
all possible sources, official and unofficial— 
from pamphlets, newspapers, private and pub- 
lic correspondence, debates in Congress, speech- 
es of prominent men, and government docu- 
ments—and there is scarcely a page but affords 
evidence of the industrious research, the inde- 
fatigable industry, and the keen sagacity of its 
author. The work is specially interesting to 
Americans, and peculiarly worthy of their scru- 
tiny and study, for its able presentation of the 
views of a learned and thoughtful foreigner, 
from a stand-point that is certainly free from 
any violent prepossessions in favor of our coun- 
try or its public men, on the practical workings 
of our constitution and institutions, under the 
strain of conflicting interpretations and appli- 
ations of the one, and under the pressure of 
exciting political questions and ambitions 
upon the other. Taking no pains to conceal 
that he is a pessimist as to our form of govern- 
ment and its administration by our public men, 
Dr. Von Holst is frequently betrayed into un- 
due acerbity when describing the operation of 
our institutions, and when estimating the mo- 
tives and the ability of our public men in con- 
nection with their dealings with large ques- 
tions of domestic or foreign policy. He is also 
habitually disposed to deduce disproportionate 
and even extravagant inferences from trivial 
premises. But all this is probably the result 
of prejudice, or temper, or perhaps of self-con- 
ceit, rather than of a lack of candor; and after 
all these abatements are allowed, it still re- 
mains that the work deserves, and will reward, 
the serious scrutiny of our statesmen and his- 
torical students for its vigorous and incisive 
discussions of the grave historical events that 
occurred during the period he deseribes—in- 
cluding among others the Oregon Boundary 
Dispute with England, the Annexation of Tex- 
as, the Mexican War, the Acquisition of Cali- 
fornia, the Adoption of the Wilmot Proviso, and 
the Compromise of 1850. Equally deserving 
of studious consideration are Dr. Von Holst’s 











5 The Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States. By Dr. H. Von Ho st, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas— 
Compromise of 1850. 8vo, pp. 597. Chicago : Callaghan 
and Co. 
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acute if somewhat acid criticisms of the de- 
fects of our political system, more particularly 
as relates to the administrative and legislative 
branches, and his vigorous exposition of the 
frictions and conflicts that have occurred be- 
tween the constitution and the practical pol- 
ities of the country. We would not intimate 
that this learned and capable writer is un- 
friendly to our country and its institutions, 
since if is apparent, even where he is most 
critical, that he has a profound admiration for 
the one, and sees great possibilities in the other. 
He is severe rather than inimical in his judg- 
ments, and belongs to the class of philosophical 
thinkers in whom the critical faculty is more 
strongly developed than the constructive, and 
who are more skillful in dissecting than in 
building up a body-politie. 


Ir the popularity among readers of her own 
sex which Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) has 
won by her wholesome and entertaining writ- 
ings should secure from them a hearing for 
her latest work, Common-Sense for Maid, Wife, 
and Mother,® they will derive from it some vital 
truths concerning their physical and moral 
well-being, involving their duties and obliga- 
tions to themselves, their offspring, and socie- 
ty, which it concerns them much to know, but 
which, from motives of false or morbid deli- 
cacy, are very commonly withheld from them 
altogether by parents and instructors as im- 
proper subjects for conversation, or are drib- 
bled out to them so scantily and under such 
cunningly devised disguises as to make no 
sensible impression upon them. Mrs. Terhune 
has no patience with such motives, however 
deeply her sympathies may be excited for 
those who are the victims of the ignorance 
that results from them, and in this volume she 
dwells upon their destructive and even crim- 
inal tendencies with an earnestness that is 
never more kindly than when it burns with 
hottest indignation. In the form of familiar 
talks with maids, wives, and mothers, she de- 
scribes with the utmost plainness of speech, 
and yet with true modesty, the distinctive 
physiological characteristics of woman, their 
offices and functions, and their relation to her 
physical, mental, and moral nature ; and while 
prescribing the proper course to be pursued in 
the interests of good health and good morals, 
both as it regards the individual and the race, 
she specifies in detail and severely reprobates 
those prevalent practices and devices which 
are inimical to natural laws, and are not only 
destructive but immoral and criminal in their 
tendencies and results. Mrs. Terhune’s frank, 
wise, and kindly talks with her sex should 
awaken them to the evils of many of the 
usages which are conventionally received as 
harmless or justifiable expedients, and if her 
counsels are heeded as they deserve, reforms 

6 Hve’s Daughters ; or, Common-Sense for Maid, Wife, 
and Mother. By Marion HARLAND. 12mo0, pp. 455. 
New York: John R. Anderson and Henry S. Allen. 
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will be induced that will promote the physical 
and moral vigor of woman, and contribute to 
the permanent improvement of the race. In- 
cidentally to her discussion of these special 
subjects, Mrs. Terhune introduces a large 
amount of eminently practical information 
relative to household and domestic matters, to 
regimen, food, clothing, the treatment of chil- 
dren in health or in sickness, ete., and many 
sensible suggestions and counsels concerning 
the intellectual and moral training and educa- 
tion of children. The volume is the sympa- 
thetic and courageous effort of a thoughtful 
and loving Christian woman to enlighten the 
women of America to the needs, the failures, 
the sins, the capabilities, and the possibilities 
of the sex, to emancipate them from the thrall- 
dom of ignorance, and make them sensible of 
their religious and social obligations, and to 
impress upon them the important truth that 
the fate of the coming race—its deterioration 
or its advancement—rests largely upon them. 





THE union of practical good sense and re- 
fined taste that was conspicuous in a little 
book on Beauty in Dress, by Mrs. Dewing (née 
Oakey), is no less noticeable in a companion 
volume she has just written on the kindred 
topic of Beauty in the Household.’ More par- 
ticularly addressed to her own sex, so far as 
it relates to the technicalities of household 
management and economies, it is nevertheless 
affluent of practical hints, snggestions, and di- 
rections for rendering a home beautiful as well 
as comfortable, that may be profited by alike 
by readers of both sexes. To young house- 
keepers just beginning life with moderate 
means her chapters on the selection of a re- 
sidence, and on the choice, arrangement, fur- 
nishing, and adornment of the library, dining- 
room, drawing-room, nursery, hall, and bed- 
rooms, and the equipment of the kitchen and 
laundry, are invaluable for their suggestions 
of simple and inexpensive expedients for in- 
vesting each with an air of quiet elegance and 
a sense of genuine comfort, for gratifying 
the love of the beautiful in form and color, 
while ministering to all the requirements of 
practical and commonplace utility. 


THE traditional aunts and elder sisters on 
whom it falls to direct social entertainments 
for young folk, and one of whose chief cares 
in life is to devise amusements that will keep 
the spirits of their protégés up to the point of 
effervescence till night-cap time arrives, will 
find a serviceable auxiliary in a collection of 
New Games for Parlor and Lawn,’ by Mr. George 
B. Bartlett. The out-of-door games described 
in the volume are bracing, exhilarating, and 
thoroughly decorous, and the parlor games are 


7 Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. W. DEwINa. 
16mo, pp. 183. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

8 New Games for Parlor and Lawn. With a few Old 
Friends in a New Dress. By GreorGcE B. BARTLETT. 
16mo, pp. 227. New York: Harper and Brothers. 








sufficiently varied to suit children of every 
mood, and, with the exception of a few old 
favorites in a new dress that have been added 
at the instance of the thoughtful publishers, 
so novel as to keep youthful curiosity actively 
on the alert. All of them are gay and ani- 
mated, without degenerating into boisterous- 
hess. 


ALTHOUGH it may not be obvious to the cur- 
sory reader, because of the skill with which it 
is subordinated to the action of the tale and 
the development of character, Is polite soci- 
ety polite? is the problem which a graceful 
anonymous author attacks in a fresh and vig- 
orous story of New York society, 4 Transplant- 
ed Rose? The answer is not vouchsafed in set 
terms, but is unconsciously suggested to the 
reader by the incidents of a tale in which the 
envy and jealousies, the cold heartlessness and 
downright cruelties, of what is known as po- 
lite society, and its sweetnesses and gracious 
amenities also, are depicted with fine precision. 
Without rifling the story of the enjoyable bou- 
quet of freshness, this much of the plot may 
be revealed: The heroine is a Rose from a far- 
off Western wild—fresh, fragrant, beautiful, 
and buoyant with health and intelligence, but 


| thoroughly unconventional and untutored in 


the usages of refined society. Richly endowed 
with physical and mental gifts, and with the 
courage and self-reliance that life in the wild 
West promotes, a fearless horsewoman and 
huntress for whom even the “grizzly” of the 
plains has no terrors, this Wild Rose is trans- 
planted, without any previous training, into 
the very cream of New York society, and is 
subjected to its snubs and sneers because of 
her ignorance of its social canons. Perhaps 
the author pushes the heroine’s ignorance of 
the details of these canons, especially as relates 
to her style of dress, her pronunciation, and 
her table manners, to the verge of caricature, 
but in the main the portraiture of the beauti- 
ful and high-spirited savage is just and relish- 
ing. All her courage oozes away under the 
supercilious stares and mocking smiles of rival 
beauties and their fastidious cavaliers, and she 
who had no fears of man or brute is vanquish- 
ed and made a coward by the stinging slights 
and covert insults of polite society. How at 
length under friendly tutelage she overcomes 
all her social short-comings, and by dint of 
resolute effort and training masters every so- 
cial requirement, and how she at last wins the 
man of her heart and the social distinction she 
deserves, we leave the reader to gather from 
this well-told tale and charming manual of 
the etiquette of fashionable life. A secondary 
character in the story, which serves as an ad- 
mirable foil to the heroine, is an underbred 
rich woman, whose struggles to enter the pale 
of polite society, and whose vulgar sufferings 





9 A Transplanted Rose. A Story of New York Socie- 
ty. t6mo, pp. 307. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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at the rebuffs she meets in the effort, are de- 
picted with humorous effects. The story has 
many of the materials for an effective drama. 
Its incidents have the spice of variety, its char- 
acters are vivacious, life-like, and finely con- 
trasted, and its scenes alternately sparkle with 
wit, or glow with feeling, or are shaded by the 
darker lines of tragedy. If the tale is a first 
experiment, it is a successful one, and its au- 
thor may safely venture to throw aside the veil 
of anonymity. 


THE limitations of this department of the 
Magazine will permit only the briefest men- 
tion of the more meritorious novels of the 
month. These are: Fortune’s Marriage,’ by 
Georgiana M. Craik; The Slaves of Paris,'' by 





10 Fortune's Marriage. A Novel. By Georatana M. 
Craik. ‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp.59. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 

11 The Slaves of Paris. From the French of Emme 
GABorIAvu. 8VO, paper, pp. 270. Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat. 





Emile Gaboriau ; Kinley Hollow,'? by G. H. Hol- 
lister; Look Before You Leap,'* by Mrs. Alexan- 
der; Singleheart and Doubleface, etc.,'* by Charles 
Reade; The Knights of the Horseshoe,’ by Dr. 
William A. Caruthers; Heaps of Money,'® by 
W. E. Norris; and The Talking Leaves,’ an In- 
dian story for juveniles, by William O. Stod- 
dard. 





12 Kinley Hollow. A Novel. By G. H. HouuisTer. 
16mo, pp. 879. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

13 Look Before You Leap. A Novel. By Mrs. At- 
= 16mo, pp. 347. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co, 

14 Singleheart and Doubleface, etc. Good Stories with 
no Waste of Words. By CHARLES REApE. Illustrated. 
‘** Franklin Square Library.’’ 4to, pp. 35. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

15 The Knights of the Horseshoe; A Traditional Tale 
of the Cocked-hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By 
Dr. Witit1AmM A. CarutHerRs. “ Franklin Square Li- 
brary.’’ 4to, pp. 80. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

16 leaps of Money. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 
“Franklin Square Library.” Two-column Edition. 
8vo, pp. 104. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

17 The Talking Leaves. AnIndian Story. By W1i11- 
1AM O. Stopparp. Illustrated. i6mo, pp. 336. New 
York: Harper and Brochers. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 19th of Sep- 

tember.—State Conventions met and nom- 
inated as follows: Massachusetts Greenback, 
Boston, August 18, B. F. Butler for Governor, 
and George Dutton, Lieutenant-Governor; Del- 
aware Democratic, Dover, August 22, Charles 
C. Stockley, Governor; Maine Independent Re- 
publican, Portland, August 22, W. N. Vinton, 
Governor; Kansas Greenback, Topeka, August 
24, ex-Governor Charles Robinson, Governor; 
Michigan Republican, Kalamazoo, August 30, 
David H. Jerome, renominated for Governor ; 
Kansas Democratic, Emporia, August 31, George 
W. Glick, Governor; Nevada Republican, Reno, 
September 5, Enoch Strother, Governor; Neva- 
da Democratic, Eureka, September 7, J. W. 
Adams, Governor; Colorado Greenback, Den- 
ver, September 9, George W. Way, Governor; 
New Hampshire Greenback, Manchester, Sep- 
tember 13, John F. Woodbury, Governor; New 
Hampshire Democratic, Concord, September 13, 
M. V. B. Edgerly, Governor; Nebraska Demo- 
eratic, Omaha, September 14, J. S. Morton, Gov- 
ernor; Colorado Republican, Denver, Septem- 
ber 14, LE. L. Campbell, Governor. 

Elections were held in three States, with 
the following results: Arkansas, September 4, 
Democrats, 28,000 plurality ; Vermont, Septem- 
ber 5, Republicans, 20,000 majority ; Maine, Sep- 
tember 11, Republicans, nearly 9000 plurality. 

On the 15th of September, just one month 
from the day General Wolseley landed at Alex- 
andria, the war in Egypt was ended. On the 
20th of August the British seized the Suez 
Canal, and three days afterward began a rapid 
march from Ismailia for the interior. At Mag- 
far and Kassasin Lock the Egyptians were de- 
feated with great loss. On September 13 the 








final blows were struck, resulting in the utter 
rout of Arabi’s army and the capture of Tel-el- 
Kebir and Zagazig. On the 14th the British 
entered Cairo, where they were received with 
much enthusiasm by the people. Arabi Pasha, 
who had fled to the city and been arrested 
there by the Egyptian police, was handed over 
to the English. 

The steamer Hope, which left England in 
June last in search of the steamer Lira, picked 
up the entire crew of that vessel in Matotsh- 
kin Strait, Nova Zembla, on the 3d of August, 
they having lost their ship off Franz-Josef 
Land, and journeyed in boats to the strait 
through the ice. 

On August 17 news was received of an in- 
surrection in Corea, instigated by the ex-Re- 
gent. All the royal inmates of the palace ex- 
cepting the King were murdered. 


DISASTERS. 

August 28.—Violent hail-storm near Pesth, 
Hungary, destroying vineyards and houses, and 
killing many workmen. 

September 4.—Railroad train running from 
Freiburg to Colmar left the rails near Hug- 
stetten, Germany. Many passengers killed. 

September 9.—British bark Canoma, from Sun- 
derland for Java, foundered at sea. Crew, 
numbering twenty, drowned. 

September 14.—Steamer Asia,-from Colling- 
wood for French River, foundered near Owen 
Sound, Lake Huron. Nearly a hundred lives 
lost. 





OBITUARY. 
August 17.—In Paris, France, General Au- 
guste Alexandre Ducrot, aged sixty-five years. 
September 16.—In London, Rey. Dr. Edward 


| B. Pusey, aged eighty-two years. 
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BITS FROM BURLINGTON. 
S' YMETIMES an ounce of prevention is worse 
kK than a pound of disease. One day last 
week the children came running in, shrieking 
that a big hawk was circling over the poultry- 
yard. Old Farmer Thistlepod dropped his pa- 
per, caught his trusty gun from the rack, and 
charged for the poultry-yard. He ran right 
over a bee stand just the other side of the ey- 
press bush, and was stung in thirty places be- 
fore he jumped over the fence of the poultry- 
yard, alighting upon the old black hen that 


neck, and mashing five hapless “ weetles”; the 
gun caught in the fence as he jumped, and 
went off, killing a young turkey, and filling the 
Durham heifer in the meadow nearly full of 
buckshot; while the hawk, alone calm and self- 
possessed in the midst of the tumult and con- 
fusion, sailed gracefully away with the one 
spring chicken he had all along intended to 


levy on. 


A Massachusetts man has invented a way of 
making beer from beans. We always feared 
it might come to this. It won’t be very long 
now before Joseph Cook’s Monday lectures 
will be brought out in opera, 


It is now pretty generally understood that 
the men of Tarshish refrained from throwing 
Jonah overboard until he persisted in singing 


| 


Mrauuer, 


indeed that a Dublin policeman should get no 
more than that. It’s not much more than the 
Board of Education (?) would pay your daugh- 
ter, citizen of the republic, if she should teach 
school, 


“ Antoinette” wants to know why her com- 
plexion-improver is called a “ powder.” Be- 


| cause it goes off so easily, dear. 


This year a Harvard graduate said, in his 


| essay, “Journalism is the grave of genius.” 
was brooding thirteen chicks, breaking her | 


Some time when the young man has run four 
miles under the August starlight after a lurid 


| five-hundred-thousand-dollar light in the sky, 


and has mentally jotted down all his startling 
alliterative head-lines and attractive sub- 
heads, and has lost his hat and breath, and 
worn his office slippers to rags, and has rev- 


| elled in a sea of perspiration and gloried in a 


three-column “ scoop,” to come up to a straw- 
stack worth about three dollars; or some time 
when he has unearthed a thrilling scandal 
and disclosed an awful mystery, listened at 


| key-holes and watched at corners, and has in- 
| terviewed draymen and servant-girls and sta- 


ble-boys, and has followed two or three people 
like a sleuth-hound—whatever a sleuth-hound 
is—and has got himself kicked down-stairs 


} and dragged out of dark halls,and has been 


} 


“Naney Lee,” of which he knew only the | 
chorus. Even a Tarshish mau couldn’t be ex- | 


pected to stand everything. 


A correspondent complains because we used 
scissors” in the singular number, and cites 
Webster to prove that even one “scissors” is 
always plural. Aha? Then we suppose a 
three-tined fork is a triplet, and should always 


be mentioned as “ they”? 


“ 


And a glove is al- | 


ways plural, even fora one-armed man, because | 


it has four fingers? And a hen is always a 
plural because, like “a” scissors, it has two 
legs? And a “saw-buck,” is that “it” or 
“them”? And what do you do with a trestle? 
Go two, go two; get thee to a nunneries. 


There is a newspaper in China, the Imperial 


The beauty of a paper like that is that its pre- 
sent editor can not be bored by the toothless 
old falsifier who has “taken the paper ever 
since it was established,” and drops in two or 
three times a week to tell you how much bet- 
ter in all respects the paper was when old 
Kickshaw, the first editor, was alive. 


A Dublin policeman is paid a salary of only 
five dollars a week, and in a few weeks com- 
mittees will probably be at work in America 
raising money for his support. It is shocking 


| slapped once or twice in the open street for 


asking impertinent questions, but has at last 
seen his pertinacity and shrewdness triumph, 
and has unearthed a dreadful scandal and dis- 
closed a thrilling mystery, and spent seven 
long hours writing it up, and has brought it 
into the oftice only to have the city editor 
coldly turn over the files and show him the 
whole thing written up with glaring head- 
lines six weeks before he came on the paper; 
or some time when some broad-shouldered 
politician or Fenian has swept up the oftice 
floor with him for some out-spoken article ; or 
some time when he has written a column puff 
of the circus because the advance agent gave 
him a cigar and two tickets, and the business 
manager stops one week’s pay on him for the 
same—then, more than when he uttered those 
oracular words, will the young man realize 





| their sad, sad truth, and the truth will make 
Gazette, that has been running 1500 years. | 





him wise. 


“Fond of music, Mr. Beflat ?” 

“JT should whistle,” replied Mr. Beflat. “TI 
paid $900 for two notes last week, and the 
cashier says he has another that will cost me 
half as much more if the other fellow isn’t 
able to take it up.” 

“ See here!” exclaimed an excited individual, 
striding up to a group of three or four men, 
with his fists clinched—“see here! you men 
are talking about me, and it’s all an infernal 
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lie.” And the astonished citizens, who had 
really and only been talking about getting up 
a donation picnic for the pastor, didn’t know 
what to make of the man, his wild suspicions, 
and premature denial, until they learned that 
he was their member of Congress, who had 
just returned home, after voting for the River 
and Harbor Appropriation Bill. R. J. B. 


CANDOR. 
OCTOBER—A WOOD. 

“T KNow what you're going to say,” she said, 
And she stood up, looking uncommonly tall: 
“You are going to speak of the hectic fall, 

And say you're sorry the summer's dead, 

And no other summer was like it, you know, 
And can I imagine what made it so. 

Now aren't you, honestly?” ‘* Yes,’ I said. 

““T know what you're going to say,” she said: 
“You are going to ask if I forget 
That day in June when the woods were wet, 

And you carried me’’—here she drooped her headl— 
‘Over the creek ; you are going to say, 

Do I remember that horrid day. 

Now aren't you, honestly?’ ‘ Yes,” I said. 

“T know what you're going to say,’’ she said: 
“You are going to say that since that time 
You have rather tended to run to rhyme, 

And*'—her clear glance fell, and her cheek grew red—- 
‘““And have I noticed your tone was queer. 

Why, everybody has seen it here! 

Now aren't you, honestly?’ ‘* Yes,’’ I said. 

“T know what yow’re going to say,”’ I said: 
‘You're going to say you’ve been much annoyed ; 
And I’m short of tact—you will say, ‘ devoid’— 

And I'm clumsy and awkward; and call me Ted; 
And I bear abuse like a dear old lamb; 

And you'll have me, anyway, just as I am. 

Now aren't you, honestly?” ‘* Ye-es,’’ she said. 


H.. Gab. 


REVISED ANECDOTES. 

UPON the evening preceding the battle upon 
the Plains of Abraham, in which he was fated 
to fall victorious, General Wolfe was noticed 
to be unusually pensive. As the boat on which 
he had embarked with his staff proceeded 
slowly up stream, one of the General’s aides 
repeated in a low voice Gray’s “ Elegy in a 
Country Church-Yard.” The General listened 
in silence to the recitation, and when it was 
concluded, rousing himself as if by an effort 
from his reverie, said, in a voice full of melan- 
choly, “Gentlemen, I would rather take Que- 
bec than be the man that wrote that poem !” 


When the Danish ascendency in England 
seemed well-nigh assured, and the fortunes of 
Alfred the Great were at their lowest point, 
the unhappy monarch took refuge in the hut 
of a neat-herd, whose wife had prepared a batch 
of cakes for the evening meal. Not recogniz- 
ing her royal visitor, but being aware that he 
came from the English camp, the good woman 
entered into conversation with him, explaining 
how she had always told them so, and it would 
never have happened if they had taken her 
advice. So immersed did she become in the 





cares of state that she was about to let the 
cakes burn, but the King, perceiving this, fetch- 
ed her a sound box of the ear, with the remark, 
“Old woman, just you attend to those cakes, 
and leave me to run this kingdom.” Her hus- 
band and the neighbors, entering at this mo- 
ment, were so moved at the spectacle that, 
seizing such arms as they could find, they 
gathered about the King, and followed him to 
and all round the field, where luckily his swift- 
ness of foot enabled him to elude their pursuit. 


The Caliph of Bagdad, having been cured of 
a dangerous illness by the subtle skill of his 
physician, and being apprehensive that the 
man of science might practice against his life, 
gave orders for the doctor’s decapitation. 

The physician having obtained a farewell 
audience of the Caliph, presented him with a 
handsome book, and desired that after his 
death the Caliph would cause his head to be 
placed in a basin filled with a certain powder, 
and then turn over the pages of the volume, 
when he would receive a communication of 
the highest importance. 

The Caliph lost no time in arranging for the 
experiment, but upon opening the book found 
that the leaves stuck together. Moistening 
his finger, the Caliph proceeded to separate 
the pages-—a work of no little difficulty—but 
to his surprise he found one after another to be 
blank. 

When he had reached the last pages the de- 
capitated head was seen to contract one eye: 
lid, and in a hollow voice it spoke as follows: 

“Commander of the Faithful, each of the 
leaves was poisoned with a deadly poison 
which you have introduced into your system 
This ‘ll teach you not to wet your forefinges 
the next time you have to turn over the page: 
of a valuable book!” 


King Canute, being desirous of teaching his 
flattering and insincere courtiers a lesson, 
caused his throne to be set up on the sea-shore 
as the tide was coming in, and summoning 
them to his presence, where he stood surround- 
ed by all the great dignitaries of the kingdom, 
including the royal headsman, asked them if 
they believed the sea would recognize his au- 
thority. 

“Believe it?” cried Earl Ealfryd. “There 
can be no doubt of it. Your Majesty has but 
to command, and he will be obeyed.” And 
the obsequious courtiers joined in a chorus of 
“So say we all of us!” 

“Very good !” said the King; “now do you, 
each in your turn, take your stand on the 
steps of yonder throne, and bid the sea retire.” 

His behest was obeyed, and courtier after 
courtier essayed the performance, and was fain 
to retire bafiled, amid the jeering laughter of 
the populace. 

In this manner the time was fully occupied 
until the hour of flood had passed and the tide 
was upon the ebb, when the King ascended 
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the throne, and bidding the waves retire, was 
soon left triumphantly upon dry ground, amid 
the plaudits of his loyal subjects. 

“You see, gentlemen,” he said, turning to 
the crest-fallen courtiers, “ there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between a regular three- 
ply all-wool King like myself and a lot of in- 
significant nincompoops like you. Let this 
experience teach you humility!” G. T. L. 


TO MISS M. E. A. FERGUSON. 

BETWEEN the window and the fire 

I sit and work the evening through, 
That is, I work until I tire, 

And then lean back and think of you. 
Through the red curtains on my right 

Faint little shuddering draughts come in; 
Upon my left the fire burns bright: 

Over your white-kid-glove-like skin 
Fain would I see those shadows run, 
Maud Ethel Alice Ferguson. 


Why, even now I thought I saw 
The fire-light tangled in your hair; 

I turned with rapture touched with awe, 
And felt a chill—you were not there! 

Ah, how those sputtering cannel flames 
Would leap and dance if you were near! 

And I—I'd call you ALL your names: 
*Twould be just like a harem, dear— 

A harem all rolled up in one— 

Maud Ethel Alice Ferguson. 


Ah, there, where you will never be, 

I'll set an empty chair, and dream 
I’m working and you're watching me— 

How weirdly jolly it would seem! 

My verse might have a clearer ring, 

Perchance a deeper note as well 
(Such luck do fireside fairies bring) ; 

But you're not here, and who can tell? 
Good-night—it strikes a lonely One— 
Maud Ethel Alice Ferguson. 

H...B: 


SoME years ago an engineer, now prominent 
in the official management of one of our great 
railroads, was superintending the construction 
of a new road in Pennsylvania. After supper 
one evening he strolled into the “ settin’-room” 
of the country tavern, where some twenty men 
were seated around the stove, smoking and 
chatting. A regular down-East Yankee was 
expounding the remarkable strength of the 
arch, its use and application in mechanics, and 
illustrating his remarks by pawing a half- 
bushel measure. 

“You ain’t no idee,” said he, “how strong 
the arch is if ye set it right—if ye know how. 
Now there’s the egg—nothin’s got a prettier 
arch than the egg, and if you set it right it’s 
mighty strong. Why, I kin set an egg on this 
floor in sich shape that ye can’t break it with 
this half-bushel measure.” 

A general murmur of sneering disbelief ran 
around the room; but the Yankee was game. 

‘T said I kin, and I kin, and Y’ll bet the 
drinks for the crowd on it.” 

Our engineer hated a Yankee, and though a 





reserved man, he could not permit a Yankee to 
bluff a whole party with such an arrogant and 
preposterous statement, so he quietly said, 

“T will take that bet.” 

An egg was brought in from the kitchen 
and handed to the Yankee. He took it and 
stood it upon the floor in the corner of the room. 

Our engineer did not even attempt to fill a 
square corner with a round measure, but paid 
for the drinks and retired, sadder and wiser. 


THERE is a persistent and pathetic wail over 
lost pig in the following “colored” letter that 
can not but awaken the reader’s sympathy. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9. 

Mr. John Tompson please send me my pigs 
and what is before of them. please send me 
word what is before of them this is the fourth 
letter I have written I have not got answer. 
please send me word, or send them home to 
me. I have been distress about them pigs 
tell me what has been become of them one 
thing or another I am afraid something has 
happen to your little boy the reason you have 
neglect from sending them. you will give me 
a spell of sickness night after night and day 
after day waiting for those pigs. Send me 
them pigs dead or live give my love to your 
wife and family, when I receive them pigs I 
will wright you a letter. 

from Mary Brown 
direct to Washington, D.C. 

I want nothing but the pigs. next time I 

am going to wright to the church. 


AT the opening of a recent term of court in 
—— County, Maine, a young clergyman was 
called upon to act as chaplain, who concluded 
his prayer with this supplication: “ And final- 
ly may we all be gathered in that happy land 
where there are no courts, no lawyers, and no 
judges.” 


TRUE HONORS. 
A BARD lived, once upon a time, 
Of good and honest name, 
Who frequently dropped into rhyme, 
Without a thought of fame, 


Until one day an agent trim 
Appeared before this singer, 

And asked if he might name for him 
His patent new clothes-wringer. 


And then he heard that far out West 
A nursery man of means 

Had called for him his very best 
Superior kind of beans. 


Fast flocked these honors at his feet, 
Faster by far than dollars; 

And when for him was named a sweet 
New thing in paper collars, 


He asked, confused by all these brands, 
‘What is there in a name?” 

And all the people clapped their hands, 
And answered, ** 7iis is fame.” 


B.C, 
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